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HORSE EXERCISE 


Cigors 
Horse-Hetion~ 
Saddle. 


By Royal Letters Patent 


AT HOME. 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 


_HLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen 
writes: “‘That the Saddle has given her complete 


satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver; 


and Safely Reduces — 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : “The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
siding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 

MORNING POST: “ An ingenious 
device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 
of st without the trouble and 
expense urchasing and maintaining a 
living Steed.” 


WORLD : isgood for the FIGURE, 


ood for the COMPLEXION, and ~ 


SPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without i incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 

MEDICAL PRESS: “ From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 


the various paces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE > 


GUARDS’ GAZETTE: ‘“ The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 
horse exercise. Well-known people have 
gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 


When on board ship this invention provides the equivaicnt for horse-exercise. 


| 
| 
H 
EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
| 
t 
Vigor, 24 London. 


All applications for space in the NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER uli addressed to 
Messrs. WATKINS & OSMOND, 62 & 63, Ludgate 
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HAMPTON & SONS 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, & Valuers, 


AMPTON & SONS’ LIST of COUNTRY ESTATES and RESIDENCES 

and SPORTINGS for SALE and to be LET in all the choicest districts 

of England and Wales is the most reliable published, as nearly all the properties 
have been personally inspected. In two parts, post free, three stamps each, viz. :— 


1. UNFURNISHED HOUSES and LANDED ESTATES. 
2. FURNISHED RESIDENCES and SHOOTING. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 


By order of the Trustees of the late James Price, Esq. 


DEVON, on the South Coast, between Torquay and Paignton. —The FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as Barcombe, Paignton, comprises a well-built Family Mansion, approached 
by a long carriage drive, with lodge entrance, and contains outer and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, con- 
servatory, 18 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom, servants’-hall, housekeeper’s room, and usual offices; stabling for 
five horses ; beautiful grounds, with Italian garden, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden of 1} acres, range of glass- 
houses, orchard, and meadows, in all about 19 acres. Possession on completion. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND.—For SALE, a beautiful and well-known RESIDENTIAL and 
SPORTING ESTATE, covering about 2,700 acres of sound agricultural and good sporting land, situate within 14 
and 3 miles of 2 stations, and an easy drive from a station on the North-Eastern Railway, where all express trains 
stop. The mansion occupies a grand situation in a boldly undulating park of considerable extent, and commands 
glorious views over a finely-wooded country. The house is approached by 2 carriage drives winding through the 
park, with handsome stone lodges, and contains porte cochére, vestibule, grand hall, oak panelled, 5 lofty reception 
rooms, grand _billiard-room, gunroom, about 30 bed chambers, 3 fitted bathrooms, and most complete domestic 
offices. The house is heated by hot water, and the electric light has been thoroughly installed. Fine stable, fitted 
laundry, &c. ; beautiful grounds, terraced gardens, woodland walks, with rustic bridges over the burns, large kitchen 
gardens, range of glasshouses, &c. The estate is divided into numerous farms and small holdings, let to substantial 
tenants at reduced rents. The sporting attractions are very considerable, both for winged and ground game.— 
Personally inspected and strong recommended by the agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


CASTLE MALWOOD, in the heart of the New Forest. — To LET, furnished, for 
a few months, by the year, or the estate would be SOLD. It is an imposing mansion in the Flemish style, 
situate 350 feet above the sea level, in a park of about 40 acres, commanding most magnificent views extending 
to Southampton Water and the Isle of Wight. The accommodation comprises 17 bedrooms, fine suite of 
reception-rooms, billiard-room, 4 bathrooms, and complete offices. The whole mansion and appurtenances are fitted 
with every modern convenience, including electric light throughout ; stabling for 9; cottages and farmery. Two 
golf links near. Shooting and fishing in the district. Roman Catholic church 3 miles.—Inspected and recommended 
by HAMPTON & SONS, 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MOOR PARK, Farnham, Surrey. This FREEHOLD PROPERTY is situate amid beautiful 
scenery, in a grandly timbered park, with 4 lodges, about 1 mile from Farnham (L. and S.W. Ry.), parish church, 
and post office. It comprises an old, historical mansion, now altered to suit modern requirements, associated with 
Sir William Temple, Dean Swift, &c. ; several residences, farms, and cottages; the total acreage being over 6 
acres, and producing a most satisfactory rent roll. The mansion can accommodate 12 or 14 people, with ample 
servants’ room, and is fitted with the electric light and _—— telegraph wire. The water supply and drainage is 
excellent ; stabling for 11 horses. The river Wey runs through the property. The shooting is good, and more could 
be had. Small church in the grounds.—Full particulars of the owner’s agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W., who have personally inspected and can strongly recommend this choice freehold estate. 


(near Newbury), under a mile from a railway station.—To be LET, furnished, on ve 
a _ from —— for 6 months, or possibly by the year, a beautiful COUNTRY MANSION, 
occupying a splendid position. The house has all modern improvements, and is specially suited for winter occupation, 
and contains about 22 bed and dressing-rooms, large _reception-rooms, billiard-room ; large stabling ; beautiful 
grounds ; church, post, and telegraph within a mile. Three packs of hounds, and golf links, within easy reach.— 
Full particulars of Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames; and of HAMPTON & SONS, 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 


TOWN HOUSES. 

HAMPTON & SONS’ cially selected LIST of HOUSES to be T.ET or SOLD, either furnished or 

unfurnished. will be supplied on somipt of a note of requirements. HAMPTON & SONS’ REGISTER is one 
of the most reliable and largest in London.—Agency Offices, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS AND POEMS. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH, in the August number of the ational Review, says:—‘‘ Mrs. Meynell’s 
papers are little sermons, ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed by them take fright at the title, 
they are not preachments ; they are of the sermon’s right length, about as long as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and, keeping throughout to the plain step of daily yn they leave 
a sense of stilled singing in the mind they fill. . . . The writing is limpid in its depths. . . . She 
must be a diligent reader of the Saintly Lives. Her manner presents to me the image of one 
accustomed to walk in holy places and keep the eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world, happier 
in observing than in speaking.” 


Now ready. Second Edition. 


The Colour of Life: and other Essays on Things 
Seen and Heard. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* You read them with a passion of delight in their swift sweetness of rhythm and reason, their 
magic of gracious wisdom, their radiant and enduring ironies. We might define her book to be an 
excommunication of grossness, of spiritual obesity, and intellectual opacity. To see what this 
writer has seen, to hear what she has heard, is a lovely lesson in the art and nature of life.” — 

The Daily Chronicle. 
The Rhythm of Life: and other Essays. Third 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

** Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages encugh thought to equip most modern writers 
for a lifetime.” — Zhe St. James’s Gazette. 

“The prophet of silence and rejection, the herald of abstention and pause.” — The Pall Mall Gazette. 


Poems. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


**She sings with a very human sincerity, a singular religious intensity, rare, illusive, curiously 
perfumed verse, so simple always, yet so subtle in its simplicity.”— 7he Atheneum. 

**TIn its class I know no nobler or more beautiful sonnet than ‘ Renouncement’; and I have so 
considered ever since the day I first heard it, when Kossetti (who knew it by heart), repeating it to 
me, added that it was one of the three finest sonnets ever written by women.”—Mr. WILLIAM 
SHARP, in Zhe Sonnets of the Century. 


By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Poems. Small 4to. Fifth Edition. 5s. net. 


** A new poet—and this time a major and not a minor one. It seems a great thing to say, but 
we believe it to be true.”— Zhe St. James's Gazette. 


Sister Songs. Small jto. 5s. net. 


“* If any were uncertain, after the publication of Mr. Thompson’s Poems, that a new star was 
added to the galaxy, the splendid succession of which has never failed in the English poetic firma- 
ment, let him read Sister Songs and be assured.” — Zhe Speaker. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Retrospective Revwiews: a Literary Log. 1891-95. 


Two vols., crown 8vo, gs. net. 


** Mr. Le Gallienne’s two pretty volumes are full of good reading. One might wish that he would 
attempt some longer flights of criticism on what may be called old-established reputations.” — 
Mr. ANDREW LANG, in Cosmopolis. 
** Suggestive and thoughtful. They go simply and directly to the point, and display no small 
amount of sound critical judgment.” — 7he Spectator. 


Prose Fancies. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** He keeps a high level of literary style . . . reveals something of the sensitive literary faculty 
which can touch for a moment a note of real pathos, or pass lightly to some pleasing conceit or 
sparkling epigram.”— Zhe Times. 


George Meredith: Some Characteristics. With a 
Bibliography (much enlarged) by JOHN LANE. Portrait, &c. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

**It can be recommended to those who already know and love the work, for it is sympathetic 
and intelligent in its appreciations ; it can be recommended to those who are not too defiantly 
ignorant of the work, for it states the case on behalf of Mr. Meredith very attractively. Then there 
is an invaluable bibliography, in which Mr. Lane has had the happy thought of including the 
principal reviews.” — Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, wW. 
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MR. RAID. 


By L. J. MAXSE. 


The Publishers have still a few copies left of the July NATIONAL 


REvIEW containing this Article. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Various theories have, from time to time, been advanced to explain the Jameson incident. That expounded 
by Mr. L. J. Maxse in the Wational Review, entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ amounts to noting Sos than an 
impeachment of the late Premier of Cape Colony for a surreptitious attempt to annex the I'ransvaal. hatever may 
be thought of his own views, it must be admitted that the writer disposes of some of the rival theories in order to 
clear the way for his own.” —7he Morning Post. 


“The enigma of the ‘ raid’ remains, says Mr. Leo Maxse in an article which he contributes to the National 
Review for July, ‘as perplexing and provoking as ever.’ The attempt which he himself makes to solve it is, at any 
rate, piquant. . . . Such, then, is the theory—which, at any rate, is ingenious and daring. We now pass on to 
draw out the charge which it implies. But beyond this Mr. Maxse’s theory charges Mr. Rhodes further with personal 
treachery of the deepest dye.”’— The Daily News. 


‘In the new number of the National Review, its editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, discusses with much ability and 
marked moderation ‘ the only working theory of the raid which fits the ascertained facts.’"—7he Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s indictment of Mr. Rhodes in the National Review, identifying him with a deliberate attack 


upon the Transvaal, is, of course, the most sensational article in the July number of that magazine.” —St. James's 
Gazette. 


“The editor contributes a well-reasoned article entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ in which he very ably analyses 
all the evidence obtainable as to the genesis of the ill-starred movement, and offers the best vindication yet 
furnished of the apparent hesitancy and imputed treachery of the Uitlanders. As to the personal 
responsibility of Mr. Rhodes for the enterprise, which may be said to have failed, as it deserved to fail, 

use the real purpose of it was discovered, the evidence accumulated by Mr. Maxse appears to be 
overwhelming.”—7he Broad Arrow, 


“The principal article in the National, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,” is by Mr. L. J. Maxse, the editor 
of the Review. It is the clearest and most conclusive statement of the evidence pointing to the late Premier of 
the Cape, not only as an accomplice in, but as a prompter of, Dr. Jameson’s extraordinary escapade with 
which we have met, and deserves to be widely read and pondered among those who are inclined to condemn 


= a hostility of President Kruger and the Boers to Mr. Rhodes as unreasonable and unprovoked.”— 
“e World. 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on Mr. Rhodes’ Raid were well worthy of a leading article. But, frankly, we have 
not the courage to write such an article, for Dr. Jameson is committed for trial and is, so to speak, in the custody of 
the Queen’s Bench Division.”—7he National Observer. 


“The National Review is disfigured by the publication of an elaborate article which is devoted to an attempt to 
prove what is not true, viz., that Mr. Cecil Rhodes ordered Jameson to cross the frontier. Mr. Maxse’s argument is 
= ingenious and very elaborate, but it has the misfortune to lead up to a conclusion which is false.’"—Aeview of 

eviews. 

“‘ Opportunely enough, there appears in the July number of the Vational Review an article, signed L. J. Maxse, 
on ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.’ It is one of the most outspoken and most ably-written contributions which have appeared 
to the controversy about recent troubles in South Africa.”—7he Bristol Times. 


- This is certainly the most completely explanatory explanation that has yet been devised.— 7he Western Morning 
News, 


‘* A powerful writer in the July number of the Vational Review deals with the case against Mr. Rhodes in an 
article headed ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.’ It is not wholly a misleading description.”—7he Birmingham Gazette. 


‘“* Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on the ‘Rhodes Raid’ in the magazine cf which he is proprietor and editor, has 
aroused a deservedly wide attention, and has been read with interest and commendation by more than one member 
of the Cabinet.”—Zastern Daily Press. 


_ “Mr. L. J. Maxse writes a slashing article on ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ showing very cruelly the different and totally 
inconsistent theories by which the apologists of the raid by Dr. Jameson have endeavoured to give a satisfactory 
explanation of it. He ruthlessly analyses the documents which have since been discovered, and urges Mr. Rhodes 
to come out like a man and accept the full responsibility.” — Bristol Mercury. 


“Yet there will necessarily be more controversy, and it will be much aggravated, we think, by an article which 
appears in the National A eview for July, signed ‘ : J. Maxse.’ The writer takes in hand all the theories to account 
= what he calls boldly ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid’ and disposes of them one by one to reach his ownconclusion.”— The 

vish Times. 


“In the Vational Review the editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, makes an attack upon Mr. Rhodes, whom he describes 
as responsible for the Transvaal raid. He believes that Mr. Rhodes for his own ang instigated Dr. Jameson, in 
spite of plain and urgent remonstrances from the Reform Committee, and he wishes to know why Mr. Rhodes does. 
not admit his share in the matter.”—Army and Navy Gacette. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


MEISSONIER: HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. By Vatrery C. O. GRéarp. 


Translated by Lavy Mary Loyp and Miss FLorENcE Simmonps, With over 200 Illustrations in the text, 
and 4o full-page Plates. One vol., 36s. net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE. limited to 1 50 copies, printed on Japanese Vellum, with a Duplicate Set of 
the Plates on India Paper, mounted for framing, £6 6s. net. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 


By Sir James D. Mackenzie, Bart. With 4o full-page Plates, over 150 Illustrations in the text, and many 
Plans. Two vols., imperial 8vo. Price to subscribers, 43 3S. net. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fettx Dupots. With 153 Illustrations 


and 11 Maps and Plans. One vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


CORREGGIO: HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIME. By Dr. 


Corravo Ricci. With about 40 full-page Plates and 200 Illustrations in the text. A re-issue in Monthly 
Parts. To be completed in 14 Parts, with three full-page Plates in each Part. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by W. E. Henry. In 12 volumes, 


small crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 5s. each. Vol. 1.—Letters, 1804-1813. Vol. I. will be issued 
immediateiy, and the other volumes will follow at short intervals. Also an Edition limited to 150 sets, for sale in 
Great Britain, printed on Van Gelder’s Hand-made Paper ; £6 6s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY AND R. L. STEVENSON. DEACON 


BRODIE. To be followed by Beau Austin, ApmirAL Guinza, Macarre. Each Play in one volume, 16mo ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. EDITED BY EDMUND COSSE. 
ANCIENT GREEK. By Giveert G. A. Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek 


in the University of Glasgow. [Jn November. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Roserr > Seen. A New Edition. Edited by 


Davin Hannay. With Portraits of Nelson, after Hopner, and of Lady Hamilton, after Romney. Crown 
8vo, gilt, 6s. (Ox Trafalgar Day. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Avzerr D. Vanpay, 


Author of *‘ An Englishman in Paris,” and *‘ My Paris Note Book.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Cuartes Wuistey. With Cover designed 


by Mr. WuisTLeR. One vol., crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: A Psychological Study. By Dr. Witiiam 


Hirscu One vol., demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


CARDINAL MANNING. Beads FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. One vol., crown 8vo, 


FI CTION. 
LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke, Author of “A Superfluous 


Woman.” Three vols., 15s. net. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. Two vols. tos. net. 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. By F. A. Sreet, Author of 


“The Potter’s Thumb.” One vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


M‘LEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By M. Hamitron, Author of “A Self- 


denying Ordinance.”’ One vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By Craupe Rees. 


One vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wuirte, Author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” One vol., 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
BELOW THE SALT. By C. E. Rarmonp, Author of “George Mandeville’s 
Husband.”” With Cover designed by Mr. WuisTLer. One vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COURT INTRIGUE. By Basit THomson. One vol. . crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW REVIEW. Edited | by W. E. Hentey. Monthly. One Shilling. 
The NOVEMBER NuMBER contains Articles by Professor G. G. RAMsAy, EDWARD 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, &c., and Stories by BasiL THOMSON, WALTER 
ALEIGH, &c. 


An ILLUSTRATED LIST of Mr. Heinemann’s Publications will be sent, on application. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among those who have contributed to the NATIONAL REVIEW since 
August, 1893, when it passed under its present management, 


are the following :— 


H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Lord Ashbourne. 

Alfred Austin. 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Miss Balfour. 

Lady Frances Balfour. 

Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 
Miss Jane Barlow. 

A. C. Benson. 

Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
Edwin Cannan. 

Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Admiral Colomb. 

E. T. Cook. 

Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, 


Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 

The Bishop of Derry. 

Professor A. V. Dicey. 

J. R. Diggle. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 
G.C.S.I. 

Dr. Symons Eccles. 

Violet Fane. 

Lord Farrer. 

Professor Foxwell. 

Moreton Frewen. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

Earl Grey, K.G. 

George Gissing. 

R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 

Sir William Houldsworth, 
Bart., M.P. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Miss Jekyll. 

Colonel Kenney Herbert. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Lord Lilford. 

Sidney J. Low. 


Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 
James W. Lowther, M.P. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

The late Earl of Lytton. 
Lady Constance Lytton. 

J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

Rt. ne Sir William Marriott, 


Admiral Maxse. 
Sir — Maxwell, Bart., 


Mortimer Menpes. 

George Meredith. 

F. W. H. Myers. 

Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. 

The O’Conor Don. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

Professor Prothero. 

Athelstan Riley. 

T. W. Russell, M.P. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

F. C. Selous. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick. 

Lord Stanmore. 

Leslie Stephen. 

The Bishop of Stepney. 

Dr. Story, D.D. 

St. Loe Strachey. 

The Earl of Suffolk. 

Miss Margot Tennant. 

H. D. Traill. 

Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 

Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. 

Cc. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


Two vols., large crown 8vo, 25s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* It is of absorbing interest—more 
truly historical than most histories, and far more romantic 
than the general run of romances. Journalist, novelist, 
critic, political agitator, communist, Avoscrit, duellist, 
Rochefort has led the life of a dozen ordinary men, and 
has been closely mixed up in the public affairs of France 
from the fall of Louis Philippe to the present date.” 

Standard.—“ The story of his life has all the fascina- 
tion of romance. The events through which M. Rochefort 
lived are exciting enough, described as they are from the 
standpoint of one who played no mean part in bringing 
them about, and written with the picturesque vigour, the 
audacity, and the malicious wit of a man with a genius for | 
journalism of the less scrupulous kind ; but the drama is | 
of secondary interest compared with the life history of the | 
actor. A turbulent and ungovernable spirit he has been | 
throughout, and it is to this very quality that his memoirs | 
owe their intensely human and dramatic interest.” 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in The Weekly Sun.—‘* The 
book is far more interesting than a novel. It hasn’t a dull 
or commonplace page from the first to the last; and if 
others have the same feelings as I, they will find it 
difficult to lay the volumes down for a moment after they 
have once started their perusal.” we 
= Gasette.— Amazingly spirited and 
ively.” 

_ Few men had a fuller share of adven- 
tures than Henri Rochefort, and few men are better able 
totell the story ofthem. . .. e outline gives no 
fair idea of the interest of his book. ‘ For more thana 
quarter of a century,’ he says, ‘I have been like a man 
on a switchback railway, continually plun ed from the 
highest summits to the lowest depths,’ and this descrip- 
tion of his life is apt. Whether he tells the truth and 
nothing but the truth, the reader is not likely to care to 


| inquive. The interest of the story silences such criticism.” 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 


A Record of a 


Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles. By WARBURTON PIKE, Author of ‘‘ The Barren Grounds of 


Canada.” With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s 


[Now Ready. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. The First 


Expedition from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu. 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, 


M.D., F.R.G.S. With nearly 30 Full-Page Plates and a large number of smaller I]lustra- 
tions by A. D. McCorMICK, CHARLES WHYMPER, Xc. Large 8vo, 21s. [Dec. 


IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. 


A Record of Sport 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


New York, October 17th. 


Within four days of the publication of this number 

ee. am the great political struggle which has been convuls- 
Etection. ing the United States since June will be decided 
one way or the other, and unless the present 

generation of American citizens lapse from the traditions of which 
they are proud, the defeated Party will loyally abide by the de- 
cision then taken, and normal existence will be resumed. It would 
be difficult, however, to exaggerate the gravity of the issues at 
stake. Indeed, the only point of harmony between the fiery com- 
batants is as to the momentous nature of their battle, which they 
agree in comparing to the Presidential Election preceding the Civil 
War, and frequent accusations have been hurled from one side to 
the other of a contemplated treachery to the unity of the nation 
in the event of defeat. The vigour with which these charges are 
repelled is a true measure of their unreality. The fight is geo- 


* Since writing the following notes, the author of them cables a message con- 
veying his strong impression that the movement led by Mr. Bryan has been rather 
underrated than overrated both in strength and in character ; and on the eve of 
the fight he considers that the incalculable forces making for Bryan may dis- 
appoint the confident predictions heard almost exclusively for McKinley in the 
circles from which the English Press draws its information. 
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graphical and sectional, while fecling runs high in the various 
political strongholds. That is palpable. In the business circles of 
New York, which is the commerszial capital of the country, a Free 
Silver man is regarded as a crazy pirate who ought to be shut up, 
and the possibility of the movement's success is laughed to scorn— 
in fact, 1 National Bimetallist is to New York what an International 
Bimetallist is to Lombard Street. One may go further, and say that 
New York hopes by its ferocious vituperation of Free Silver to 
discredit Bimetallism generally. In Denver, on the other hand, the 
great western centre, a “goldbug” is regarded very much like a 
Jew of the Middle Ages, and the notion that the nation 
can remain permanently under his dominion is not a safe one 
to broach beyond Chicago. Each side hates and despises 
the other, while pitying it for the humiliation impending. The 
average Eastern is wrathful at the propaganda of plunder, 
while the Western and Southern are frenzied at the insolence of 
usury. That is how they put their respective cases against one 
another. If Major McKinley, the Republican candidate, wins, of 
which very few people in this part of the country entertain the 
shadow of a doubt, there may be some wild talk in the West, but 
there is not the faintest chance of any attempt at secession. 
Should Mr. Bryan be elected, the East would be staggered and 
stupefied, and a financial catastrophe of incalculable dimensions 
would ensue, but there would be no political mutiny. The 
community would adjust itself with a painful effort to the new 
conditions. The fact is, that the prestige of the Presidency has 
become so overpowering that the victor occupies a wholly different 
position in the eyes of his countrymen from that of a mere 
candidate. One is naturally diffident in anticipating possible 
developments in another country, especially one that fluctuates 
so rapidly and nervously as the United States; but it may safely 
be said that there would be a great rally of previously hostile 
opinion in support of the next President, as there has been in the 
case of all his predecessors. An ugly situation wouid undoubtedly 
arise were there any serious question as to the validity of the 
election, such as occurred in 1876. This election would not stand the 
strain that was successfully sustained when Mr. Tilden’s supporters 
had grounds for believing that their candidate had been jockeyed 
out of the Presidency. 


It requires a considerable effort of imagination in 
Tuk Procepure. writing from this part of the country to abstain 
from treating Major McKinley as virtually installed 
in the White House. The New York Nation of October 8th ex- 
presses the confident conviction of the East in its statement, 
“ The defeat of Bryan by an overwhelming majority seems to us as 
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well assured as any future event can ever be.” We prefer to leave 
dogmatic prophecy alone, and think it may be of more service to 
discuss the procedure and the possibilities, so that the reader may 
understand the political situation that will be created on Tuesday, 
November 3rd, by the decision of the vast American electorate. 
On that pregnant day several onerous civic duties devolve upon 
the citizen. In the first place, he is loaded with multifarious local 
burdens, such as the election of State Governors, Legislatures, 
Judges, &c., but his principal national duties consist in the election 
of the Electoral College, which nominates the President and Vice- 
President (in the sense that a ballot-paper nominates the person 
inscribed upon it) and in the election of the House of Representa- 
tives, corresponding to the British House of Commons. Beyond 
this, a third of the sitting Senators, having served their term of six 
years, retire, and the new Legislatures of the various States to 
which they belong re-elect or replace them. The reader will 
observe that, to enable the incoming Government—which, it is im- 
portant to remember, does not come in until next March—to 
govern, in our sense of the term, it is necessary for the 
victorious Party to carry, not only the Presidency, but a working 
majority in both the House of Representatives and the Senate. No 
dispassionate observer seems to consider it probable that either side 
will achieve this triple victory. The House of Representatives is 
tolerably sure to remain Republican and “Sound Money” by a 
large majority, while the Senate is almost as certain to remain in 
Free Silver hands by a narrow majority. A deadlock, therefore, 
seems inevitable as regards legislation. How President M’Kinley 
would accomplish his ambitious designs on the tariff it is not easy 
to foresee, unless he is prepared to do something for silver, and so 
conciliate the Senate. His speeches during recent weeks, unlike 
speeches he has made in former years, have expounded the faith 
of the straitest set of the Monometallists, but his policy will neces- 
sarily deviate from his declarations if he is to fulfil his promise of 
further Protection. President Bryan would have an advantage over 
President McKinley in that his programme of opening the United 
States mints to the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 could 
bo etfected by a single stroke of the Executive pen, and no hostile 
House of Representatives need be dealt with. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that President Bryan would remain a private citizen until 
March next year, which should give valuable breathing time to the 
monetary world. 


The air has been thick with forecasts of the result, 
usually furnished by the most sanguine men of 
either side, and chiefly designed to inspirit their own 
Party and intimidate the enemy. In these estimates the rival 
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prophets habitually claim about 270 votes out of the total 447 as 
“ certainties ” for whichever side they belong to, while about 100 are 
allotted as “certainties” to the adversary, the remaining seventy 
odd votes being classified as “doubtful,” though more likely to 
vote as the prophet wishes than not. The following is, we believe, 
a more reasonable forecast than some that have been published, 
and we give it for what it may be worth without proposing for a 
moment to set up as political meteorologists. The number of its 
electoral votes follows the name of each State :— 


McKINLEY Srares. Bryan DoustFuL STatEs. 
... 6 Virginia Maryland 8 
New Hampshire 4 North Carolina ll Illinois... ... 24 
Vermont iit 4 South Carolina 9 Wisconsin aa 12 
Massachusetts 15 Georgia = 13 Nebraska es 8 
Rhode Island ... 4 Florida 4 Kentucky 
Connecticut... 6 Missouri oe 17 California oti 9 
New York _... 36 North Dakota 3 _ 
New Jersey ... 10 Kansas... «. 10 Total ... 74 
Pennsylvania ... 32 Tennessee 12 
Delaware iets 3 Alabama ll 
West Virginia 6 Mississippi 9 
Ohio... 23 Louisiana 8 
Indiana... ies 15 Texas ... 15 
Michigan ns 14 Arkansas 8 
Minnesota or 9 Montana 3 
Towa... 13 Wyoming 3 

Colorado 4 

Total ... 200 Utah 3 
Nevada... 3 

Idaho 3 

Washington 4 

Oregon ... oie 4 

South Dakota ... + 


Total... 173 


Assuming for the sake of speculation that the 
A SpecuLAtion. first two columns of States in the preceding esti- 

mate act as suggested, it will be seen that should 
the Republican candidate secure the additional vote of Illinois 
(24) he would obtain the required majority of the Electoral College, 
224 out of 447. This State has indeed been the pivot of the con- 
test. Both Parties have made Chicago their headquarters, and the 
most stupendous efforts have sought to capture Illinois, of which 
it is the capital. The superior Republican resources have been 
strained to the utmost for this purpose, and their enormous 
Campaign Fund has been more lavishly employed in educating 
the electorate of that part of the country in the principles of 
“sound money” than any other. By the Democrats, who com- 
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mand infinitely inferior resources, this “ education ” is depicted as 
corruption on a portentous scale effected by means of “ British 
gold”! They also maintain that many men wearing the McKinley 
“button ” will vote the Bryan “ticket.” A most thrilling political 
situation would arise supposing out of the “doubtful” States 
Illinois (24) voted for Mr. Bryan, as well as Nebraska (8), and Wis- 
consin (12), while California (9) and Maryland (8) voted for Major 
McKinley, and Kentucky (13) voted the Dissentient Democratic 
ticket represented by General Palmer. The numbers would then be, 
Republican 217, Democrat 217, Dissentient Democrat 13. Neither 
side would have a majority of the Electoral College, as its members 
have no initiative, and no coalition would be possible. The selec- 
tion of the President would consequently devolve upon the House 
of Representatives, a Republican body, but voting in this particular 
instance by States, which would make it temporarily Democratic, as 
may be gathered from the long array of Bryan States on the preced- 
ing page. (“And if no person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in like manner—by ballot— 
choose the President. But in choosing the President, the vote 
shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote.” —Constitution of the United Stutes, Article Section 3.) 
This procedure allots an equal voice in nominating the President 
to Nevada with a population of 45,000 and to New York State with 
its 6,000,000 inhabitants. The odds are about a hundred to one 
against such a contingency, and we only mention it to illustrate 
the openings a Presidential contest affords to fertile speculators. 


American political machinery is controlled by 

two * perpetually conflicting principles, which 
Englishmen with their preconceived notions of 

popular government and majority rule have not readily grasped ; but 
without their comprehension it is impossible to appreciate the play 
of the Constitution which alternately favours first one and then the 
other. These two principles are Equality among States and 
Equality among Citizens. The Senate, containing two members 
from each of the forty-five States, represents the former principle 
(New York State and Nevada being treated as equals). The House 
of Representatives represents the latter principle—Nevada 
possesses one Representative and New York State thirty-four. The 
President, again, represents a combination of the two principles— 
Nevada having three votes and New York State thirty-six, which 
gives a voter in Nevada about ten times the political power of a voter 
in New York. Finally, as we have seen, if there is a deadlock in the 
Electoral College, the Equality of the States—some of which are 
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mere mining camps—asserts itself, and the citizen subsides into 
impotence. The present political cleavage places a severe strain 
upon the Constitution, and the election of a minority President— 
which has happened before now—would in the existing state of 
feeling produce a painful crisis. All well-wishers to this great 
community of 70,000,000 must desire that the inevitable annoy- 
ance of the defeated Party may not be inflamed by any glaring 
electoral inequalities. 


One of the ablest editors in the United States, who 
has borne a most conspicuous part in opposing 
“ Bryanism,” has very kindly furnished the writer 
with an expert’s forecast of the coming election. Our readers may 
be interested to contrast it with the actual polling on November 
3rd, as well as with the amateur forecast on a previous page :— 


A PROFESSIONAL 
FORECAST. 


SuRE 108 MCKINLEY. FOR Bryan. Dovusrrvut. 
Maine ie South Carolina ... North Dakota (M.) 
New Hampshire Georgia ... — South Dakota . 
Vermont... Florida... Wyoming 
Massachusetts ... Mississippi... Washington 
Rhode Island Louisiana es Oregon (M.) 
Connecticut Arkansas California 
New York Colorado... 68 Nebraska (M.) ... 
New Jersey Idaho... hing Kansas (M.) 
Pennsylvania Montana... wick Missouri ... 
Delaware Nevada ... wie Virginia (B)... 
Maryland Utah... North Carolina... 
West Virginia ... Alabama (B.) .. 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Ohio Texas (B.) 
Indiana. ... 

Illinois... 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 


There have not been many straws during the last 
month to show which way the wind is blowing. 
State elections have been held in Georgia and Florida, indicating 
that the Democratic Party has not been broken up by its advocacy 
of Free Silver to the extent anticipated ; and this is claimed by the 
Bryanites as foreshadowing their triumph. On the other hand, 
owing to the failure in the wheat supply of other countries, notably 
India, there has been a marked advance in the price of American 
wheat, which has been used to prove that low prices have been due 


STRAWS. 


3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
9 
8 
10 
17 
12 
12 
15 
123 
| 257... 
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to over-production, and that when this is checked the farmer gets a 
decent price for his wheat, and that his misfortunes are not due to 
the Gold Standard. In reply, it is stated that no one contests the 
law of supply and demand, save those who assert that no apprecia- 


tion of silver would follow its demand for currency by the United 
States Government. 


The plans of campaign pursued by the rival candi- 

Cane ive dates have been throughout in remarkable con- 
trast. Major McKinley has remained at his own 

house at Canton, in Ohio, where great deputations from different 
parts of the Union have been poured in daily by special trains. 
Several thousand supporters have thus been reviewed day by day, 
and each group has had some appropriate observations addressed 
to it by the candidate. At the same time, the Republican Party, 
under the management of Mr. Hanna, the “ Organiser of Victory,” 
has covered the whole community with a flood of orators greatly 
superior to the talent engaged on the other side. Mr. McKinley’s 
claims are also being urged by the great bulk of the newspapers, 
while tons of literature have been distributed. In every respect 
but one he has had his opponent at a great disadvantage. The 
penurious state of the Democratic exchequer and the absence of 
supporters of influence and eloquence have cast a burden upon Mr. 
Bryan which would have killed any other nan. He travels about 
all day long and most nights, making speeches at available places, 
and showing himself to a vast number of people. It is calculated 
that he often succeeds in addressing 100,000 people per diem 
many of whom, no doubt, come from curiosity; but the pro- 
digious personal effort has told greatly in his favour, and he 
undoubtedly makes a very great impression upon his audiences. 
He is followed wherever he goes by the leading Republican 
orators, but the presence of a real live candidate, fighting 
single-handed against an overwhelming organization of wealth 
and ability has an electioncering value not easy to nullify. 
He has unquestionably been the people’s candidate, whether he is 
returned or not, and his denunciation of trusts, monopolies, and 
rings, which are as odious to all classes in the United States as 
they would be to English Conservatives if Great Britain were 
ravaged by them, has been serviceable to the community. Many 
of his speeches are marred by thoughtless invective against the 
classes, worthy of Mr. Gladstone, but it is not comparable to the 
thoughtlessness or savagery of the invective of which he has been 
the object. The infamous methods by which monopolies in the 
necessaries of life are obtained and maintained in the States de- 
serve all the censure they haye received in this campaign, and the 
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men who have becoine millionaires by such means can be more 
justly charged with breeding social discontent than “the dema- 
gogues” who denounce them. The folly of the demagogue consists 
in denouncing wealth qua wealth, without pausing to consider how 
it was acquired. The epithets heaped upon Mr. Bryan by his 
opponents would fill a thesaurus on turpitude. They have been a 
continual outrage, which neither his political programme nor his 
speeches in any way warrant. 


Major McKinley has rarely spoken without pledg- 
Prorection. ing himself to a higher tariff, which he advocates 
on the double ground that it will afford further 
protection to American industry, and at the same time supply the 
deficiencies of the Treasury. One would imagine, if it is completely 
successful in the first object, it may fail as regards the second. 
His advocacy of the tariff has been very popular with many of his 
audiences, and his success would be largely due to the expectations 
he has excited. At the same time he has received strenuous 
backing from many men who hate the McKinley tariff almost as 
much as they hate Free Silver, and are only supporting him as 
against the Chicago Platform, the triumph of which they would 
regard as the beginning of the end of American institutions. This 
section of his followers would work almost as hard to defeat a 
Tariff Bill as to prevent “ something being done for silver” ; so the 
Republican President would not lie upon a bed of roses. A popular 
argument in favour of Protection is so unheard of from British 
platforms that the reader may be interested in a quotation from 
one of Major McKinley’s characteristic speeches :— 


‘I believe it is the duty of this Government to encourage its own people and to 
pass such laws as will give to them the largest opportunity to improve their con- 
dition, the highest scale of wages, and the greatest encouragement to their skill 
and their labour. We have in this country more free trade than in any other 
country of the world, but it is free trade among ourselves, with forty-five States 
and 70,000,000 of people. We are constantly vieing with each other in every sec- 
tion of our common country for promotion of the highest interests of our respective 
populations, We believe in free trade in the United States in the same sense that 
we believe in the equal and reciprocal obligations which belong to every family. 
We are only a great National family. We trade with each other with absolute 
freedom and without restraint, and engage in free and unresentful rivalry in all 
the oceupations, employments, and industries of our people. The triumph of one 
section is the triumph of the other, all working together for the general good. 
When we have free trade with other countries, it should be in those products which 
we cannot produce ourselves and which we must have, and in exchange for which 
those countries will take the products that we make and grow ; and we should put 
a duty upon those foreign products that compete with American products, suf- 
ficiently not only to supply enough revenue for the uses of the Government, but 
sufticient to protect people in their own occupations against the products 
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of the cheaper a nd underpaid labour of the world. That seems to me to be the 
dictate of an enlightened patriotism, and it is certainly one of the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Republican Party ; and why should it not be so, my fellow- 
citizens? We are one nation ; we have one flag ; we have acommon destiny. The 
other nations of the world have their separate and independent political organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of working out for themselves the highest destiny possible. 
They owe no allegiance to this Government ; they contribute nothing to its sup- 
port, either in war or in peace ; and if they are to come into this country and com- 
pete with our people, we say that they can do it upon condition that a tariff shall 
be put upon their products, and that tariff will go toward sustaining this Govern- 
ment, and at the same time will be a defence to our own labourers and producers. 
That is the whole doctrine of the tariff. If we ever needed it, we need it now. 
We need it for the Federal Treasury, for that is in a condition of deficiency. We 
need it for the people of this country, for they, like the Treasury, are generally in 
a condition of deficiency.” 


An Englishman cannot help being struck by the 


THE CHICAGO 


Prockamur, horror and hatred with which the Chicago plat- 
form is viewed in the Eastern States. By the 

side of our own Radical programme, which most Americans give 
their moral support to as the embodiment of enlightenment and pro- 
gress, the Chicago platform is remarkably restrained. The British 
Radical Party has sought to accomplish three principal objects 
during the last three years, (1) the dismemberment of the country ; 


(2) the destruction of our Senate for declining to dismember the 
country ; (3) the destruction of the National Church. The prin- 
cipal plank in the Chicago Platform is a declaration in favour of Free 
Silver, or National Bimetallism; but that plank was not inserted in- 
to the Democratic programme until some weeks after the Republican 
Party had declared in favour of International Bimetallism. Of the 
two Bimetallisms, the latter is undoubtedly the wiser ; but if Inter- 
national Bimetallism is wise and virtuous, National Bimetallism may 
be rash, but it can hardly be wicked. The Chicago Convention 
also denounced “ the Republican threat to restore the McKinley 
Law,” and declared in favour of a tariff for revenue, and also in 
favour of an income tax, which has been thrown out by the casting 
vote of a Judge of the Supreme Court, to the great exasperation of 
many people who are anything but Anarchists. The Supreme Court 
is accordingly’menaced, though somewhat obscurely, as it has been 
many times before, by political parties, without detriment to its 
prestige. Further planks condemn pauper immigration, bid for the 
pensioners’ vote, express sympathy with Cuba, denounce trusts and 
pools, third terms for President, the means taken to maintain the 
gold reserve, &c. These seem to be very commonplace and unrevo- 
lutionary proposals; but there is a further item which is distinctly 
subversive, viz., the condemnation of President Cleveland’s firm atti- 
tude towards the Chicago riots, when he poured in Federal forces 
against the wish of a Governor who appeared to sympathize with 
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the riot. That is an offensive and disorderly attitude, adopted, one 
may assume, to catch votes in Illinois: but as two swallows don’t 
make a spring, one such plank can hardly constitute a Revolution. 
The writer would ask American Conservatives, who are so highly 
incensed with the Chicago platform, what they would make of a 
Resolution against their Senate such as English Conservatives were 
confronted with two years ago? 


Great Britain is, of course, the great bugbear of 

Tye GREAT the American politician. Major McKinley has 
drawn some of his loudest cheers by appealing to 

a cheap and narrow patriotism, and by calling upon his supporters 
to protect American industry against a supposed conspiracy on the 
part of Great Britain. The popularity of the McKinley Tariff is 
largely owing to the prevalent belief that, whatever it may have 
done to protect domestic industries, it at any rate inflicted damage 
on the enemy. In the same spirit, Mr. Bryan passionately calls 
upon his countrymen to revolt against “ British dictation.” He 
recently described Gold Monometallism in these terms: “It was a 
British policy. It is a British policy to-day, and what we ask is to 
replace the British policy with an American financial policy.” 
The exaggeration of this charge is transparent to all who are familiar 
with the economic history of this century. The evils of which 
American Bimetallists complain date from 1873, when silver was 
demonetized, not by “a crime,” or “a conspiracy,” but in sheer 
ignorance, by a group of nations of which the United States was 
one. Great Britain was not one of the “conspirators” or 
“criminals.” She did .not demonetize silver in 1873, for the very 
good reason that she had demonetized it in 1816. The apprecia- 
tion of the Gold Standard dates from 1873, and not from 1816, and 
had the system existing up to 1873 (with Great Britain on a 
gold basis) been prolonged to the present time, no Bimetallist who 
knows his subject supposes for a moment that the calamitous fall 
in the general level of prices, and the heavy burden it has inflicted 
upon production, would have occurred. The blame should be 
placed upon the proper shoulders, and if there be “criminals” or 
“conspirators,” they must be sought for in Germany, France, or 
the United States, the great demonetizers of silver during the years 
1873-1876. In sober truth, demonetization was due neither to 
“crime” nor “conspiracy,” but to supreme ignorance. Great 
Britain, in departing from the Gold Standard, would be reversing a 
system that has existed for eighty years. We believe it to be a bad 
system, but she has prospered in spite of it—she had the benefit of 
a Bimetallic neighbour until 1873—and to ask her to abandon it is 
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a different thing from asking a nation that has only experienced the 
Gold Standard during the last twenty years, during which its de- 
fects have become conspicuous, to revert to Bimetallism. Great 
Britain may perhaps more fairly complain of the disturbance of the 
monetary system in the seventies by other nations as injurious to 
her world-wide trade than they can complain of her negative 
attitude since 1816. The nations of the world are in reality all in 
the same boat, and there is no occasion for mutual recriminations. 
Civilized mankind is generally interested in replacing the present 
monetary chaos by a system of stability and order. 


Should the unexpected happen in the shape of a 

Tue ENGLISH Bryanite victory, the course of the bond fide Eng- 
lish investor is clear. He should abstain from 

reading his daily paper, and should hold all his American securities 
and pick up some additional ones during “the slump.” Within a 
year the market would right itself, and he would be glad that he 
had kept his head and not sacrificed his property to a fatuous 
panic. If the United States declared for a ratio of 16 to 1, and 
opened her mints on those terms, she would probably fail to 
maintain it, and there would be a temporary premium on gold, 
but her action of remonetizing silver would greatly appreciate that 
metal’s value, and whereas it now stands at about 30 to 1, free 
coinage would probably raise it to 20 to 1. This would force open 
the Indian mints, and a further appreciation of silver would ensue, 
raising the market rate to about 18 to 1—unless the law of supply 
and demand is to be banished to Saturn as the asylum of common- 
sense. France would probably be wise enough to jump at the 
opportunity thus afforded, and would come to terms with the 
United States; the only point to be discussed being whether the 
ratio of the Latin Union (154 to 1) should be restored, or whether 
the American ratio of 16 to 1 should be adopted. Englishmen 
may, perhaps, entertain the hope, should the question reach this 
stage, that a Cabinet containing Mr. Balfour and such open- 
minded men as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, 
and Lord Lansdowne, would not allow itself to be cowed 
by the ignorant ravings of Lombard Street, which can only be 
compared to the inflammatory utterances of fanatics in the 
Far West, who denounce “the crime of 1873” and the “goldbug 
conspiracy of Great Britain.” The investor should be able to see 
that a little nerve in the hour of panic, and a little subsequent 
patience, would stand him in good stead. His property would be 
represented under the new régime precisely as it is at present, i.c., 
by a piece of paper, resting, however, on a different and an incom- 
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parably more stable basis, viz., silver and gold rated at 16 to 1, which 
would ultimately be the market rate. We believe the United States 
and France, with India’s mints open, could maintain a ratio by 
their joint action, and they would probably be reinforced by Germany. 
Don’t be bullied by your banker or your editor, but read the story 
of Bimetallism in France, and think the thing out for yourself. 
No nation is more interested than ours in establishing a par of 
exchange with the silver-using world. Do not imagine for a 
moment that the collapse of the Free Silver Party in America 
involves the collapse of Bimetallism, though the most strenuous 
efforts are being made to consign them to a common perdition. 


As the readers of The National Review have 
AN ELECTIONFER: probably been accorded but few opportunities 

of reading Mr. Bryan’s speeches, of which they have 
probably heard a good deal, we reproduce one in extenso. It 
is typical of many others, being neither above them nor below them 
in tone or quality. Englishmen who have had to endure a long 
course of Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt may perhaps 
be surprised at the tempestuous flood of passion that this and 
similar utterances have evoked among the Conservative Eastern 
States. It admittedly contains a certain amount of clap-trap, but 
how can a political orator be reasonably expected to get through 
his peroration without appealing to the gallery? There is always an 
immense deal of nonsense talked during every Presidential Election, 
as there is during a General Election in Great Britain. For 
example, a leading McKinley paper has published frequent articles 
on “ Bryan’s mental condition,” consisting of medical opinions to 
the effect that he is insane, which is considered a very smart bit of 
electioneering. The speech we reproduce was addressed to 2,000 
women at Minneapolis on October 12th, and this report is from the 
New York Evening Post :— 


‘The reason why the mothers are taking such an interest in this campaign, the 
reason why the wives are feeling a deeper interest than they usually feel, is 
because they are becoming acquainted with the Gold Standard. They know that 
instead of being a just measure of deferred payments the Gold Standard has 
become a measure of deferred hope, and ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
This money question is not too deep to be understood by an American citizen ; 
every great political question is first a great economic question, and every great 
economic question is at last a great moral question, Questions are not settled 
until the right and wrong of the question are determined. Questions are not 
settled until people grasp the fundamental principle ; and when those principles 
are finally comprehended, then the people settle the question, and they settle 
it for a generation. The people are studying this question, studying it as 
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they have not studied it before; aye, studying it as they have not studied 
any question before in your lifetime or mine; and study leads to under- 
standing. But to study you must commence at the bottom and study up. Now, 
what is the first great principle? It is, the value of a dollar depends on the 
number of dollars. You can make dollars dearer or cheaper by changing the 
quantity. Now, this is a simple proposition. It is fundamental, and when you 
have studied it, and when you have understood it, you understand the money 
question, Suppose that we were walled in and had enough wheat in the enclosure 
to last us a year, and taking supply and demand into consideration, wheat was 
worth a dollar a bushel ; and suppose that the wheat was gathered into two great 
piles, and one woman owned one pile, and another woman owned another pile, 
and suppose the owner of this pile should read in the papers that the pile of 
wheat had been destroyed by fire, and that the people, instead of having both 
piles for their year’s supply, must all be fed from this pile. Now, what would be 
the result? Every bushel of wheat in this pile would rise in value. Why? 
Because the demand for wheat remained the same and the supply of wheat is cut 
in two. Now, what is the second thing you learn? That the lady who owns this 
pile of wheat will profit by the rise in wheat. And what is the third? She will 
be glad that it was the other pile of wheat that burned instead cf hers.” 


Mr. Byran continued as follows :— 


THE PINCH 

OF THE ** Now that is a simple question. Let me apply it to silver. 
GOLD STANDARD. We have about four billions of silver money and about four 
billions of gold money in the world. Suppose we destroy one 

pile and make the other pile do the service of both. What is the result? The 
demand for money remains the same, and the supply of money is cut in two, The 
result must be that the value of each dollar will rise. When the wheat was raised 
in value a bushel of wheat brought more money ; when money is raised in value a 
dollar in money buys more wheat. What is the second result? The people who own 
the money or who own contracts payable in dollars profit by the rise, and they are 
very glad of the rise. It has been said that woman is the conscience of the human 
race, and I endorse the proposition, I believe that women can grasp the great 
principles of justice and can detect right from wrong, probably with more clearness 
and more quickly than men, because they are not surrounded by so many of the in- 
fluences which may prevent an understanding of the truth of these questions. And 
I wart to appeal to you women, you women who are interested in your sons and your 
daughters, and I want you to look well before you pass your influence on the side 
of a Gold Standard, which may mean more wealth for the few, but which must 
mean more poverty and misery for the many. And remember this: You can’t 
live for yourselves alone ; you can’t control the destinies of those you love ; if 
you could provide against all contingencies of the future, if you could leave them 
money and be sure that to the remotest generation that money would protect 
them from want and injury, you might feel indifferent ; but, my friends, you can’t 
do it. There is only one thing that is sure to be left them; leave them good 
government; that, instead of giving favour to few, will protect every one 
in the enjoyment of life, of liberty, and pursuit of happiness ; and you will have 
given to your children the richest heritage. The cities have not felt the pinch 
of the Gold Standard as quickly as the country has, and when you, mothers 
and wives, are enjoying the comforts of life, | want you to give one moment’s 
thought to the mothers and wives throughout this land whose lot has been 
made harder and whose life has been made darker by the Gold Standard. 
Go into the homes where the mortgage has been foreclosed ; go into the homes 
where the husband and wife started out with that laudable ambition to own a 
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hone, where they prid down with what they had saved, and expected to be able 
to pay the balance, but with the Gold Standard and hard times, property has fallen, 
work has become scarce, and they have given up those homes ; and then remember, 
my friends, that all they have lost has been gained by those who hold a 
fixed indebtedness, who trade in money and profit by the adversities of the people. 
Do you think that this condition can last? No, my friends, no condition of 
bondage was ever permanent. The task-master has always thought that if he 
could just stop complaint, those in his custody would be saved ; but you can’t stop 
complaint until you take away the cause of complaint, and the task-master is never 
wise enough to see that while the complaint lasts there will always be agitation. 
You tell me that the Gold Standard can be permanent. My friends, I have got to 
change my opinion of the Almighty’s love before I will ever believe that He in- 
tended the human race to toil, while a few should grow fat by taxing them.” 


The speech concluded as follows :— 


CHRISTIAN 

SOCIALISM. “You tell me that civilization must result in driving the 
extremes of society farther apart? No, it was never so. 
When we talk about the common people, and by them I mean the great mass of 
the people who do not assume to be uncommon, we are called demagogues, and 
yet, my friends, the common {people have given to this world all that is good, 
The common people have given to society all that is valuable. Every reform 
has come up from beneath. It has never come down from the well-to-do of 
society. Do not despise these people. The Bible tells you that when Christ 
preached, those who devoured widows’ houses would turn him out, but the com- 
mon people heard him gladly ; and yet, my friends, it is the common people who 
they tell you to-day are not capable of self-government. I tell you that the com- 
mon people of this nation are the only portion of it who will defend democratic 
institutions in this land. It is the common people who appreciate our form of 
government. It is the common people who produce the wealth in time of peace, 
and it is the common people and they alone that in time of war are willing 
to offer their lives in their nation’s defence. Don’t, my friends, despise them. 
Don’t question their capacity for government. Don’t doubt their good intent, 
Don’t say that when they cry out for relief they have no cause. I beg you 
to realize that we are passing through a crisis in human affairs. This is no little 
contest. We have arrayed in this contest on either side the great forces of 
society. Against us are those forces which are called strong, and which are con- 
sidered influential—money, wealth, position—but on our side is simply justice. 
We are opposed to Trusts. We want your sons to be permitted to enter life with 
a1even chance, without becoming favourites of some great monopoly. We want 
your children and our children to have an equal chance in the race for life, and 
not be crowded out by these great organizations of wealth which are trampling upon 
the rights of men. We want this nation to be what our forefathers intended. 
This battle is fought not here alone, it is fought for mankind. We fight upon 
te hilltop, and all the people are watching to see on which side victory shall come. 
Show me a man who is oppressed, who is suffering from the effects of vicious 
legislation ; show me a man who has confidence in the future of the human race, 
and I will show you a man, I care not where he lives, who is offering up a 
silent prayer for our success, Show me the Pharaohs of the world, who would 
make those under them make bricks without straws ; show me the oppressor, 
show me those privileged classes entrenched behind laws of favouritism, and I 
will show you people, I care not in what nation they live, who are not only 
sympathizing with, but willing to send money to help our opponents fasten the 

Gold Standard upon the American people.” 
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We would specially ask our readers to note what 
Tut INDIAN we have said concerning the Indian mints in fore- 
casting the effects of Mr. Bryan’s pussible victory. 
As the Indian mints were closed to silver in anticipation of the 
stoppage of purchases of silver by the United States in 1893, so it 
would be natural and fitting that they should be opened again in 
pursuance of the adoption of silver by America in 1897. The 
adoption of silver by America, it is hardly necessary to say, would 
be a far more powerful lever for silver than the Sherman Act ever 
was or could have been. And the reopening of the Indian mints 
would become, not only advisable, but practically necessary, upon 
the rehabilitation of silver by America. Only the projected, or 
threatened, gold parity at 1s. 4d. the rupee stands in the way; and 
this gold parity would become absurd, besides detrimental to the 
interests of India (as well as of Great Britain) when the new 
American silver policy had raised the silver content of the 
rupee—as it indubitably would—to the 1s. 4d. point. 


The month of September closed with the European 

ee... _ atmosphere full of alarm, suspicion, and expecta- 
~ OutLoox. tion. The Eastern Question, genuinely and legiti- 
mately disturbing as it is, can never be raised 

Without agitating the nerves of statesmen and publicists even more 
than its intrinsic importance warrants. It carries with it the 
terrors of the unknown. If two first-rate Powers were at war, as 
happened in 1870, we might at least have some definite idea as to 
the limits and possible area of the conflict. But the Eastern 
Question may mean anything; and once a shot is fired anywhere 
in the seismic region of South-Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
there is no one of the greater Powers, and perhaps not more than 
three or four of the smaller members of the civilized community 
of nations, which could count with absolute certainty against the 
risk of being drawn into the quarrel. ‘The atrocious brutalities of 
Turkish rule, culminating in the Constantinople massacres of the 
early autumn, had brought the Cabinets and Foreign Offices face to 
face with an unmistakable Eastern crisis; and the existence of an 
indignant agitation in England on behalf of the oppressed nation- 
ality, which seemed at one time strong enough to force the hand 
of the Government, threatened to precipitate the acute stage at 
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any moment. How imminent the danger had grown in seven or 
eight weeks is not likely to be known to the world at large for 
many years to come, perhaps, not till the half-dozen princes and 
ministers, who have held the fates of civilized humanity in their 
hands during this year of marvels, have passed from the stage. 
Diplomacy has baftled the restless lanterns of the Press, and 
pursued its way with more than its customary secrecy—and it 
never was more secret and self-contained than in this democratic 
age of ours. But while we do not know exactly what has been 
done, we have indications that point directly to two conclusions : 
first, that Great Britain has abandoned, if she ever entertained, 
the design of attempting to coerce the Sultan into good behaviour 
by her own unaided efforts, and without reference to the Concert 
of Europe; secondly, that this same Concert is now at length 
permitted by Russia to adopt a more satisfactory attitude than 
that of mere negation. There is evidence, indeed, that something 
like joint pressure will be brought to bear upon the Sultan to 
exact from him effectual guarantees for the lives and property of 
his Christian subjects. On this point a letter from Lord Salisbury’s 
secretary to Mr. Carvell Williams throws perhaps as much light 
as the situation will admit. “With reference to the hope ex- 
pressed by you that Her Majesty’s Government will make known 
to the public the actual position of this question, I am to say that 
Lord Salisbury regrets that he is not in a position to speak freely 
on the matter to which you refer, as if he could do so he might 
have an opportunity of removing some misapprehensions which 
appear to prevail in regard toit. But as Great Britain is taking 
no isolated action at Constantinople, there are obvious objections 
to his speaking freely on the subject, which would not exist if this 
country were acting independently of the other European Powers.” 
This letter has helped to relieve the public mind of the gravest of 
all its apprehensions, which is the dread that England might find 
herself brought into collision, if not into armed hostility, with a 
combination of three or four, or even five of the great Powers of 
Europe acting together in defence of the Ottoman Empire, or, at 
least, of the status quo in the misgoverned region known by that 
name. 


Whether the apprehension was reasonable, and 
whether it ought to weigh sufficiently to deterGreat 
Britain from vindicating a great wrong, are two dis- 
tinct questions. On the first point we cannot have much doubt. 
We believe it to be the fact that if the new Holy—or Unholy— 
Alliance of the Continental Powers was not formed, it was within 
reasonable distance of formation. On this subject it is impossible for 


A New 
ALLIANCE. 
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Lord Salisbury, or any other official person, to enlighten us at present. 
But the unique circumstances under which Lord Rosebery delivered 
his great speech at Edinburgh on the 9th of October, give to that 
address the character of what on the Continent is called “inspira- 
tion.” We may well believe that the late Premier had something 
more than ¢lub gossip and newspaper guess-work to go upon when 
he declared, as he did with the utmost emphasis, that “there was 
a fixed and resolute agreement on the part of the Great Powers of 
Europe, all of them, or nearly all of them, to resist by force any 
single-handed intervention by England in the affairs of the East.” 
This is explicit enough. If Lord Rosebery’s information is correct 
it is impossible to resist his conclusion that “isolated action by 
Great Britain means an European war.” He might have added an 
European war, in which such a balance of adverse force would be 
arrayed against us as we have scarcely had to face in our history. 
Even at the darkest moment of the Napoleonic struggle we never 
had all the great naval and the great military Powers against us at 
one and the same time. 


The other question—whether even with this possi- 
bility before us we ought to desist from our efforts 


THE COLLAPSING 
AGITATION. 
to put an immediate end to the decimation of the 


Armenian people—has been answered, by the majority of English- 
men, in the way which common sense suggests. Unlike the lady 
referred to by Lord Rosebery in his speech, we are most of us dis- 
inclined to risk the shattering of the Empire for the sake even of 
the persecuted and plundered Christians of Anatolia. Yet we are 
not surprised that there is a certain distinct tendency to answer 
the question the other way, and to refuse to be frightened from the 
path of humanity, even if this terrifying shadow lies across it. 
The view seems to us altogether mistaken, and if it were to prevail 
the results would be more disastrous than we care to contemplate. 
But there is something not wholly discreditable to our public 
morality in the fact that this opinion should be held. It is un- 
questionably revolting to the conscience of Englishmen, and rather 
wounding to their pride, to be told that they cannot put right a 
great wrong, which they are under a kind of special obligation to 
remedy, because the military Powers of the Continent object. We 
have used the term Holy Alliance in speaking of the new Russian 
League of Peace; and it must be admitted that there is in it an 
unpleasant reminiscence of the methods of the Metternich era 
and the Conference of Laybach. There is an echo of revolt against 
this muzzling of the European conscience in some sentences of the 
letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed to the promoters of the great 
19* 
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Armenian meeting at St. James’s Hall ‘on October 19th. “To 
advertise beforehand,” says Mr. Gladstone indignantly, “in the 
ears of the Great Assassin, that our action under all circum- 
stances will be cut down to what the most backward of the Six 
[Great Powers] may think sufficient, appears to me, after the 
experience we have had, to be an abandonment’ alike of 


duty and prudence.” Others, perhaps, more careful of con- 


sequences than Mr. Gladstone has invariably shown himself in 
foreign policy, have applauded this sentiment. But what does it 
mean? That we are to take our own line in Turkish affairs, 
whether the other Powers approve or not, or even if the other 
Powers oppose? This may be generous or chivalrous, but it is so 
appallingly dangerous that even Mr. Gladstone shrinks from stat- 
ing it explicitly. The official Liberal view may be said to be that 
which is very cautiously, if not very ardently, expressed by Lord 
Kimberley. “I cannot doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
would receive general support, irrespective of party, in any steps 
which they may take, not involving an European war, in order to 
put an end toa state of things in Turkey which is a scandal to 
Europe.” Ina general way, this may be said to be the line on 
which the agitation is now running. Practically it amounts to 
little more than an energetic attempt to “strengthen Lord Salis- 
bury’s hands,” as the favourite phrase goes. In other words, the 
country must be content to leave the matter to the responsible 
Minister, and only keep well before his mind its earnest desire, on 
which, indeed, he can hardly be mistaken, that the wrongs of the 
Christian population of Turkey shall be redressed and further mas- 
sacres prevented. An agitation conducted on this basis can hardly 
arouse much enthusiasm, however genuine it may be; and we are 
not likely to hear much more of Armenian meetings, unless re- 
newed massacres should again rouse the feelings of Englishmen to 
a fever heat, which all the counsels of prudence and statesmanship 
may find it difficult to allay. 


_ Ifthe danger of a violent agitation, which might 
Lonp RosEnERY’S have seriously hampered the Government and 

exposed us to painful misunderstandings abroad, 
has passed away, at any rate for the present, the result is largely 
due to the action of a single public man. On the morning of the 
8th of October the world was startled by the publication of a 
letter from Lord Rosebery to Mr. T. E. Ellis, the chief Opposition 
Whip, in which the noble lord announced that the leadership of 
the Liberal Party, so far as he was cone2rned, must be considered 
vacant. The reasons for this remarkable step may be summarized 
from Lord Rosebery’s letter, as follows :— 
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{1.) An ‘apparent difference” between himself and a large section of the 
Liberal Party on the Eastern Question. 


(2.) The fact that on this same question Lord Rosebery was not altogether in 
agreement with Mr. Gladstone ; and 


(3.) The failure of Lord Rosebery to receive ‘explicit support” from the Party 
generally. 
The situation, as Lord Rosebery explained, was not “altogether 
new,” except as regards the position of Mr. Gladstone. It was the 
intervention of that statesman, as he subsequently declared, which 
had acted as the last straw upon his overburdened back. In other 
words, he could have borne with the indifference and hostility of 
colleagues, who from the beginning regarded his leadership as a 
species of usurpation; he could have endured the opposition of 
that large Radical section which distrusted a leader who was 
wholly a Peer, and scarcely half a Home Ruler; he might have 
steeled himself against the vituperation of The Daily Chronicle 
and Mr. Labouchere. But when, to all these obstacles and diffi- 
culties, was added the reappearance on the scene of an irrespon- 
sible free-lance, of overwhelming influence and prestige, who could 
break into the performance when he chose, and alter all Lord 
Rosebery’s arrangements as he pleased, the titular leader not 
unnaturally revolted. When, moreover, to his personal humilia- 
tion was added the possibility, as he believed, of the gravest danger 
to the commonwealth, he could hold out no longer. He threw up 
a post which must long since have become onerous and even pain- 
ful to a man who, beneath a somewhat reserved exterior, conceals 
a sensitiveness more acute than makes for the happiness of those 
who take part in so rough a trade as that of Party politics. That 
on this occasion Lord Rosebery has acted with patriotism and 
statesmanship is conceded by all but the bitter partisans who are 
assailing their late leader with indecent fury. But on the whole, 
the sense of the country, and probably of the bulk of the 
Liberal Party, is with him. At Edinburgh, the day after the 
publication of the letter to Mr. Ellis, Lord Rosebery vindicated 
himself in an address which deserves to rank among the notable 
political speeches of our time. He certainly has never reached 
a higher level of oratory than in this finely balanced apologia, 
which in the dignity of its style, the closeness of its argument, 
and the impassioned warmth of its more animated passages, was 
altogether worthy of a great historic moment in our Party annals. 
In those sentences which he devoted to the question of Turkey 
and the international situation, Lord Rosebery displayed, with con- 
vincing force, the weakness and the hazards of the policy of 
isolated intervention. The best proof of the cogency of the 
demonstration is the fact that no attempt has been made to 
dispute it directly. Even those against whom it was aimed either 
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profess perfect agreement with Lord Rosebery, or content them- 
selves with reiterating dissidence from his views in vague 
generalities, such as we have quoted above from Mr. Gladstone. 
No other speaker or writer has so clearly brought home the 
enormous difficulties of isolated interference. Lord Rosebery 
showed that to talk of “ putting pressure” on the Sultan without 
the employment of force is merely to land in such meaningless 
futilities as the proposal to frighten the Turks by withdrawing 
our Ambassador; while to employ force means to undertake 
_ operations of a magnitude such as we have not contemplated 
this century, even if behind the “coercion” of Turkey did not 
lie the possibility of further complications. Lord Rosebery also 
showed that the Cyprus Convention, though it gives us the 
right to demand good government from Turkey, does not lay 
on us the obligation to enforce it. But even if it did, there are 
other considerations to bind us. “I am not less haunted,” said 
the late Premier, “than you are by the horrors of Armenia, 
by the horrors that have transformed an earthly paradise into 
an organized hell. For all that I would not attempt to do away 
with those horrors by adding to them a horror a hundred-fold 
greater. It is not ours to dispense in the world universally the 
punishment of wrong and the reward of right. We have to 
balance, as it were, between two evils, and of the two I cannot 
balance between the evil of Armenian massacre alone, and the 
evil of Armenian massacre plus European war.” 


The probable effects of Lord Rosebery’s resignation 

THe Persona. upon the Radical Party and its leaders are dis- 
Lom Recuneny’s cussed in a subsequent article of this Review. 
REsIGNATION. But some of Lord Rosebery’s references in his 
speech to the difficulties he had experienced as 

leader are so significant and interesting that they must be quoted 
here. After dwelling upon the inherent and, as he termed them, 
“the external” difficulties that must beset any leader of that 
Party who is in the Lords, he observed, “ of the internal difficulties 
I will only say that they were not less than the external.” “It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find the particular kind of political 
twins that can act together in the position of leader of the House 
of Lords and leader of the House of Commons when the Peer 
is Prime Minister, and the other is not.” In a subsequent passage 
he thanked those colleagues who happened to be present for 
their “devoted co-operation,” and singling out Mr. Asquith for 
special praise, he declared of him “that it is that rare combina- 
tion of head and heart which in my humble judgment, if my 
prophecy be worth anything, will conduct him to ,the highest 
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office of the State.” This prophecy was construed in some 
quarters as a specific nomination of Mr. Asquith as his successor 
in the leadership. But in a speech made a few days afterwards 
Mr. Asquith denied that any such construction should be put upon 
those words. And certainly after the first outbursts of the rival 
Radical newspapers in support of their own particular favourite 
for the leadership, and their frantic efforts to show that they 
could class this or that Radical M.P. on their side, the Radical 
Party has sobered down into a sombre acquiescence with the 
status quo. It is generally recognized in its ranks that Sir 
William Harcourt will continue to lead the Party in the House 
of Commons, that Lord Kimberley will formally lead the little 
band of Liberal Peers, and that the eventual outcome of Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement and of his speech must be left to the 
gradual course of events, and to the chapter of accidents. It is 
generally declared that the vacant leadership can only be defini- 
tively filled in a rather remote future. This has been the burden 
of the advice professed to his friends by Mr. Asquith and other 
Radical speakers. This is the purport of the conclusion arrived 
at by the Executive of the National Liberal Federation. 


The great meeting at St. James’ Hall met, happily, 

too late for mischief, even if its principal promoters 

ad been bent on mischief, as some of them cer- 

tainly appeared to be a few weeks ago. As it was, Lord Rosebery’s 
great speech at Edinburgh had already killed the agitation, in its 
insaner form, and the residue of the phrenetics who had not 
yet fully recovered their right mind may be supposed to have 
had their frenzy unconsciously quieted by surrounding influences. 
The atmosphere of returning common-sense had “on the heat and 
flame of their distemper sprinkled cool patience ””—or some other 
equally effective febrifuge. There was still some vapouring about 
war from professional men of peace, and the Bishop of Hereford 
announced a noble resolve which would have reminded one of the 
stern patriotism of the Spartan mother if it had not also irresistibly 
recalled the boast of Artemus Ward’s hero, that “he had already 
given two cousins to the war and stood ready to sacrifice all his 
wife’s relations in the national cause.” But even from the 
combined utterances of two Bishops, a Socialist peer-mayor, 
the Chairman of the London County Council, and Dr. Welldon, it 
would be impossible to extract one-tenth part of the mischievous 
matter which Mr. Gladstone contrived to compress into a single 
paragraph of the letter expressing his regrets of his inability to 
attend the meeting. He need not have regretted it, if his object 
was, as it would seem to have been, to render still more arduous 
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Lord Salisbury’s most difficult and delicate task of reorganizing 
the concert of Europe. For whole newspaper columns of his 
eloquence could not possibly have contributed more to this end than 
the blunt assertion that “ to say that our enforcement of our treaty 
rights to stop massacre ””"—meaning, of course, our isolated action 
in that sense—“would provoke hostilities from one or more Powers 
is in my judgment a wild paradox with no support from reason 
or history.” One of the first things of which it is necessary to con- 
vince the Powers is that we have renounced—or rather that the 
sane portion of the English people never for a moment entertained 
—the intention of attempting any such “enforcement of our treaty 
rights ” against the warnings, and the threatened resistance, of our 
co-signatories ; and one of the last things therefore which we should 
desire to present to the notice of the Powers is the spectacle of a 
former leader of the Radical Party—an authority whose counter- 
influence is regarded by his successor as powerful enough to deter- 
mine that successor’s resignation—encouraging his countrymen by 
assurances of its perfect safety to take that very course. 


Lord Rosebery did his best to sterilize the malig- 

a Sones nant bacillus of this suggestion by his emphatic 
TRICK. reiteration at Colchester of his statement that 
single-handed interference means an European war 

-—a statement founded on strong conviction and good information 
and not, he significantly added, to be destroyed “ by any rhetoric, 
however impassioned, or any deductions from inward intelligence, 
as opposed to the facts that have been laid before him.” And in 
the same speech he disposed in his happiest satirical vein of Mr. 
Courtney’s solemn suggestion that England should “set herself 
right” with Europe, first, by the surrender of Cyprus not to Turkey 
but apparently to anarchy—unless the “ Prince,” whom the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin would like to instal on the island with a “small 
civil list” provided by ourselves, is to be, as indeed he could 
hardly help being, a mere creature of Great Britain, in which 
case we should simply have averted Cyprian anarchy at the ex- 
pense of deepening the European conviction of British hypocrisy ; 
and, secondly, by “exchanging our exclusive control of Egypt for 
an international settlement.” Rightly did Lord Rosebery compare 
this precious proposal to an application of the “confidence trick” to 
European politics. The only defect in the parallel is that it does 
not do full justice to the absurdity of the course recommended to 
us, ‘T'o the confidence trick, as practised on the smaller scale by 
its performers in the streets of London, two actors, each playing a 
well-defined part, are indispensable. There must be “a simpleton 
and a knave.” The knave invites the simpleton to entrust him 
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with his purse, and the simpleton accepts the invitation. Here, 
however, there is no invitation, and, as Mr. Courtney has quite cor- 
rectly pointed out, no knave. The simpleton fills the stage alone. 
Of his own motion he is to place his property in the hands of the 
bystanders, who will thank him, divide it among them, and go their 
way—with their “ confidence in his integrity perhaps increased, but 
with their confidence in his wisdom undermined.” 


Up to the present we have not taken much by our 
well-organized raid on the dynamite conspirators. 
Of the four men captured in England and else- 
where Bell alone remains to us, and we can hardly feel very confi- 
dent of Bell’s conviction for an offence which, from one cause or 
another, we have not succeeded in bringing home to any of his 
supposed confederates. Kearney and Haines have been politely 
bowed out of Holland by the Dutch authorities, and, the French 
Government having refused us the extradition of Tynan, that 
peculiarly odious specimen of the latter-day revolutionist, whose 
abjectly servile flatteries of the country of his asylum are almost 
as disgusting as his bloodthirsty vapourings against ourselves, has 
taken his departure for his “proud home in the settin’ sun.” It 
must be admitted that the complete immunity of these men, even 
from the risk attendant upon an investigation of the charges 
against them, leaves a very unfavourable impression of the exist- 
ing state of international law, so far as it relates to the commission 
of crimes which it is a matter of common international interest to 
suppress. What may be the tenor of the extradition treaty 
between Holland and Belgium, if any such treaty exist, we do not 
know, but, whether it be non-existent or merely ineffective, it can- 
not, we should think, be a very agreeable reflection for Belgium 
that dynamite manufactories may be established with impunity 
within her borders, if the manufacturers, on finding that the eye of 
the law is upon them, only take the precaution of stepping across 
the frontier of a neighbouring state. So far as we in England are 
concerned, Mr. H. L. Stephen has done his best to console us by 
pointing out in a letter to The Times that even if we had got 
extradition of 'Tynan and the others, we could not have procured | 
their conviction under the Explosives Act if, as no doubt is the 
case, they are not British subjects, inasmuch as that Act “applies 
only to acts committed in this country, or by British subjects 
abroad.” If this is as far as the Legislature has gone, there is, of 
course, an end of the matter, but when Mr. Stephen goes on to 
observe that it is probably as far as it is advisable to go, we find a 
difficulty in following him. “I do not think,” he says, “that we 
should be willing to allow French Courts to punish an Englishman 
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for acts done in England, and unless we are willing to go this 
length we can hardly assume a corresponding power ourselves.” 
This, however, is hardly to the point. All nations are jealous, and 
to some extent justly jealous of allowing their subjects to be 
punished by other nations for offences committed on their own 
soil, but in the present case we should have been asking leave of 
the Dutch and French Governments to punish, not Dutch or 
French, but American subjects for offences committed on Dutch 
and French soil; so that the susceptibilities in question would not 
be aroused. Nor do we think that there would be any unwilling- 
ness on our part to surrender to the French Government an 
Italian, say, or German refugee, who had abused our hospitality 


by conspiring with French Anarchists to commit a dynamite out- 
rage in France. 


The case of Tynan stands, of course, on an entirely 
Tynan’s Case. different footing, assuming, that is to say, that his 
extradition was sought, as reported, on the 
ground of his complicity in the Phenix Park murders. Such an 
application would, no doubt, have been hopeless from the first; but 
the grounds of its refusal are certainly interesting, if, as appears 
to be the case, they reveal the singular, and to most of us the 
unsuspected, fact that criminals have the benefit of a Statute of 
Limitations under the French law. Whether the statutory term runs 
from the commission of the crime, or from the detection of its per- 
petrator, we do not know, though the distinction is obviously one 
of no little importance. If from the commission of the crime, then 
the law which allows a criminal to profit by the inability of the 
police to discover, or, discovering, to apprehend him within a fixed 
term of years, will appear to most English lawyers to be founded 
on a concepticn of law and its administration worthy only of opéra 
bouffe. If, on the other hand, the term runs from the date of the 
criminal’s detection, it still seems alittle anomalous that he should 
enjoy, as Tynan appears to do, a more liberal privilege than the 
debtor, whose only claim to relief under our Statute of Limita- 
tions depends upon his having remained within the jurisdiction. 
The relation in which the British Government stands to 
this eminently cautious absentee is hardly that of the creditor to 
the debtor against whom he has neglected, though the opportunity 
was open to him, to enforce his claim. 


But this technical objection to Tynan’s extradition 
“De TE FABULA is a less serious matter than the well-known dis- 
inclination of France to surrender to England any 
miscreant who can pretend that his crime has a political complexion. 
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Stabbing two unarmed men to death is an atrocious and cowardly 
act; but the knife, it is true, is the traditional weapon of assassins 
whom history has consecrated as “ political” offenders, and those 
who wield it are at least entitled to plead that they attack or en- 
danger no other life than that at which they aim. The fact, how- 
ever, that Tynan helped to concert an assassination of the old 
fashioned kind can hardly, one would think, appear so meritorious 
an act even toa Frenchman as to privilege him to plan the whole- 
sale destruction of innocent people. At any rate it will, perhaps, 
cease to present this appearance when the next Anarchist, red with 
the blood of maimed and shattered Frenchmen, seeks asylum on our 
shores. Nothing less than that probably will render our neigh- 
bours “astute to distinguish,” as the lawyers say, between 
“political ” and ordinary crime ; and we in England should be able 
to await this enlightenment with patience since it must be ad- 
mitted that our own education on the subject is of comparatively 
recent date. After all, we are only paying the natural and not un- 
just penalty of the “eleuthero-maniac” extravagances, as Carlyle 
would have called them, of which we were guilty during the 
Palmerstonian era. When we think of the Orsini bombs, the 
Bernard trial, the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, and the fall of one 
of the most popular Ministers and strongest Government that 
England has ever had because they had merely introduced a 
measure to empower the Executive to expel from Great Britain 
any foreigner conspiring therein against the life of a foreign 
sovereign—when, we say, our memories recall these events to 
those of us who are old enough to have witnessed them, perhaps 
even the most dutiful of Britannia’s children may feel tempted 
to reply with a de te fabula narratur to her murmurings against 
the conduct of France. The French, however, they too, will have 
to complete their education on this matter as we have done; and 
both they, and we, and all the civilized nations of the world will 
have to clear our minds of a good deal of cant about “sacred 
rights of asylum” and so forth before we shall be able to make 


any real progress in stamping out these enemies of the human 
race. 


There is perhaps no great office-bearer in the State, 

Tue Late whether executive or judicial, upon whose ability 
Canrersury. OF Otherwise in the discharge of his duties his 
countrymen are so little able to pronounce an 

instructed judgment as upon the competence and the success of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury. Ministers, of course, in these days 
may be almost said to live, move, and have their being in the 


public eye, and even judicial authorities, up to the ineffable Lord 
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Chancellor himself, are exposed to a certain amount of more or 
less public professional criticism, which forms the basis of a 
popular estimate, as a rule sufficiently accurate, of their character 
and calibre. But a Primate of All England is not criticized, at 
least not openly, by his sufiragans—though the delightfully indis- 
ereet volume of Dr. Magee’s correspondence which has just been 
published shows how “ faithfully” they can deal with him in private ; 
while if he gave the world too much opportunity of knowing what 
he was doing for the Church, he would be “ suspect ” by the more 
judicious of his countrymen on that ground alone. This, to a 
prelate like the late Archbishop Benson, whose personality and, so 
far as these were known, whose powers, were not of the kind to impress 
the multitude on the first view, was no light disadvantage. People 
saw before them an Anglican ecclesiastic of much sweetness and 
benignity of aspect, graceful of speech, both in public and in private, 
gentle and refined in bearing, and, in fact, a man who appeared to 
possess every moral and spiritual excellence befitting his reverend 
and exalted office. But knowing, as they could know, nothing or 
hardly anything of his qualities of intellect and will, of his 
judgment, his industry, his organizing and administrative capacity, 
they might easily have set him down as an amiable but weak 
occupant of a post which, above all things, requires vigour and 
firmness as conditions of its successful tenure. Indeed, as a 
matter of fast, there was a general impression abroad that the 
late Archbishop was not so “strong a man” as his predecessor. 
The testimony, however, of those who came most into official 
and social contact with him do undoubtedly show—after all due 
allowance made for the partiality of friendship and of regrets still 
fresh—that this was a signal mistake. It is certain that a man who 
created a new public school, and put life into a newly created 
diocese could have been no fuinéant, and the evidence is 
unanimous to the effect that the resolution and moral courage dis- 
played by the Archbishop in the discharge of his judicial and 
quasi-judicial functions were no less remarkable than the 
sagacity and energy which he brought to the work of administra- 
tion. For the rest he fully represented that admirable tradition 
of our lay statesmanship which has always ordained that the 
Metropolitan of the Anglican Church, whatever else he may be, 
must be a man of moderation and “rich in saving common-sense.” 
Sumner, Longley, Tait, Benson, to cite only the Primates of the 
last half-century, vary as they might and did in intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, all thoroughly answered to the definition. One 
trembles to think how the Church would have fared if certain of 
the episcopal contemporaries of each had changed places with 
them. 


THE CHURCH AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


THE Parliamentary Session of 1896 has many aspects. To Irish 
landlords it appears in one fashion, to Irish Nationalists in 
another ; English Conservatives and Welsh Radicals look back on 
it with different feelings, but it will scarcely be denied that no 
class has more reason to think of it with disappointment, gloom, 
and even bitterness, than those Churchmen who have been ac- 
customed to reckon themselves members of the Unionist Party. 
For them to reflect on it, and to search for the lessons which it 
may teach, cannot be pleasant, but also cannot fail to be profitable. 
Nor, indeed, can any Unionist afford to ignore or forget events 
which may possibly turn out to be the beginning of an important 
secession from his Party. 

When Parliament met in February last most Churchmen, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, were, as they had a right to 
be, in good spirits. The elections of 1895 had given an over- 
whelming majority to one political party. And the influence of 
the Church of England and the activity of her adherents had 
been, and were admitted to have been, one of the causes of that 
result. The attack on the Church in Wales had aroused strong 
Church feeling, a powerful organization for the defence of the 
Church had been set up, and had been worked with triumphant 
effect in many districts. In Wales itself six seats had been won, 
and no one doubted that these victories were due to the Church. 
Nor was it only on the issue of disestablishment that Churchmen 
could claim to have contributed to the Unionist success. Mr. 
Acland’s policy at the Education Department had alarmed the 
supporters of voluntary schools, and zeal for religious teaching 
was believed to have brought many votes to the Unionist candi- 
dates. The ordinary rules of Party tactics, apart from any 
principle whatever, seemed to ensure that the great majority which 
Churchmen had helped to bring together would work in part to 
achieve the objects that Churchmen had at heart. No Party, it 
was thought, even if guided by nothing better than self-interest, 
could venture to disappoint such valuable allies. But it did not 
seem necessary to rely on self-interest alone. Almost all the 
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Government, and the great majority of the Party, were at any rate 
nominally members of the Church of England; and some of the 
most prominent among its leaders were believed to be zealous in 
her cause. Even Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionist Noncon- 
formists were not thought to be really against satisfying the desires 
of Churchmen. On education, indeed, it was expected they might 
be unfriendly. But the pledges that had been given to relieve 
Voluntary Schools had been so clear that it was thought that the 
Unionist Party could scarcely fail to keep them. About Church 
Reform no serious division of opinion among Unionists was looked 
for ; indeed, it was well known that even the more moderate Radicals 
were willing to assist in removing abuses from the Church. It was 
natural, therefore, that Churchmen should feel hopeful. On 
education, no doubt, the fight would be hard, but there they had 
the security of definite pledges to rely upon, and to the necessary 
reforms in the Church no formidable opposition seemed likely 
to arise. Surely a Government and a Party so overwhelmingly 
powerful, so deeply indebted to Churchmen, so loud in their pro- 
fessions of friendship for the Church, both could and would do 
all that was asked. 

And now the Session is past. It has not been, as some Opposi- 
tion journalists seem inclined to suggest, a barren Session. Many 
Acts have been carried. The desires of those interested in agricul- 
ture especially were much considered. Time was found to force 
through two bills—one for England and one for Scotland—in relief 
of agricultural rates. Another short bill was passed to make per- 
manent the protection against cattle diseases already occasionally 
afforded to farmers by administrative order. A less controversial, 
but much more complicated bill, was passed to establish Light Rail- 
ways. And other interests were not forgotten. The Truck Bill, the 
Coal Mines Bill, and the Conciliation Bill were carried, and may be 
reckoned towards the fulfilment of those pledges of moderate social 
reform which were given at the election. An immense addition was 
made to the fighting power of the country by the passing of the Naval 
Works Bill; and lastly (not to mention smaller matters) much time 
and energy was devoted to carrying in the teeth of the angry pro- 
tests of a section of the supporters of the Government, and by means 
of the sullen and unwilling votes of many more, an Irish Land Bill 
which gave satisfaction to Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond and their 
followers. The Session was thus far from a barren one. Many 
and important bills were passed. But one interest received no 
benefit from the Government’s legislative work—an interest which 
had done as much for the success of the Unionist Party as those 
who wished for the relief of agriculture, or for social reform, or for 
National defence, and much more than the followers of Mr. Healy 
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or Mr. Redmond. For the Church of England the Government 
did nothing,—nothing except, (to be studiously accurate), the 
passage of a bill to alter the boundaries of the diocese of Bristol. 

The results of the Session alone, however, are not sufficient to 
found any accusation upon against the Government. It might 
be that chance had gone against the Church; or it might be that 
with every good intention a mere lack of skill had prevented 
Ministers from effectually helping her. And at first sight this 
last would indeed seem to have been the case. Did not the 
Government bring in an Education Bill which in importance 
and controversial character was the most prominent bill of the 
Session? Was it not avowedly in the interests of Voluntary 
Schools that this was done? And if they failed, did they not 
at least show their good faith and zeal by the effort and the 
time they devoted to the bill, and by so deeply engaging their 
credit with its fate? Had they not been such good friends to 
the Church would they be now weakened by a great Parlia- 
mentary disaster? May they not claim that they have been 
wounded in the Church’s cause, and justly deprecate the foolish 
anger of Churchmen who, yielding to the special temptation of 
the defeated, confuse blundering with disloyalty, and seek to 
punish the unfortunate and the unskilful as though they were 
unfaithful ? 

This expresses what perhaps many people feel in regard to last 
Session. But it will have little weight with those who carefully 
consider the provisions and history of the Education Bill. First 
of all, such persons will reflect that it was introduced in pursuance 
of a promise which nevertheless it would have failed to fulfil. The 
pledge given by the Unionist leaders was that they would relieve 
Voluntary Schools from the financial difficulties which threatened 
them with ruin. This the bill would not have done. A grant of 
four shillings per child would be insufficient even to completely 
relieve the present distress of those schools. It would be still 
more insufficient to enable them to meet the future difficulties 
likely to be caused by the necessity of competing with the ever- 
rising expenditure of the School Boards. The friends of Voluntary 
Schools, differing on other points, were generally agreed that four 
shillings was not enough. That this was their opinion either was 
or easily could have been known to the Government before they 
introduced the bill. They preferred, however, to ignore the true 
state of the case; and instead of redeeming their pledge in full, 
like impecunious debtors, they offered a composition—something 
in the pound. 

The financial part of the bill was thus inadequate; but it may 
be admitted that this defect was to some extent counter-balanced 
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by other parts, and especially by Clause 27, which seemed to 
many Churchmen of great value. Indeed, the bill as a whole 
showed, it cannot be denied, that at least a section of the 
Government sincerely wished well to the Church of England. But 
if this is so, yet the subsequent history of the bill amply con- 
firms the impression made by the insufficiency of its financial 
clauses. Both suggest that alike in the Government and Party 
there is a larger and more powerful body of opinion which Church- 
men must regard as at best indifferent. The Education Bill, being 
as it was the most controversial and difficult measure of the Session, 
was nevertheless not put first. Not only the Naval Works Bill, 
but the Agricultural Rates Bill was taken before it. This was no 
doubt partly due to a miscalculation of the energy and skill of the 
Opposition, and of the consequent difficulty of carrying bills 
through their Committee stage. But if all or most of the Govern- 
ment and Party had felt real zeal and solicitude for denomina- 
tional schools, it is not likely the mistake would have been made 
at their expense. If Mr. Balfour had fallen into an error of 
judgment, others would have pointed it out while there was 
yet time to remedy it. “It is well to be on the safe side,” 
it would have been said, “at any rate the Education Bill 
must run no risk.” But, in fact, the mistake was made. It is 
not necessary to suppose any ill-faith or deliberate hostility, 
but just as the health of a child is found to be safer in 
the care of affectionate parents than at a school, although 
the master may genuinely wish to do his duty by it, so in 
this case. Many of the Unionist Party felt no warm affec- 
tion for the Education Bill; they were ready to do their duty 
by it, but if it chanced to die they were not likely to be heart- 
broken. And so the Agricultural Rating was taken before it, and 
it stood over till a dangerously late period of the Session. Nor 
was the indifference of the Government and Party about religious 
education shown only in this respect. The speeches made in 
defence of the bill, especially those coming from the Treasury 
Bench, often seemed to studiously avoid dwelling on what the 
bill might do for denominational instruction, or making any 
appeal to the religious feelings of Churchmen in the House or in 
the country. The bill was praised as an educational reform, as 
a measure of decentralization ; or, if the special aid grant had to be 
defended, much was said of raising the standard of education in 
Voluntary Schools, and of the great expense that would be thrown 
on the rates if Voluntary Schools were closed ; or, again, Clause 27 
was spoken of almost contemptuously as a concession intended to 
remove a fancied grievance chiefly complained of by Noncon- 
formists. No doubt some speakers took a different line; and 
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Lord George Hamilton, in particular, gave to the religious part of 
the controversy a certain prominence. But, in general, it seemed 
to be part of the official plan of defence to keep religious education 
in the background. This must mean either that those who spoke 
cared little about it, or that they thought those they were anxious 
to persuade cared little. In either case, the impression given by 
the bill itself is confirmed. There seems to be a large body of 
opinion in the Unionist Government and Party indifferent to 
religious education. 

And whatever else may have helped to cause the withdrawal of 
the bill, this indifference must certainly be reckoned a causa sine 
qué non. If the Government and Party had really cared with 
their whole hearts for voluntary schools and religious education, 
many ways might have been found to save the bill; the necessity 
of passing an Irish Land Bill, a Scotch Rating Bill, and a host of 
smaller measures would have seemed less imperative ; the pledge 
to close the Session in the middle of August would have grown 
more elastic ; the use of the guillotine would have been deemed 
less revolutionary ; the sanctity of the autumn holiday would have 
been thought less inviolable, and the unpopularity of an autumn 
Session would have appeared less fearful. Nowhere is it truer 
than in Parliament that “where there’s a will there’s a way.” If 
the great Party who carried the second reading of the bill by a 
majority of 267 failed to find a way of passing it into law the 
reason was, we may be sure of it, that many among both leaders 
and followers lacked the indispensable will. 

Some, indeed, have sought to attribute the loss of the bill to 
the untimely disputes of Churchmen about rate-aid and State-aid. 
The ill-effect of these disputes is probably much exaggerated. 
If the Unionist Party had been really ardent in the cause of 
religious education they would have mattered little. Or rather 
they would never have arisen. For it is usually overlooked 
that the dispute was provoked at that inopportune moment, 
by the gross insufficiency of the Government proposals. If, 
whether out of rates or taxes, they had offered enough help, 
the division among Churchmen would have been practically 
unimportant. But as it was, the question whether what more was 
wanted might not safely be drawn from the rates naturally at 
once became a burning one; and the hotter grew the dispute 
the colder grew the support of the bill. The Government 
had no one but themselves to blame for this result, and their 
failure cannot be excused because it may have been partly due 
to the divisions and discontent that their own half-heartedness 
produced among their supporters. 

It has already been observed that the Government, in proposing 
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the financial clauses of their Education Bill, were like an insolvent 
debtor who offers something in the pound. Since they have failed 
to carry those clauses, they seem at present to resemble an 
insolvent debtor of a still lower class. This is the more remark- 
able as they have been regarded as claiming to be friends of the 
Church. A friend is something better than an honest debtor; an 
honest debtor is better than an insolvent one; and even among 
insolvent debtors there are degrees—those who pay more, those 
who pay less, and those who pay nothing. The Government are 
not, it would seem, the friends of the Church; they are not her 
honest debtors; they are not even insolvent debtors of the best 
kind. They belong, at present at any rate, to that baser class of 
insolvents who promise a percentage and pay nothing ! 

If such is the view of their conduct towards the Church of 
England, induced by a survey of their treatment of the education 
question, the case certainly becomes no better when attention is 
turned to other matters. Indeed, it must be candidly said that ill 
as the Unionist Party behaved to the Church about education, they 
behaved much worse about every other question by which her 
interests were affected, and which was dealt with during the 
Session—excepting always that of the boundaries of the diocese 
of Bristol. 

Next in importance, from a Churchman’s point of view, to the 
Education Bill in the history of last Session must be reckoned the 
Benefices Bill. This was a bill to reform certain abuses of Church 
patronage, such as the sale of next presentations and some other 
quasi-simoniacal transactions ; to increase the powers of a bishop to 
refuse to institute unworthy presentees ; and to set up a machinery 
for the removal from cure of souls of those grossly idle, incom- 
petent, or unworthy clergy, who, without being criminous, are, 
nevertheless, in not a few parishes, a heavy clog on the spiritual 
vigour of the Church and a formidable stumbling-block to her 
adherents. Some such bill as this has long been desired by 
Churchmen, whether lay or clerical. It has been felt that, apart 
from higher grounds, Disestablishment could not, in the long run, 
be successfully resisted unless the Establishment were shown to be 
compatible with necessary reforms. Some extreme advocates of 
Disestablishment, for that very reason, have made it a rule to try 
and kill every proposal for reform which has been brought for- 
ward. But the more moderate and respectable opponents of the 
Establishment, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, have never 
taken this line. Though preferring Disestablishment, they have 
always avowed themselves quite willing to assist in reforming the 
abuses discoverable in the still Established Church. Accordingly 
when the Benefices Bill was first presented to the House it met 
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with an extremely favourable reception. It was supported by 
members sitting on both front benches. Sir Henry Fowler and Sir 
G. Trevelyan, and some of their colleagues, as well as the Govern- 
ment, voted for the second reading of the bill. It was carried by 
a majority of 269 votes to 81 over an opposition conducted at this 
stage with no very conspicuous skill or force. A still larger majority 
decided to send it to a Grand Committee. So far its progress had 
been triumphant. But in the Committee an opposition of consider- 
able ability and tenacity made itself apparent. At that stage, how- 
ever, though the bill was delayed, it could not be destroyed. It was 
reported soon after Easter, and owing to the decision of the House 
not to adjourn over the Derby Day, it secured the first place among 
private members’ bills after Whitsuntide. But the exigencies of 
Government business only left two more Wednesdays to private 
members ; and that short time was easily occupied by the opponents 
of the bill in discussing the first clause upon Report. These op- 
ponents were dexterous and persistent, but the opposition they 
offered would not have been thought formidable to a Government 
bill. They appeared to be of two classes. Both desired to retain 
the abuses attacked: the one because they liked the abuses, the 
other because they hated the Church. Mr. Harry Foster, and one 
or two more Unionists, seemed to belong to the former class, a few 
of the Welsh Radicals to the latter. Together they found no difti- 
culty in spending two Wednesdays over one important clause. But 
they were not numerous, and their opposition, though vigorous, 
appears altogether insignificant when compared with that which 
proved fatal to the Education Bill or that which the Rating Bill so 
hardly overcame. 

Private members’ tine being exhausted, the one hope for the bill 
was that the Government would assign to it some of those days, 
the control of which they had taken. Not much time was needed. 
With the twelve o’clock rule suspended, if the Government had 
damped the ardour of the obstructives by announcing that in any 
case the bill must pass, three sittings and those not very long ones, 
would almost certainly have sufficed for the rest of the Report 
stage. On one more day the third reading could easily have been 
disposed of in the hours before dinner. In decidedly less than a 
Parliainentary week, therefore, the bill could have been passed. 
Under the circumstances, Mr. Balfour’s statement of how the 
Government were going to dispose of the last few weeks of the 
Session after they had obtained the suspension of the twelve 
o'clock rule was anxiously expected. Here seemed an oppor- 
tunity for a Government professedly friendly to the Church of 
England, to show its goodwill. Churchmen had borne the mis- 
carriage of the Education Bill with patience, but none could doubt 
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they were much disappointed. The Benefices Bill was regarded 
as next in importance; and they were keenly anxious about its 
fate. The Bishops took the unusual course of presenting to the 
Government a memorial signed by every diocesan in England and 
Wales, asking that time might be afforded to pass the bill. This 
step seemed to raise it from the rank of an ordinary private members’ 
bill to that of a reform demanded by the Church of England through 
her official chiefs. To grant this demand the Government need 
not have abandoned a line of their own measures. All that was 
necessary was slightly to prolong the Session. The sacrifice of 
time asked was small, the friction and difficulty of passing a bill 
supported by many members of the Opposition could not have 
been formidable, the unanimous request of the bishops ought 
surely to have carried great weight; yet in spite of these con- 
siderations when the expected statement was made it was found 
that the Government would not save the bill. 

The significance of this decision as manifesting the true atti- 
tude of the Unionist Party towards the Church of England cannot 
surely be mistaken. An amount of time, less than was given to 
the Scotch Rating Bill and much less than was freely provided for 
the Irish Land Bill, was needed for a valuable Church Reform ; the 
help of the Government was invoked as formally and emphatically 
as possible ; and the reply was a courteous refusal. It is difficult 
to say in face of such an incident what the value of the friendship 
of the Unionist Party to the Church of England really is. No 
doubt Unionists have hitherto opposed and are likely to continue 
to oppose Disendowment. But when we pass beyond negative 
resistance of harm to positive beneficence, Unionist friendship seems 
to become a very insignificant sentiment. It is as chemists say 
when an analytical quantity is too small to be weighed, only “a 
trace.” 

Minor matters, which arose, incidentally as it were, in the course 
of the Session, occasioned ever fresh revelations of the indifference 
of the mass of the Government and their supporters to the in- 
terests of the Church. The clergy, who certainly have suffered 
sharply by the agricultural distress, nevertheless received no relief 
in respect of their tithes under the Rating Bill. Similarly, when 
Mr. Boscawen proposed an amendment to the Budget, extending 
to benefices which had fallen below a certain value the exemption 
from land tax which Acts in the reign of George III. accorded to 
benefices then below that value, it was not accepted. After some 
negotiation, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer contrived 
to display a singular aptitude for being misunderstood, it was an- 
nounced that the Government, in deference apparently to Sir W. 
Harcourt’s opposition, could not assent to the amendment; and it 
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was withdrawn. Again, among the smaller measures of the 
Government was one called the Berriew School Bill. This was a 
short bill to bring back within the cognizance of Parliament a 
scheme under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act which had 
by an accident been illegally passed without proper time for con- 
sideration. The scheme is regarded by Churchmen as unfair to 
the Church, and had the period during which it ought legally to 
have laid on the table of both Houses been allowed fully to elapse, 
it would not improbably have been rejected. Considering the 
breach of the law that had taken place, even the late Government 
agreed that the scheme ought to be brought again under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. For that purpose they promised to 
introduce a bill, while meantime the scheme was suspended. 
The sudden change of Government prevented the bill being 
brought forward before the General Election, and the present 
Ministry succeeded to the obligation. To fulfill it they introduced 
the Berriew School Bill. But it was known that the Welsh 
Radicals would oppose it to the uttermost. The Government, 
with the same faintness of heart they showed on other occasions 
when the Church’s interests were at stake, gave way and aban- 
doned the Bill, promising to reintroduce it next year. Once more. 
The Government proposed during the Session a London University 
Bill. This had been eagerly expected by King’s College as likely 
to be beneficial to them. But when the bill appeared it was found 
that a denominational college like King’s was excluded from some 
of its advantages, and would indeed indirectly suffer by grants at 
present made to them being diverted in other directions. Such 
a plan was naturally repugnant to Churchmen both in principle 
and from its practical effect. The Bishop of London in the 
House of Lords moved an amendment, framed in words taken 
from the Government’s own Education Bill, which would have 
put denominational and undenominational colleges in a position 
of absolute equality. But the Duke of Devonshire declined to 
accept the amendment for fear of exciting opposition in the 
House of Commons. An ineffective amendment of his own 
was indeed introduced, but it left the practical mischief but 
little mitigated, and the vicious principle almost untouched. 
The bill therefore went to the Lower House tainted by that 
very principle of Undenominationalism which Churchmen have 
fought against so hard in the region of primary education. And 
thus deformed, the bill might perhaps have passed but that 
Lord Cranborne and some of his friends threatened it with an 
opposition which so near the end of the Session was insur- 
mountable. 


These are no doubt small matters. Their importance lies in the 
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light they are the means of throwing on the true feeling of the 
present Government and their supporters towards the Church of 
England. Taken singly they would afford little enlightenment. 
Many explanations would be credible of each one considered by 
itself. But taken together and in conjunction with what happened 
to the Education and Benefices Bills the cumulative effect is great. 
It leads irresistibly to the conclusion already pointed out, that the 
greater part both of the Government and of the Party are in- 
different to the interests of the Church and to the wishes of 
Churchmen. 

Two other bills deserve a passing mention before we turn from 
the past to the future. One is the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill which 
was carried through the House of Lords, in spite of the opposition 
of the bishops and of the bitter indignation of many Churchmen. 
This was in no sense the fault of the Government. Indeed, many 
of them voted against the bill, and when it reached the House of 
Commons it was refused all Government time. Its success in the 
House of Lords shows only that the want of sympathy with 
Churchmen is not less strong among the rank and file than 
among the leaders of the Party. The other bill is the Bishopric 
of Bristol Act, the Government’s single achievement in Church 
legislation. It was unopposed or no doubt it too would have 
been abandoned. One cannot but rejoice that it was passed not 
only for its own sake but for the amusing contrast that it makes 
by the side of the dreams sanguine Churchmen put faith in at 
the beginning of the Session. They expected relief for Voluntary 
Schools, they hoped for Church Reform, and for many minor 
benefits freely bestowed when opportunity should offer by a 
Government as friendly as it was powerful. This was the dream. 
Actually they have obtained the alteration of the boundaries of a 
single diocese. 

Such was last Session. What of the future? The Government 
are pledged to renew the attempt to give financial help to Volun- 
tary Schools. But there is only slight ground for hoping that that 
help will be more abundant than was proposed this year. From 
the Exchequer it seems almost certain no more is to be had. And 
it is doubtful whether a Government whose dealings with the 
Education Question have been so conspicuously faint-hearted will 
ever summon courage to carry through any scheme of rate-aid. 
On the other hand, it seems not unlikely that the new bill will not 
contain much, and notably Clause 27, which was valuable in the 
old one. In regard to Church Reform and other objects which 
Churchmen have at heart, the Government have only promised 
the reintroduction of the Berriew School Bill. Before the ex- 
perience of last Session it might have been thought reasonable to 
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hope something from their unpledged goodwill. But unless the 
Unionist Party greatly changes, is such a hope reasonable now ? 
Must we not rather expect a repetition of those ready abandon- 
ments of the interests of the Church in face of slight difficulties that 
formed so important a feature of Ministerial tactics last Session ? 

Yet if it is so, if last Session is to be the pattern of succeeding 
ones during this Parliament, the situation, it must be admitted, is 
serious enough. Churchmen are already disappointed and dis- 
posed to anger. One or two more such experiences as they have 
had this year might harden their feeling into deep and lasting — 
indignation. Politicians may, perhaps, think that so long as the 
resistance of the Unionist Party is the chief obstacle in the way of 
Disendowment, the support of Churchmen to that Party is assured. 
Such calculations do not take account of the feelings of a section 
of the younger and more ardent clergy. To them Disendowment 
has no horrors ; and Disestablishment has considerable attractions. 
As yet they are not, in most cases, supporters of either, but they do 
not care so greatly that they may not come to think it is possible to 
sacrifice too much for the establishment. The opinions of a number 
of clergy, moreover, are on general politics quite divergent from 
Conservatism. Some members of the Christian Social Union, who 
are strong not, indeed, in intellectual force, but in their zeal and 
‘in their high personal standard of virtue and piety, favour much 
which Conservatives regard as socialistic. Evidently a few more 
Sessions like the last would suffice to alienate from the Unionists 
the support such men have sometimes given to them as the friends 
of the Church. But the alienation would not be confined to those 
who have leanings towards Socialism. That peculiarly bitter re- 
sentment which is produced by the sense of being ill-treated by 
professed friends would be excited in many minds whose loyalty 
to the Unionist Party is only second to their affection for the 
Church. In such a mood it is difficult to set a limit to the 
damage that they might do to the Unionist cause. Even the 
extreme course of forming an Independent Party, which would 
divide the strength of Unionists at elections, might not be im- 
possible. More probably, many would abstain, or support Radicals 
at the polls; or, at the least, refuse to exert themselves in elec- 
tioneering. Besides, if even a small number of Churchmen openly 
avowed their discontent, the effect would be seriously to depress 
the spirits and lower the courage of the whole Party, including 
many who could not be regarded as zealous about Church matters. 
For there would get abroad the impression that Unionists could 
not, or would not, help their friends, that Unionism was a mere 
negation of Radicalism, and that a period of Unionist Government 
was only a breathing space in the Radical career of triumph. 
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If these dangers are here alluded to, it is not without hope that 
they may be avoided. The present Parliament is not yet, one may 
suppose, nearing its end. Ample time remains for the Govern- 
ment and their supporters to retrieve their reputation as friends of 
the Church. But,as already said, it would be unreasonable to form 
hopes for the future unless there is prospect of a complete change 
in the minds of Unionists. Unless sincere interest can be made to 
take the place of the present indifference there is no secure ground 
for expecting any improvement in policy. And in order so to 
change, Unionists must first be brought to realize clearly how 
serious are the grievances felt by Churchmen in regard to the 
events of last Session. It is partly to bring this home to members 
of the Unionist Party that these pages have been written. For it 
is the remonstrances of Churchmen that are needed to make the 
true state of things clear—-remonstrances either publicly uttered, 
as occasion may offer, or privately addressed to Ministers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Such remonstrances are, in reality, most 
friendly ; for they nay be the means of avoiding more bitter ill- 
feeling hereafter. There is a danger that Churchmen may go on 
apathetically silent, half sulking, half hoping better things for the 
future, till one day the provocation will grow too great, and they 
will pass, as it were in a moment, into a mood of bitter indignation. 
And then Unionists will discover with surprise that all considera- 
tions of policy may be forgotten in the joy of humiliating and pun- 
ishing false friends. Let us then grumble to-day, that we may be 
spared the temptation of revolting to-morrow. 

And finally, let us, as far as we can, still continue to cherish the 
hope that future years will not be as this one; that remonstrances 
may produce effect; that the great Unionist majority may have 
the will, as it certainly has the power, to carry the legislation— 
after all it is not much—of which the Church stands in need. So 
we may escape all question of choosing between Unionism and 
Churchmanship ; so the disastrous Session of 1896 may be forgotten 
like a bad dream. 

A LayMan. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. 


THE first cries of satisfaction or regret with which the clashing 
sections of the Radical Party greeted the announcement of Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement from its leadership have died away. Enter- 
prising journals have ceased to draw up competing lists of 
Members of Parliament who had declared themselves in favour 
ot one or other of the aspirants for the post. A strange silence 
has fallen upon the Party. And with one consent its parliamen- 
tarians, its wire-pullers, its pressmen are agreed that there is nothing 
to be done at present with regard to the vacant leadership—that 
in fact, to use homely language, “ things must slide.” They see that 
no leader who was chosen now could attract or command general 
support. And so they are all with unusual unanimity pretending 
that really nothing very important has happened to them, and 
that the great Liberal Party can get on very well indeed without a 
leader (and presumably without a policy), until the next General 
Election. And no doubt from their point of view there is much 
to be said for this course. It prevents an acute conflict in the 
ranks of the Party at the present time. It almost indefinitely 
postpones the evil day when the realities of the situation will have 
to be faced. It enables the good party-man to persuade himself 
that his future leader will be evolved by some peaceful operation 
of natural laws, and not under the sharp friction of opposing 
personal ambitions, and with the exhibition of diverging views of 
national policy. But Conservatives, while they may agree that 
just for the moment this is the least uncomfortable course that 
could be pursued by the Radical Party, may be pardoned if they 
examine with some closeness the probable working of this domestic 
arrangement. And such an examination will soon convince them 
that the modus vivendi which it seems to afford to their opponents, 
is but of the most temporary and precarious character. 

As soon as Parliament meets the situation will be this. In the 
House of Commons the Radical leader will be Sir William Har- 
court. Explicitly, he is the “twin” with whom Lord Rosebery 
has been unable to work. Notoriously, it is he who has made his 
leader’s “ internal ” difficulties not less than the “external” ones. 
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.Although it is admitted in his Party that this would be 


an inconvenient time for raising him to the post of its leader, it 
cannot be doubted that he would even now accept the post with alac- 
rity. Sir William Harcourt is sixty-nine years of age. He has a 
definite goal for his political ambition. Nature alone must make 
him in a hurry to reach it. Inevitably, therefore, in every act of 
his leadership, and in all his speeches in the country, he will be 
bending his efforts towards this goal, and seeking to hasten the 
time when he may at last grasp the prize that was, unfairly as 
he thinks, snatched from his grasp in March, 1894. But then how 
will his colleagues on the Front Bench regard a leadership there 
which is inspired by this overmastering hope? How will they 
second efforts which must have this paramount personal end? Not 
less than twelve occupants of that Bench listened at Edinburgh to 
Lord Rosebery’s recital of his ill-treatment by this very man—they 
allowed a resolution to be carried with unanimity, which declared, 
amongst other things, that the meeting regretted Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement from the leadership, and “respectfully places before him 
its earnest hope that he will be able, on further consideration, to 
return to the leadership of the Party whose spirits he so truly and 
courageously represents.” One of them, and probably the most in- 
fluential, Mr. Asquith, supported the resolution in a speech in 
which he testified his own and his colleagues “ loyalty to our chief, 
our attachment to his leadership, and our absolute and unqualified 
confidence in his policy.” He alluded to the “ peculiar and un- 
precedented difficulties with which Lord Rosebery has been beset 
and encountered in the work of leadership,” and declared that the 
more the Liberal Party considered the matter “the more strongly 
will they come to the conclusion that the decision arrived at three 
years ago, that he wus the only fit successor to Mr. Gladstone, is a 
decision which has been ratified by events, and that, at any rate, in 
so far as it lies in their power, they are not willing to recede from it.” 
Let us picture that Front Bench on some evening when Sir William 
Harcourt is making a rattling debating speech, and exciting the en- 
thusiastic applause of the keen partisans behind him. But, there, 
seated by his side, is his most pushing colleague, who has publicly 
stated that in his opinion Sir William Harcourt was not, and is not, 
“a fit suecessor to Mr. Gladstone.” How in common human nature 
can the leader desire to advance the fortunes of this most offensive 
young colleague? And, on the other hand, with what sort of 
cordiality will Mr. Asquith watch the debating triumphs of this 
leader who is unfit to be Mr. Gladstone’s successor? Sir George 
Trevelyan was not present at Edinburgh, but he has been speaking 
since at Glasgow, and while boasting of his own loyalty to Lord 
Rosebery, and his regret at his retirement, he said of him, “ he 
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was as courteous and considerate a chief as men ever served with, 
and did his best to make bright and pleasant the most trying and 
arduous period of official work and life that those who had to go 
through with it ever had to endure.” These are suggestive, if 
rather mysterious words, and it is permissible to speculate whether 
Sir George Trevelyan thinks that as supreme leader Sir William 
Harcourt would do his best. to make bright and pleasant the 
official work that might be allotted to him. In fine, unless words 
have lost their meaning for these eminent Radicals, unless, 
indeed, they be arrant hypocrites, they do not wish to see Sir 
William Harcourt leader of their Party. How, then, can the 
action and the tactics of the Radical Opposition in the House of 
Commons be harmonious and effective, even though the definitive 
decision of the leadership question be held in suspense? How 
can some of the ablest of Sir William Harcourt’s colleagues give 
him a whole-hearted support in his efforts, which must be directed 
not merely to obtain victory for his Party, but also to secure for 
himself the long-sought-for leadership of it ? 

In the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley, it ay be assumed, is to 
lead the little knot of Radical Peers; and Lord Rosebery, a “ free 
man,” will be able “to speak his mind.” Lord Kimberley, or any 
other titular leader in the House of Lords, will, out of the necessities 
of the case, be obliged to follow the line of action and of argument 
taken by Sir William Harcourt in the House of Commons. How 
many of those Radical Peers, we wonder, will have a greater intel- 
lectual or personal sympathy with this mere mouthpiece of Sir 
William Harcourt than with the only fit successor to Mr. Gladstone? 
Lord Rosebery may be the most amiable of men, but human nature 
prescribes limits to amiability, and it is incredible that Lord Rosebery 
will not sometimes make use of his freedom in the House of Lords 
to speak his mind. ‘It will not be surprising if his mind does not 
turn out to be more in accord with the general view of the House 
of Lords, and even of a majority of the Radical Peers, than the 
strict Party commonplaces of the titular leader. Whatever may be 
thought of Lord Rosebery as a Prime Minister, as a propounder of 
programmes to the country, or as a departmental administrator, 
this, at least, is incontrovertible, that of the non-Unionist Peers he 
is easily the first in ability and oratorical attractiveness. His ability, 
his rhetorical gifts, are not likely to lose their force and their 
attractiveness in the place in which he first made his reputation, 
when he displays them as a man free to speak his mind. Nor is 
it credible that these honest utterances should always tend to prop 
up the Hartcourtian interregnum, or to make the country think that 
the Radical leader in the House of Commons is invariably wise 
and patriotic. 
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But, perhaps, it is in the country itself that the leaderless 
Radical Party with Lord Rosebery unmuzzled will find itself at 
the greatest disadvantage. Before his infelicitous Premiership 
there was an unusually general disposition amongst fair-minded 
men to hope great things of Lord Rosebery. The uneasy vacilla- 
tions of the last taree years—his obvious incapacity to give or 
retain a firm lead of his Cabinet or his Party—his apparent 
flippancy in dealing with what he himself called a “revolution,” 
inflicted severe blows to these high hopes. But there can be no 
doubt that his resignation, followed by the Edinburgh speech, 
has done much to revive them. That speech has affected public 
opinion in this country. The author of it has shown himself on 
this conspicuous occasion capable of rising above Party. In this 
matter he has been a serious and purposeful leader of men. What 
other Radical politician in harness has ever made a speech on 
foreign affairs which has had the same sort of effect in guiding and 
directing public opinion ? Sir William Harcourt had just spoken on 
the Armenian question. Mr. Asquith has also discussed it. I wonder 
how many Englishmen have moulded their thoughts upon the sub- 
stance of what either of these excellent Radicals said. Indeed, outside 
the ranks of those unfortunately busy politicians who are compelled 
to read all such deliverances, how many people know what was 
the burden of their speeches? The inference is clear. Rightly or 
wrongly, whenever Lord Rosebery in the future cares to address 
his countrymen on some important subject with the same gravity 
and knowledge, the country will listen to what he has to say with 
an attention which they are wholly unable to pay to any of his 
late colleagues. Let us indulge in a supposition. Let us suppose 
that when the General Election draws nigh, the noisier Radical 
papers, and the keener Radical partisans in the House of Commons, 
begin to agitate for the definitive selection of Sir William Harcourt 
as their permanent leader, and assert that their paramount leader 
must be a member of the House of Commons. Let us suppose that 
Sir William Harcourt, with a view to his selection, was preparing to 
go to the country still in alliance with the Irish Nationalists, and 
still promising a Home Rule Bill for Ireland. Why should not 
Lord Rosebery at that juncture boldly revert to the burden of his 
first speech in the House of Lords as Prime Minister? If he were 
then firmly to say that so far from the predominant partner having 
become more converted to Home Rule, it was less inclined than in 
1892, or even in 1895, to grant it. If he were to maintain that all 
that has occurred in Ireland, and amongst the Irish Members, 
since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill justifies the growing 
British indifference and opposition to the policy of Home Rule, 
would not even the Radical Party in the constituencies hang upon 
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his words? And if he resolutely adhered to this view, would he not 
shiver the Party into such equally opposing fragments that any for- 
mal designation of Sir Williain Harcourt as leader would lose all force 
and effect, until the results of the polls were known? And, of 
course, however firmly the Radical Party cling to its expedient 
resolve not to settle the question of its leader just yet, that ques- 
tion may be forced upon them at any time, for what they would 
think a premature decision, by some explicit declaration of public 
policy on the part of Lord Rosebery, which is different from that 
of the regular leader in the House of Commons, and by his distinct 
statement that this should be the policy of his Party. So much 
for the probable working in practice, in its relation to the Radical 
Party, of the modus vivendi which that Party has been forced to 
adopt. 

But if this forecast of the effect of Lord Rosebery’s resignation 
on the fortunes of the Radical Party in the next few years be 
falsified by events, if the succession to the leadership be eventually 
settled by universal consent, and in a spirit of Christian charity and 
self-denial, the most sanguine of Radicals cannot deny that the 
present detachment of Lord Rosebery from the oficial Radical Party 
will help to discredit what may be termed Gladstonianism, and will 
tend to strengthen many Unionist principles. On the crucial and 
practical question of the hour in foreign affairs, Lord Rosebery, 
the ex-Liberal Foreign Minister, has thrown the whole weight of 
his authority in favour of the general view of the Unionist Party, 
and against much of the spirit and some of the aims of large 
sections of Gladstonians. His last speech at Colchester defines 
with the utmost clearness the essential difference between Mr. 
Gladstone’s views and his on the Armenian question. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his letter to the Bishop of Rochester, wrote: “ To say that 
our enforcement of our treaty rights to stop systematic massacre, 
together with effective security against our abusing them for 
selfish purposes, would provoke hostilities from one or more 
Powers, is, in my judgment, a wild paradox with no support from 
reason or from history.” The next day Lord Rosebery emphati- 
cally reiterates his former declaration that isolated action on our 
part means a European war—“on the risks,” he said, “of a 
European war as depending on our isolated intervention in the 
affairs of the East, my conviction is strong, and my information is 
good, and it will not be destroyed by any rhetoric, however im- 
passioned, or any deductions from inward intelligence as opposed 
to the facts that I have had laid before me.” Now here is a con- 
troversy over the relative merits of two persons. This is not a 
question of the expediency of entrusting to a Peer the leadership 
of the Radical Party. Here is disclosed a clear cleavage between 
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distinct policies. And the cleavage is caused by essentially differ- 
ent habits of thought, and entirely diverse methods of forming 
political judgments. On how many questions — besides this 
Armenian one—of current politics are Conservatives constrained 
to ask the electors not to be guided by “ rhetoric” or “ deductions 
from inward intelligence,” but by the facts. Take some totally dif- 
ferent topics. We know from his speeches before 1895 how little 
veneration Lord Rosebery accords to the Local Veto Bill. He has 
no zeal for crusades against Church Establishments. He is, if a 
Home Ruler at all, a reluctant and opportunist Home Ruler. 
He showed all these coldnesses for the fetiches of his 
Party while he was yet its official leader. Now that he 
is a free man it is reasonably certain that he will evince 
his indifference and his dislike in a yet more decisive manner. He 
is constantly harping on the virtue of “ concentration ” in a political 
party ; and, even while he was trying to give effect to it, he used to 
scoff at the multifarious Newcastle Programme. Now, Radical 
leaders may nickname such policies as “ catalogues,” and may im- 
plore their followers to have nothing more to say to such elec- 
tioneering programmes; but in the present composition of their 
Party it is difficult to see how they can approach a General Elec- 
tion without a creed of this kind. The bulk of the Radical Party 
vote for it because it promises some one or other distinct piece 
of legislation which is dear to them. This will not be less the 
case four or five years hence than it was in 1892 or 1895. The 
Unionist Party is not under the same compulsion to adopt a list of 
legislative proposals. It cannot but be that Lord Rosebery’s general 
feeling on this subject will become more pronounced as he feels 
freer and freer from official trammels. And here again his view 
will be more in accord with that of the average Unionist than with 
that of the average Radical. Even if, whether as leader or not, Lord 
Rosebery in some ambiguous wise continue to believe and assert that 
he isagood Radical or Liberal, he will be permeating that Party with 
ideas and convictions that have more in community with Unionist 
than with Gladstonian principles. If he hold aloof from parties, 
and occupy a detached position, his influence, which, as we have 
seen, may now be great, will, on many points, be exerted against 
the creed of Newcastle and the shifting opportunism of Sir 
William Harcourt. It is not necessary to conceive a yet further 
estrangement from the Radical Party (though many may be tempted 
to dream such dreams), and a closer approximation to the principles 
and conduct of Mr. Chamberlain. If Lord Rosebery take no further 
step than the one he has just taken, and has justified with so much 
effect, all the consequences must be to give yet further authority 
to Unionist principles, and to cast additional discredit on the 
regular Radical leaders and their policy. 
CONSERVATIVE M.P. 


THE VALUE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WueEN Diocletian, at the end of the third century, found it 
necessary to concentrate his attention upon his eastern frontier, 
and upon the interior of Asia Minor, where the spread of Chris- 
tianity was causing him deep anxiety, he established his residence 
at Nicomedia, the modern Ismid, at the extreme eastern end of 
the Sea of Marmora. Nicomedia was and is the starting-point on 
the way into Asia Minor. The Roman road ran a few iniles south 
to Niczea, and then struck due east to Angora and Sebasteia (now 
Sivas), from which roads led eastward into Armenia, and south- 
eastward to the Euphrates at Samosata (Samsat). From Angora 
in ancient times, a road led straight to the great pass through the 
Taurus, known as the Gate of Cilicia, and thence to Tarsus and 
Adana and round the Gulf of Alexandretta to Antioch. In Turkey 
to-day there are no roads, but the chief caravan track still begins 
at Ismid and follows the direction of the old Roman road. There 
are two other routes leading from the Sea of Marmora to the 
Taurus. One of them goes from Ismid by Eskischehr to Iconium 
(Konia), and the other to the same place from Broussa by Kutaia 
and Afiun. From Ismid there is a direct inland route to Amasia 
and thence to Samsun on the coast, as well as a route which 
keeps near or follows the coast to Sinope and Trebizond. A line 
drawn from Broussa to Iconium, then to the pass through the 
Taurus, and thence to Sivas and Amasia, encloses the great central 
district of Asia Minor, which, being walled in by rugged hills on 
the south, has its natural communications with the Sea of Mar- 
mora, 

In the generation after Diocletian, Constantine the Great made 
his capital at Byzantium, about fifty miles farther west than 
Nicomedia and also on the Sea of Marmora. The new site had 
all the advantages of the old one, for the fifty miles of road con- 
necting the two points (the only paved road in the present Turkish 
Empire) brought it near to the land routes to the east, while its sea 
communications gave it an importance without parallel. For a 
hundred miles the Sea of Marmora is separated from the Black 
Sea by a strip of hilly ground from twenty-five to thirty miles 
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across. This land belt is pierced at its centre by the Channel of 
the Bosphorus, a zigzag loch or fiord, eighteen miles long from 
sea to sea, varying in width from half a mile to a mile. Im- 
mediately beyond the entrance from the Sea of Marmora, on the 
west or left hand side of the strait, a small deep loch runs up into 
the land for about three miles, forming a safe and capacious har- 
bour with an entrance some four hundred yardsacross. This is the 
Golden Horn, and Constantine built his city on the triangular spur 
between the harbour and the Sea. North of the harbour lies the 
suburb of Galata, and on a hill above it the suburb of Pera, while 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus opposite the Golden Horn is 
the suburb of Scutari. 

Constantinople in capable hands has unique advantages for its 
defence. So long as its owner has the superior fleet, the military 
attack, either from Europe or Asia, must proceed along a peninsula 
fifty miles long and only half as broad. The assailant, therefore, 
is tied to a narrow front of attack, with his flanks exposed to the 
operations of the defending fleet. On either peninsula are splendid 
defensive positions. On the European side, about fifteen miles 
from the Bosphorus, the width of the peninsula is reduced by the 
Bay of Buyuk Chekmedje on the south, and the lake and marshes 
of Derkos on the north, to about fifteen miles. This position has 
in recent years been strongly fortified, and if properly armed and 
manned could hardly be taken by a frontal attack. It is com- 
puted, however, that the necessary garrison would be not less than 
70,000 men. The banks of the northern half of the Bosphorus 
bristle with batteries, which are said to mount between four hun- 
dred and five hundred guns. On the south the chief defence of the 
city is the Dardanelles, the passage which connects the Sea of 
Marmora with the Agean. The Dardanelles are 125 miles from 
Constantinople, forty-three miles long, and vary in width from 
thirteen hundred to four thousand yards. The strait is defended 
by works mounting something like 680 guns. It will be evident 
that the defence of Constantinople involves the judicious co-opera- 
tion of an army and navy, and that its attack by an army alone 
must be always a difficult enterprise. The length and narrowness 
of the two straits is such that modern artillery properly employed 
would render the attempt even of ironclads to pass through them 
against the will of the defenders a most hazardous operation. An 
investment of the city would be practicable only in case the 
defender were without a navy, and the assailant had succeeded in 
passing some of his ships into the Sea of Marmora. 

Constantine the Great, of course, intended his city to be the 
capital of the Empire, which implies that it could dispose for its 
defence of an army and a navy on a level with the standard of 
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the times. So long as that condition is fulfilled, Constantinople is 
probably more favourably situated for defence than any other city 
in the world. But a great capital implies much more than good 
local conditions of defence. It should be placed at some meeting 
point of necessary communications, so that it will always be a 
focus of intercourse. It,is from this point of view that the im- 
portance of Constantinople is greatest. A magnificent safe har- 
bour like the Golden Horn might well attract commerce even to 
some distance from its direct path, but Constantinople lies upon a 
route which must needs be followed by the whole trade of a vast 
region. The Black Sea has a coast line of more than two thousand 
miles, to which the Sea of Azov adds six hundred more. To the 
Black Seca goes all the trade of the great navigable rivers, the 
Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don, with some 
portion of the trade of the Volga, transhipped to the Don. All 
this great trading area communicates by sea with the outside 
world only through the Bosphorus. Every increase in the pros- 
perity of any district lying beside the Black Sea, or penetrated by 
one of its rivers, must bring with it a corresponding increase of the 
trade and shipping that passes and probably calls at the Golden 
Horn. If we take a larger view, and look at the natural directions 
of traffic between Eist and West, and between North and South, 
we find that Constantinople is the centre of a circle, of which radii 
run along the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, along the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea, and along the Nile. All these are natural 
and necessary directions of trade, and if at the present day some 
of them are unused, it is only because the Ottoman Turks, wher- 
ever they have settled, have destroyed industry, ruined agriculture, 
and rendered communication so prezarious as to drive away 
trade. 

The land trade of Constantinople has always been directed on 
the Asiatic side along the two groups of routes described above, and 
leading either to Armenia or to the Gulf of Alexandretta and the 
Upper Euphrates. In Europe there is one great natural route 
which can never lose its importance. It follows the line Adria- 
nople, Pailippopolis, Sofia, Nisch, and the Valley of the Morava to 
tue Danube, and into it branch the various roads crossing the Bal- . 
kans from Northern Bulgaria. In ancient times there was a Roman 
road from Constantinople along the northern shore of the Aigean to 
Saloniki, and thence across the mountains to the Adriatic at 
Durazzo. This was a strategical road, and can hardly be said to 
have followed a natural line; it has long ago passed into disuse, 
and is not likely to be restored. 

Trade between civilized countries is never entirely stopped by 
frontiers and duties, and the land and sea routes of which Constan- 
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tinople is the centre have here been surveyed in order to show that 
with the restoration of civilization to the region in which at pre- 
sent the Sultan holds sway Constantinople must necessarily become 
one of the world’s great centres for trade and shipping. A different 
question arises when we ask what is the district of which the natural 
and necessary capital lies by the Golden Horn. This region must 
hardly be sought in Europe beyond the immediate shores of the 
Dardanelles. At any rate, the basin of the Danube and the basin 
of the Vardar, with Saloniki, cannot be included in it, though a 
Power strong enough to hold Constantinople by its own resources 
would probably maintain itself at Adrianuple, and might very well 
dominate the Valley of the Maritza, and possibly the eastern part 
of the Rhodope Mountains. But the history of its foundation sug- 
gests, and a study of the map confirms, the belief that Constanti- 
nople looks rather to the east than to the west. South of the 
Dardanelles the west coast of Asia Minor has its own ports, and 
the whole south coast will always carry on its trade rather by sea 
than over the rugged hills which separate it from the remote in- 
terior. But the inland region north of the Taurus, and between 
the Sea of Marmora and Amasia and Samsun, seems by nature 
to belong to Constantinople. From this region the land routes, as 
we have seen, all lead to Broussa, Ismid, and the Bosphorus, while 
from the north coast such tra‘tic as there is, would naturally go by 
sea to the same point. But the north coast of Asia Minor is by no 
means favoured for navigation. Along its whole length the moun- 
tains fall almost straight into the sea, and it has not a single good 
harbour. In point of climate it is divided into an eastern and 
a western half, which meet at Sinope. Between Sinope and 
the Bosphorus the sea is usually cold and stormy, and 
there is no port in which ships find shelter. 
Eastward of Sinope the ports are still only open roads, but the 
temperature is higher, the wind and the waves are less threatening 
and there is more possibility of intercourse between sea and land. 
It is the forbidding aspect of the sea that gives so much im- 
portance to the inland communications in North-Western Asia 
Minor, which for this reason appears to be marked out by nature 
for the control of a ruler established on the Bosphorus. It is 
evident, however, that a State confined to this region alone could 
never be a first-rate Power, and that to give to the Ruler of Con- 
stantinople the control of resources sufficient to ensure his in- 
dependence among the Powers it would be necessary to add to his 
dominions the west and south-west coast of Asia Minor. In that 
case his country would be as large as Spain, arid better endowed 
than the Spanish Peninsula in respect of fertility and natural ad- 
vantages. 
21* 
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The Gordian knot of the Eastern Question is the problem of the 
future ownership of Constantinople. The subject is beset with so 
many difficulties that no one who has thought seriously about it is 
tempted to offer a dogmatic solution. At any rate no harm can 
come of the attempt to explain the question by a brief review of 
some of the issues which are at stake. It is convenient to begin 
with the commercial interests, which fall under three heads accord- 
ing as they are Russian, Danubian, or British. Russia owns more 
than half of the coast of the Black Sea, and three of its principal 
rivers are hers. The whole of the maritime trade of her southern 
provinces, except in so far as it is a local Black Sea trade, must 
necessarily pass through the Bosphorus. The maritime trade of 
the Danubian countries, of Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and of 
Hungary and Austria in so far as it does not find a more con- 
venient route by the Adriatic, is also necessarily compelled to pass 
through the straits. The recent completion of the works by which 
the rapids at the Iron Gates have been rendered navigable must 
greatly increase the importance of the Danubian trade both to 
Austria-Hungary and to her neighbours lower down the stream. 
The British interest arises from the fact that the imports and 
exports to and from both Southern Russiaand the Danubian 
countries are for the most part carried in British ships.* But 
whereas the Russian and Danubian interests are necessary and 
permanent, the British interest may fairly be described as acci- 
dental and temporary. The principal maritime and commercial 
Power will probably always be the principal customer in the trade 
both of Southern Russia and of the Danubian countries ; so long 


* The following figures are taken from the Board of Trade Returns for 1895 :— 


Value of Total Im- Shipping with Cargoes, or in Ballast. 
ports and Exports to 
and from Great | Value of | Entered at British | Cleared at British 
Britain. Exports Ports from. | Ports to. 
of British 
Imports | Exports | | Number Number 
from. to. of Ships. Ships. 


Tonnage 


Russia, Southern Ports | 11.525,791 | 1,315,714 | 1, 1,187,177 | | 164 250,694 

i 1,221,783 | 2,149,652 | 1, ove | 
2,118,505 | 944,034 5 213,782 , 186 220,796 
21,283 182,209 5 5,839 | 1 1,244 
126,102 | 
7,492 | 


| 
1,601,684 | 2,636,390 369 | 61,167 | 2a6 314,028 


The trade of Russia mostly passes through the Northern Ports, as may be seen 
from the following return for 1894, which does not distinguish between Northern 
and Southern Ports :— 

Total Tonnage entered for Russian ) 625,142 in Russian ships. 
Ports from all countries... .... ) 7,933,188 in Foreign ,, 

Cleared from Russian Ports forall 603,372 in Russian 
Countries... ... 7,913,888 in Foreign ,, 

This gives a clue to the share of foreign (largely British) ships in‘ Russia's 
trade. 
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therefore as England retains her maritime and commercial greatness 
she may be expected to retain her share in the Black Sea trade. 
That share depends, however, not upon England’s geographical 
position, but upon what may in a large sense be called the accident 
of her maritime pre-eminence. 

There would, perhaps, be some justification for putting these 
commercial interests into the fore-ground. Against that view may 
be cited the analogy of the Sound and the Baltic trade which makes 
it probable that the course of trade would not be greatly affected 
by the fate of Constantinople provided that the city passes into 
the hands of a civilized Government. <A very strong Power might 
use its establishment on the straits for the purpose of acquiring 
a monopoly of the Black Sea navigation by means of preferential 
duties or one-sided regulations. In so far as this is probable it 
would be an arguinent against a Russian acquisition of Constanti- 
nople. 

A weightier factor in the problem is revealed by a consideration 
of the effect which the fate of Constantinople must have upon the 
distribution and application of force between the Great Powers. 
Perhaps the clearest way of discussing this part of the subject is 
to examine in turn each of a series of hypotheses. Suppose then, 
in the first instance,that Constantinople and the Dardanelles passed 
into the possession of Russia. It would, of course, not be difficult 
for a civilized power so to fortify the Dardanelles that their passage 
by a hostile fleet would be impracticable, and that the works cover- 
ing them would form a first-class fortress, that is, a position not to 
be taken except after a protracted siege. In that case, Russia 
would be able to exclude from the Black Sea all ships of war but 
her own; the Sea would be for purposes of military transport a 
Russian lake. Her armies could be moved across it without any 
possibility of hostile interference with them, and as there is no 
means of preventing from the land the landing of an army moving 
freely by sea (because an army carried in steamers moves many 
times faster than an army upon land) there would be no possibility 
of successful resistance to Russian attack by any country bordering 
on that Sea. Roumania, Bulgaria, and Northern Asia Winer 
would at once become in fact, if not in theory, portions of the 
Russian Empire. The frontier which Russia would thus acquire 
would place the eastern half of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
at her mercy. This solution then is incompatible with the pre- 
servation of Austria-Hungary as a great Power, as a State strong 
enough to resist the dictation of any one of its neighbours. It may 
be assuined then that Austria-Hungary would prefer to this solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question a war in which her independent exis- 
tence would be staked. But Russia in possession of the Dar- 
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danelles would secure a further advantage. Within the Black Sea 
she could keep in training a navy as large as she pleased, abso- 
lutely safe from hostile attack, and yet always at liberty to take 
the offensive against other navies. The great addition to Russia’s 
resources of every kind and to her forces for attack and defence 
which she would acquire upon this hypothesis, make it the 
general interest of the European community to resist the acquisi- 
tion of the straits by Russia. The present European system is 
bound up with the co-existence of a number of great Powers, and 
implies that none of them shall be so much stronger than its 
neighbours as to overshadow and overawe them. In this European 
interest France is undoubtedly a partner, although her present 
policy appears calculated to promote her own specific and imme- 
diate interests at the expense of those remoter interests which she 
shares with the rest of the European nations. 

The peculiar feature of the present situation is that it is doubt- 
ful whether any or all of the Powers are in fact able to prevent 
Russia’s seizing Constantinople and the Dardanelles by a coup de 
main. If she were to do so Germany and Austria would probably 
be compelled to invade Russia in order to force her to disgorge her 
prey. France would then certainly attack Germany, and the suc- 
cess of the Central Powers would depend upon the extent to which 
England was willing and able to help them. Lord Salisbury’s de- 
claration in 1886 that England would co-operate with Austria in 
resisting a Russian attempt upon the straits was not without effect. 
Its repetition in 1896, though it may perhaps not be apyergeiote at 
the Guildhall, would be no less effective. 

A second hypothesis is that of the acquisition of Constantinople 
by Austria. ‘This would involve no menace to the Western 
European Powers nor to Germany. Indeed the extension of the 
Austrian Empire to the Taurus would probably lead to the absorp- 
tion by Germany of the Western or German half of the present 
Austrian monarchy. The Black Sea would not become an Austrian 
lake, but there would sooner or later be a naval war between Austria 
and Russia for its command, in which, however, the cessation of 
her trade would paralyze the southern provinces of Russia, and an 
Austrian victory would be disastrous to the Northern Empire. For 
these reasons Russia is as strongly driven to resist an Austrian ac- 
quisition of Constantinople as Austria to oppose a Russian attempt 
upon that place. 

Neither Russia nor Austria is likely at present to take a step 
calculated to involve her in a great war; it is much more probable 
that the two Governments have exchanged assurances to the 
effect that neither of them contemplates obtaining possession of 
the Bosphorus. No other great Power can dream of acquiring the 
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city. The third hypothesis then is that of Constantinople as the 
seat of government of a Prince of European origin acting, either in 
his own name or under the nominal authority of the Sultan, as 
Administrator-General of the district, already described, of which 
Constantinople is the natural capital, with or without the addition 
of Western and Southern Asia Minor. This form of settlement 
may possibly enough come under the consideration of the Powers 
as part of a scheme for the reconstitution of Turkey without 
territorial aggrandisement for any of their number. The difficulty 
lies in the regulation of the status of the straits. Two cases are 
worth examining. In the first place, the passage of war-ships 
through the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus might be absolutely 
prohibited. The prohibition would have to be enforced either by 
the joint ation of the contracting Powers whenever the case arose 
or by the action of the local Government, which would main- 
tain an army and the fortifications of the straits. This plan 
has been tried. By the treaty of 1856 the Sultan was bound to 
exclude foreign ships of war from the straits, and limitations were 
imposed upon the fleets which cither Russia or Turkey inight 
maintain in the Black Sea. But Russia took advantage of the 
temporary impotence of France in 1870 to refuse any longer to be 
bound by these conditions, and the Sultan was in the subsequent 
negociations (1871) given a discretionary power to permit ships of 
war to pass the straits. By the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833), 
dictated by Russia, the Sultan was bound to close the Dardanelles at 
Russia’s request, “that is to say, not to allow any foreign vessel of 
war to enter therein under any pretext whatsoever.” A comparison 
of these two stipulations, both the outcome of Russian initiative, 
shows that the Russian policy is to have the straits open to 
Russian men-of-war but closed to those of all other Powers. This 
would give Russia a peculiar advantage. Her fleet would be avail- 
able for attack against her enemies, yet she would be secure against 
the offensive operations of their fleets. This is an arrangement to 
which England ought never to consent, for it would enable Russia 
to take part in an attack upon British sea-power without the 
possibility of a British counter attack in the region where Russia 
is vulnerable. Either the straits should be closed to the passage of 
the ships of war of all the Powers, or open to them all. If they are 
closed there is no reason why Russia should maintain in the Black 
Sea a naval force greater than is needed for the local police of that 
sea. But Russia declines this solution. If they are declared open 
Russia will always be tempted to seek sufficient influence over the 
local Government at Constantinople to bring about their closing 
to the ships of her enemies, or, if such influence cannot be ob- 
tained, to seize and close the straits by her own forces when the 
occasion arises. 
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The desire of Russia that no foreign fleet should be able to enter 
the Black Sea, and that she should thus be secure against attack 
in that quarter is natural, and, perhaps, even reasonable, but it is 
at least as natural and as reasonable that England and the other 
maritime Powers should object to a Russian fleet being permitted 
to issue from that sea. The closure of the straits to ships of war 
might be effected by separating the ownership of Constantinople 
from that of the Dardanelles. A principality of Constantinople 
with Northern and Central Asia Minor, is not more rational nor 
more natural than a principality of Western Asia Minor, with its 
capital at Smyrna, and its northern limits at the Mysian Olympus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the lines of Bulair. 

In case it were intended that the straits should be open to the 
ships of war of all the Powers the best territorial solution would 
probably consist in the separation of their European from their 
Asiatic shores. Ismid might then become once more what it was 
in the time of Diocletian, the seat of government for Northern 
Asia Minor. 


The questions which have here been raised deserve more atten- 
tion than they seem to have lately received in England, for upon 
these matters the Powers must be agreed before they can hope to 


act harmoniously for the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
Armenians, and the hardly less unfortunate Osmanli inhabitants 
of Anatolia. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S OPPORTUNITY. 


A NEw Session of Parliament will be held in January. Its main 
work will consist in the passing of one or more Education Bills. 
The main object of these Bills is the fulfilment of the electoral 
pledges of the Unionist Party with reference to Elementary Educa- 
tion in connection with non-Board or Voluntary Schools. In the 
recent Parliamentary Session the Education Bill embodying the 
Government policy opened up questions so large, and upon which 
the public mind was so ill-prepared, that it led to an amount of 
discussion in Parliament altogether disproportionate to the amount 
of time at the disposal of Parliament for legislative purposes. As 
a consequence the Bill was withdrawn. At the same time 
Ministers pledged themselves to make education the main busi- 
ness of the next Session, and implored all who were concerned 
in the matter meanwhile to agree upon some common line of 
action. 

The autumn is now far advanced. It is the period of the 
political education of the masses, and yet little has been done 
towards informing the public mind. The Opposition orators 
devote the staple of their speeches to Armenian affairs and the 
domestic difficulties of their leaderless Party.* The Ministerial 
orators ask the people for a policy and guidance; and Sir John 
Gorst attempts the task of enlightening English public opinion by 
contributing an article on “The Prospects of Education in England” 
to The North American Review. 

Meanwhile that great teacher, Necessity, is rapidly consolidating 
the ranks of those who are responsible for the conduct of non- 
Board Public Elementary Schools. The question with them is of 
vital importance. Whilst politicians for the most part stand idly 
by, this class of public schools is suffering from atrophy. Whilst 
rival doctrinaires are discussing the relative merits of the source 
from which sustenance should come, the patient is rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted from sheer lack of subsistence. The process of 


* Sir William Harcourt must be excepted from this second observation. He 
appears to be as oblivious of the existence of his late lamented leader as he is ob- 
servant of his own merits as an opponent of the Government Education Bill. 
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applying a remedy cannot be long protracted without inflicting 
irreparable injury upon the institutions concerned. 

The fault does not lie with the community at large. At the 
last Parliamentary election the electors showed in an unmis- 
takable manner their general dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things, and their determination that a measure of reform 
should be introduced. Electors in general do not concern them- 
selves with the multitudinous details of school management, 
which equally interest and perplex the expert and the partisan. 
What the electors perceive in broad outline is the existence 
of a grave injustice created by the unequal operation of the 
law. They believe, and believe rightly, that an inequality im- 
posed by the law can be remedied by an amendment of the 
law. 

What, then, is the inequality complained of? It is not any 
inequality of service rendered to the community by each class 
of public elementary schools. A Board School and a non- 
Board School perform, so far as the community is concerned, 
precisely the same public service. They minister to the same 
public necessity; their work is regulated by the same legal 
conditions; they fulfil the same public functions; and in a 
word each set of schools renders to the community an equality 
of service. No inequality is complained of until the return 
made by the community for this equality of service is examined. 
It is then evident that although all public elementary schools 
render to the community an equality of service, they by no 
means receive from the community an equality of recompense. 
Board Schools in this respect occupy a position specially ad- 
vantageous and peculiar to themselves, in two ways. They 
possess, by law, a form of organization which gives, in a large 
area, an effectiveness, an elasticity, and a permanence to their 
organization which is lacking in the case of non-Board Schools. 
In addition to these advantages they also possess a sutflicient 
amount of public money to enable them to carry on their work 
with regularity and facility. In order to obtain this money 
both friends and foes are compelled to contribute; the non- 
Board School is also compelled to contribute, through the rates, 
to the support of its favoured and sometimes militant rival ; 
and by a refinement of legal injustice it is thus compelled to 
contribute towards the cost of its own extinction. 

Such being the conditions of the problem it is necessary to con- 
sider the sufficiency of the means proposed by the Government for 
its solution, and the causes which led, in some degree, to the with- 
drawal of their Education Bill. The Government attempted to 
deal with both branches of the question, viz., the need for better 
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organization and the lack of sufficient funds. In each case, how- 
ever, the remedy proposed was alike tentative and insufficient. The 
difficulties created by the existence of each non-Board School, as 
a separate entity, resulting in loss of resources and in confusion of 
effort, were either not adequately realised, or not thoroughly grasped. 
The principle of the Federation or Association of non-Board Schools, 
in their natural groups, was permitted for all purposes, as in the 
Act of 1891 it had been permitted only for the purposes of the 
Government Grant in substitution for school fees. But a sufficient 
inducement to render Federation inevitable and speedy was lack- 
ing. And yet this change is the condition precedent to any 
reasonable reform of the financial inequality from which the 
schools in their isolation are suffering. To extend the powers of 
the Act of 1891 for all purposes is, no doubt, a step in the right 
direction, but a much more drastic measure of reform is required 
to ensure thoroughly effective results. Whatever may be the area 
of the School District of the future, the organization of non-Board 
Schools, in their several natural classes, should be commensurate 
with that of Board Schools. It would not be difficult to build up 
thoroughly capable organizations of non-Board Schools, within 
such areas, out of the existing materials. Every non-Board School 
has now a recognized body of local managers. The Council of the 
Associated Schools might spring naturally out of these recognized 
bodies. All Government and Local Grants should be paid into the 
common fund of the Federation, to be used by them for the com- 
mon purposes of the schools, either allied or to be allied to the 
Federation. It should be compulsory upon the Council of the 
Federation, as it is now permissive upon School Boards, to delegate 
the administration and management of the schools to local 
managers; and, in this delegation, the conditions and purposes of 
the Trust under which the school was originally erected should be 
preserved intact. There might be placed upon the Councils of the 
Federated Schools representatives of the ratepayers of the area 
concerned, wherever local grants from the rates were made, in 
order that the expenditure might be regularly supervised and 
guarded. These representatives might be nominated by the 
County Councils or by any public body having an equivalent 
authority to act on behalf of the general body of ratepayers. 

A school council for non-Board Schools so formed would be a 
thoroughly capable and business-like body. Its constitution would 
not introduce any new principle into the administration of 
Educational Trusts, and it would offer additional guarantees for 
the efficient and trustworthy conduct of educational affairs. So 
far as the internal administration of each separate school is con- 
cerned, this proposed organization would not differ materially from 
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that of the School Board for London. This body, composed of 
fifty-five members elected by the ratepayers, delegates to nearly 
3,000 local managers the immediate supervision of its 450 schools. 
These local managers are not elected, but nominated bodies. They 
retain office practically as long as they are willing to serve. They 
remain in office though the Board may be entirely changed by a 
triennial election, and thus they help to give continuity to the 
work of the Board. Their powers are extensive. They choose the 
assistant teachers from the whole of the applicants for the position, 
and the head teachers from a list of three or four, in the nomina- 
tion of whom they take part. They supervise the daily routine of 
school work and contribute to its success; but they are not sub- 
ject to any pecuniary liabilities, nor do they undertake any 
financial responsibilities. This system of administration has been 
tested by the experience of many years, and under it the schools 
of the Board have attained their present level of excellence. There 
is no reasonable doubt but that a similar organization would infuse 
new life and energy into the administration of London non-Board 
Schools. And what is true of the Metropolitan District holds true 
in its measure of every school district elsewhere. 

When non-Board Schools are thus equipped with an effective 
and capable organization the difficulties in the way of equal 
financial treatment, almost insuperable if organization is lacking, 
are not very considerable. The proposed special aid grant of 4s. 
per child, which was the main feature of the financial assistance 
proffered in the Education Bill (1896), was hopelessly futile for the 
purpose in view. It was neither sufticient in amount, nor suffi- 
ciently elastic in its proportions to suit the varying requirements 
of the schools. And yet Sir John Gorst states* that its amount 
was as large as any Government is likely to give. This amount, 
avowedly insutticient, was, at all events, all that the Government 
had or have to offer. 

The perception of this fact, and the determination to place non- 
Board Schools upon a secure and permanent basis, has had its 
share in that consolidation of opinion to which allusion has already 
been made. The income of a non-Board School is derived from 
three sources. ‘The first source is the State, from which grants are 
made (1) proportioned to the excellence of the instruction given, 
and (2) in lieu of the payment of school fees by the parents. The 
second source is a payment by the parents: (1) in cases in which 
the fee grant has not been accepted, and (2) in certain cases in 
which the fee grant only partly relieved the parents from the 
school fees. The third source is the fund raised either by endow- 


* October, 1896, The North American Review. 
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ment or by subscriptions in varied forms, or by both combined. 
The income of a Board School is derived from the same sources as 
that of a non-Board School, with the exception of the third source. 
In that case a contribution from the local rates takes the place of 
voluntary subscriptions and endowments. 

With reference to these sources of income it must be re- 
membered that it is only the third which is capable of expansion. 
One of the unnoticed, but main features, of the Education Bill was 
the determination to restrict the financial aid to be hereafter given 
by the State. It is evident that the growing expenditure upon 
primary education makes large demands upon the Treasury ; and 
the aim of the Government appears to have been to place a limit 
upon the scale of assistance to be rendered by the Central De- 
partment. The importance of this determination will be evident 
when it is remembered that a corresponding check was not to be 
placed upon the demands which the Central Education Depart- 
ment might make upon the managers of schools. Hitherto when 
additional demands have been made, the State has felt it to be 
incumbent upon the Treasury to grant additional funds to meet 
the cost of the new requirements. Henceforward under the 
Government scheme further conditions might be systematically 
imposed without any corresponding contribution being made to- 
wards the cost. The second source of income, viz., that derived 
from the parents by way of school fees, is now practically incapable 
of expansion. That was the result of the Act of 1891. Before 
that time the managers of any non-Board School might charge 
any school fee up to 9d. per week. That was the only restriction 
upon their full liberty of action. From the date of the passing of 
that Act no new school fee could be imposed without the consent 
of the Education Department; and the action of the Department 
has been consistently directed to the end of reducing the amount 
of school fees and of compelling the acceptance of the grant of 10s. 
per child, per annum, in lieu of school fees. 

The combined result of this policy of restricting the income of 
all public elementary schools has been to throw the whole cost of 
the recently imposed requirements upon the third source of in- 
come. So far as the Board School is concerned, the effect is simply 
the increase of the local rate. Its effect upon the non-Board 
School has been to render its position under the present con- 
ditions extremely precarious and hopelessly untenable. The entire 
system of non-Board Schools lies bound hand-and-foot at the 
mercy of any hostile Education Minister who may be in charge of 
the Education Department. For its third source of revenue, the 
fund raised by voluntary subscriptions, is no less seriously, because 
indirectly, attacked by the increase of the rate levied by a School 
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Board. The increase of the School Board rate operates to the dis- 
advantage of the non-Board School in a two-fold manner. In the 
first place it automatically increases the expenditure of the School 
in an item over which its managers have no control; for, as has 
already been pointed out, the non-Board School is rated to the 
support of the Board School. In the second place the voluntary 
subscriptions are given by persons who have been already rated 
for the support of the Board School. The fund available for 
charitable purposes is seriously infringed by an increase of taxation. 
And it is obviously a hopeless task to appeal for an increase of 
subscriptions to a body of persons whose ability to give is seriously 
impaired by an increase of imperative local demands. 

The fair consideration of these facts shows how unfairly and 
inequitably the law now operates. Its general effect is to reduce 
the efficiency and to undermine the existence of non-Board Schools 
in England. Mr. Asquith recently* lamented the difficulty of 
explaining to a Scotch audience the Education Question in 
England. The real difficulty appears to have been more in 
the imperfect apprehension of it by the speaker than in any in- 
herent incapacity to understand it on the part of the audience. 
Until political speakers take the trouble to master the subject 
for themselves out of more trustworthy handbooks than those 
supplied by the publishing department of the Liberal Federation, 
they are not likely to make much progress in the work of 
educating the masses. It is not a question of Church versus 
Dissent, or of Unionist versus Home Ruler. It is a civic question 
which touches directly the interests of every village and town 
in the Kingdom. The non-Board Schools are the pioneers of 
elementary education in England. They are at present educat- 
ing four out of every seven children in public elementary schools. 
Their extinction would involve localities in a local exp2nditure 
approaching £30,000,000 sterling. What is there in their past 
history, or their present service, to induce the ordinary citizen 
to support the continuance of a policy embodied in the law which 
aims at their extinction? Moreover, they exist for the purpose 
of promoting education upon the only basis, that of religious 
sanctions and principles, which differentiates education from 
mere instruction. Is there less need now than heretofore for 
such teaching? When a good citizen marks some of the dis- 
quieting tendencies of modern theories, can he attford to dispense 
with any agency which tends to promote the integrity and trust- 
worthiness of the people / 

Considerations such as these remove the education question out 
of the realm of ordinary politics and of religious differences. Sir 


* Speech at Galashiels, 7he Times, October 20th, 1896. 
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John Gorst misreads the signs of the times* in attributing the 
failure of the late Education Bill to religious intolerance or to 
political partisanship. Such a diagnosis of the situation does scant 
justice to the support which he received from members of the 
Liberal Party; and it does not render future co-operation less 
difficult than before. The real fact is that the Government Bill 
did not administer an adequate remedy. The evil springs from 
the fact that all public elementary schools, rendering as they do 
an equality of service, do not receive in return an equality of re- 
compense. Local aid is diverted by the law directly to the support 
of one set of schools, and indirectly to the destruction of the others. 
And yet the latter schools minister to the wants of a majority 
of the people. What is needed is a simple readjustinent of the law 
which will enable non-Board Schools to receive in common with 
Board Schools their fair and proportionate share of local assistance 
as they now do of State aid. When the question is thus placed 
upon its true level all the cant that is uttered as to denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianisin sinks to its own low and appropriate 
place. 

It is clear, therefore that the Government have now a great 
opportunity of embodying in the law a policy founded upon the 
principles of equity and justice. The opportunity may, however, 
be destroyed by confusing the issue, and by a non-adherence to 
certain simple maxims which should regulate their conduct. An 
examination of a few typical conditions will serve to explain that. 
extension of discussion and debate on their late Bill which resulted 
in its withdrawal. First of all the Government should take 
measures to allay the apprehensions aroused by what was un- 
doubtedly a most unfounded, but none the less dangerous, mis- 
representation, namely, that their action was inspired not so much 
by love of non-Board, as by hatred of Board Schools. Statements 
were loosely made which by a skilful inversion of their meaning 
lent a certain colour of plausibility to the misrepresentation. 
From the outset it ought to be made perfectly clear that the 
policy to be followed is one of equal treatment all round, and that 
simple justice to non-Board Schools is not only compatible with, 
but essential to, similar justice to Board Schools. 

In the second place, the formation of a new education authority 
needs much more public consideration than was apparently given 
to it. As it stood in the Bill it looked like the outcome of an 
otficial mind; and the end to be attained and the purpose to be 
immediately served were not at all adapted to the circumstances 
of the case. There is no doubt but that the creation of an educa- 
tion authority commensurate with a large or populous area like 


* The North American Review, Oct., 1896. 
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that of a county, or a county borough, would furnish an admirable 
means of decentralizing educational administration, and of concen- 
trating local and county resources. But when it was suggested 
that the County Councils should practically become that authority, 
and that the area of its operation might be circumscribed by that 
of a non-county borough with a population of 20,000, it became 
apparent that the constitution of the authority and the area of the 
authority formed two wholly different subjects for consideration. 
Still more was this evident when there was to be imposed upon 
the County Council, as representing the general body of ratepayers, 
a power of veto upon the increase of local expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes. No County Council could perform the obviously 
incompatible duties of first imposing conditions with reference to 
educational efficiency leading to an increase of expenditure in its 
capacity as an education authority, and of afterwards vetoing or 
circumscribing that expenditure in its capacity as a rate-limiting 
authority. The composition and work of a County Council mark 
it out as peculiarly fitted to guard against any excess of expenditure 
upon any one branch of local administration, or in pursuance of 
any one set of local purposes. It might conceivably act as an use- 
ful general supervisor of local expenditure, so as to ensure that the 
whole needs of the locality were met, and that any one part did not 
absorb more than its due share of local resources. But, in order to 
perform that desirable function, it must be kept entirely apart from 
any separate responsibility for the expenditure to be supervised. 
A county education authority might, and ought, to spring out of 
existing local authorities interested in education, without giving 
any of the bodies out of which it is constituted a preponderating 
voice. No considerable number of persons desire to see the new 
county authority directly elected by the county ratepayers. For 
all practical purposes there are already a sufficient number of 
elections ; and their increasing cost is not repaid by any corre- 
sponding efficiency of the public service. Nor does any well- 
wisher to the County Councils desire to introduce educa- 
tional politics into County Council elections; and this would 
be the inevitable result of giving the County Councils a pre- 
ponderating voice and influence upon the county education 
authority. The Education Department, some of whose functions 
it is proposed to delegate to the county education authority, 
is admittedly not an elected body. And yet to judge from their 
admiration of it, it appears to constitute an authority, almost ideal 
in its perfection, when its panegyric is pronounced by opposition 
orators. There is no reason to doubt but that a county education 
authority formed out of existing local authorities, ¢.g., the County 
or District or City Councils, the School Boards, the Councils of 
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Federated non-Board Schools, representatives of institutions giving 
Secondary or University Education, &c., would furnish a more 
popular and effective authority than any which now exists. The 
principle of the formation of such composite educational bodies 
is not a novel and untried principle. It is simply the extension 
to a wider area, and to more complex interests, of the habitual 
practice of the Charity Commissioners which is uniformly 
approved by Parliamentary sanctions. 

In the third place, there is no necessity to endanger the har- 
monious working of every public elementary school by introduc- 
ing into the schools, for a specific purpose, a new class of 
teachers, not appointed by the local managers, but by some out- 
side persons or authority. The frank recognition of parental 
rights in the matter of religious education imposes upon the 
managers of schools the corresponding obligation to safeguard 
those rights and to give effect to them in the ordinary conduct 
of the school. But it is essential to the proper and effective 
conduct of the school that the ordinary teachers should be com- 
petent to give the full recognized instruction of the school. This 
is the method adopted in industrial schools, and it is equally 
applicable to ordinary schools. The London School Board find 
no difficulty in adapting a so-called undenominational system 
to the denominational requirements of the Jews, and there is no 
reason why a denominational system should not be equally 
flexible in the case of the undenominationalists. 
€A former leader of the House of Commons, and a former mem- 
ber of the London School Board—Mr. W. H, Smith—once affirmed 
that he knew of no set of laws which required for their harmonious 
administration a greater fund of common-sense than those relating 
to education. Common-sense is equally essential to the process of 
their amendment. By the method of popular election we have 
ebtained a House of Commons of which common-sense is supposed 
to be the prevailing and pervading quality and characteristic. It 
is surely not unreasonable to expect from it not merely a flow of 
intelligible talk, but also an outcome of intelligent, and equitable 
and just legislation. 


R. DiccLE 
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HOMERIC WARFARE. 


Mosr readers of the Jliad have probably felt at times a serious 
doubt whether the battle scenes described in the poem reflect, even 
approximately, the actual character of early Greek warfare. ‘The 
poet sweeps, as it were, from the field of fight the hosts of Greece 
and Ilium, in order to win a free stage for his chief warriors to 
enact their single combats. Regarding this feature of the epic in 
the light of later Greek warfare, one may find it hard to resist the 
suspicion that an enormous liberty has been taken with fact for the 
sake of keeping the heroes well in the foreground. For them the 
plain is cleared ; and we wonder where all the tribes and brother- 
hoods, all the thousands of the two armies may be, while Ajax and 
Hector are eyeing each other and making speeches, while Diomede 
and Glaucus recount their biographies and exchange their armour. 
If this suspicion were correct, and if the conditions of heroic war- 
fare as described in Homer were purely imaginary, we must observe 
that this would imply no blame, but rather credit, to the poets who 
had legitimately neglected fact for the sake of Art. 

But recent archeological investigations lead us to the conclusion 
that the Homeric battle scenes correspond to conditions which 
actually existed, and fairly reproduce—allowance being made for 
the poetical duties of emphasis and selection—what might have 
happened in Greek war, say from the fifteenth to the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. The key to this ‘ prehistoric” warfare is the construc- 
tion and function of the Homeric shield ; and to understand it we 
must throw aside our notions derived from Greek military art of a 
later age, and especially our notion of the nature and purpose of a 
shield. 

The meaning of the Homeric shield was first explained by Dr. 
Wolfgang Reichel, and his work* suggested this paper. He 
established his conclusions by means of a careful comparison of 
the remains of Mycenzean art with the descriptions of Homer. Be- 
sides the importance of his results for the comprehension of the 
Iliad and for the history of Greek warfare, they possess great value 
in bearing out a truth of which critics of most insight had already 


* Ucber homerische Waffen. 1894. 
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convinced themselves, namely, that the monuments of the “ My- 
cenean”’ age, found at Mycenz, Tiryns, Orchomenus, Amycle, and 
many other places, both on the mainland and in the “gean islands, 
belong to the same civilization as that reflected in Homer. After 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenz and Hissarlik, it was held by 
scholars of note that there was a distinct gulf,—not merely an 
interval of time, but a generic difference,—between the civilization 
which the excavations revealed and that which was known to the 
poets of the Iliad and Odyssey. Schliemann’s “ Troy,” the great 
brick city of Hissarlik, represents a considerably older stage than 
Mycenz, and has no longer anything to do with Homeric criticism. 
It was burnt down ; three cities rose from its ashes, and sank in 
turn themselves, before the far greater stone city, the true My- 
cenzean Ilium was built, whose walls and halls, unknown to Schlie 
mann, were only excavated the other day. The civilization which 
flourished at Mycenz, at Tiryns, and at the true Troy was the same 
as that of the Homeric poets. It had, of course, its stages, and 
these minstrels sang their poems in its latest stages; but its 
general character was permanent, and there is no gap. Of this 
truth the shield will furnish an instructive illustration. 


The later shield, whatever be its shape or material, monopolizes 
the left hand, so that the right has to manage the spear without 
aid from its fellow ; and the shield’s use depends on the power of 
moving it quickly so as to parry blows and defend various parts 
of the body. The idea of the shield borne by the Homeric 
heroes is totally different ; nothing is common to the two except 
that both are intended to shield the soldier. The difference might 
be compared to that between a hand-screen and a folding-screen 
which stands on the floor. 

The ground-plan of the Homeric shield is a circle. The hide of 
an ox, dried, but probably not tanned (since flexibility was not 
desirable), was cut into this shape. The simpler, lighter, and 
cheaper shield consisted of one such hide, treated as will be ex- 
plained immediately; but a stronger, heavier, and more costly 
shield was made, on exactly the same principle, by stitching to- 
gether several hides. Leathern thongs were used for stitching, but 
the best material for this purpose was gold wire, not being liable 
to rust through exposure. The layers of Sarpedon’s shield* were 
bound together by this durable but costly thread, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the Homeric Greek for “wire” is paPédos, 
Owing to the ground-plan, the layers are generally designated as 
“circles,” and the shield itself is called circular ; but this mode of 
speech only applies to the ground-plan and not to the final shape 

* iad, 12, 297. 
22* 
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in which it issued from the maker’s workshop. For, as the shield 
was designed to protect the whole body from the neck almost to 
the ankles—to be, in Homeric phrase, ‘‘ man-covering ” (au¢eBpory) 
—a circle, spreading out far to the sides, was clearly not so suit- 
able or economical as an oval. The circle of hide was accordingly 
framed in such a way as to form a long oval figure. Why, one 
asks immediately, was not the material originally cut in the oval 
shape? Because, Dr. Reichel replies, a flat oval would not have 
furnished adequate protection to the sides; such protection was 
secured by starting with a circle and drawing in the sides ona frame. 
The frame consisted of two laths at right angles. The measure of the 
longer perpendicular lath was that of a man from the neck to the 
middle of the shin; while the cross-bar was short. Thus the leather 
-was drawn, on this frame, somewhat into the shape of a violin, and 
the shield has the appearance of being divided into two parts, of 
which the lower is the larger. This shape is clearly seen on several 
Mycenzan gems, and small ivory models of shields have also been 
discovered, one in the lower city of Mycene, and another in a tomb 
at Spata in Attica. But nowhere is the form better exhibited than 
-on the most remarkable of the remarkable daggers which were 
found in the Fourth Tomb on the Acropolis of Mycenz. Everyone 
who has looked through Schuchardt’s summary of the results of 
Schliemann’s excavations, certainly everyone who has visited the 
Mycenzean collections in the Athenian Museum, will remember the 
_representation of five men arrayed against three lions which is 
wrought in inlaid gold and electron on a dagger-blade. The man 
in the rear, nearest the handle, and the man in front, who is spear- 
ing the lion’s forehead, bear shields of the kind in question. There 
is another good example on the painted tablet, on which an idol is 
supposed to be depicted, found in the old building near the south- 
‘west wall of the Acropolis of Mycene. 

The laths of the frame were called xavéves. The horizontal bar 
«lid not cross the perpendicular in its middle point, but somewhat 
above, so that the shield consisted of two unequal parts, and the 
centre of gravity was in the lower part. The drawing-in or inflexion 
of the leather at the sides produced a sort of bulging bridge between 
the upper and lower halves; and this prominence, though not in 
the centre, was called the navel, and led to the Homeric epithet of 
the shield “ umbilicar” (su¢adseroa), A side view of the Mycenzan 
shield will, as Dr. Reichel has well pointed out, explain, to any- 
one who knows the appearance of the islands of the Aigean, the 
felicity of the verses in which the poet of the fifth Book of the 
Odyssey describes how Odysseus on his raft sighted the island of 
the Pheacians. “ But on the eighteenth day appeared the shadowy 
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mountains of the land of the Phzacians, where it was nearest » 
him; and it looked like a shield on the misty sea.” 

The shield was hung to a strap (¢elamén) which passed over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, and was probably attached 
to the cross-lath of the frame. This explains the description of 
Ajax, as, on one occasion, “ tired in his left shoulder, from holding 
his shield immovable” (Book 16, 106). It rested entirely on the 
shoulder, unassisted by the hand, which was thus left free to assist 
the right in using weapons of offence. 

Thus, slung on the left shoulder, the shield had two positions, in 
front and behind ; and the help of the hand was only required when 
it was necessary to change from one position to the other. This 
change of position was accomplished by raising the right arm and 
passing the shield underneath it. Asa rule, in advancing against 
an enemy, the warrior would have his shield in front, and, in case 
of retreating, he would move it round to protect his back. Repre- 
sentations of both positions are found in the remains of Mycenzan 
art, and a multitude of details in the Homeric battles begin to 
assume a definite meaning when we have grasped the nature and 
limitations of the shield. 

“He held his shield in front”; the words, which before seemed 
colourless, now arrest and touch the intelligence. And how much 
more vivid seems the picture of the retreat of Ajax, when “ high- 
enthroned father Zeus pvt fear in his heart”?! He stood amazed, 
and he cast his shield of seven ox-hides behind his back and fled, 
gazing cautiously round, constantly turning his head to look back 
(Book 11, 546, &c.). When Hector, in Book 6, leaves the battle- 
field to enter the city, he wears his shield behind; “the dark leather 
struck his ankles and his neck.” 

It is clear that with such a portable battlement slung round his 
neck—it will be remembered that the shield of Ajax is several 
times compared to a “ tower ’—the movements of the warrior were 
seriously shackled. To advance or retreat in the presence of the 
foe, to shift the shield without fatal exposure, were no light matters. 
The length of the shield and its weight, which was proportionate to 
its strength, rendered the risk of tripping over stones or uneven- 
nesses in the ground considerable, and must have necessitated slow 
and wary walking. To deliver a double-handed spear-lunge in close 
quarters without losing one’s balance was no easy thing. In fact, 
the wearing of the shield was an art which had to be learned, and 
which differentiated, more than anything else, the good from the 
bad fighter. We are now able to apprehend the full meaning 
of Hector’s boast: “I am skilled in battles and man-slayings; I 
know how to shift the dry ox-hide to the right, I know how to 
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shift it to the left; which, I trow, is true stout-shielded war- 
fare.”’ * 

Here the two positions of the shield are clearly marked; to set 
it behind, one moved it to the right; to set it in front, one drew it 
to the left. To execute these movements efficiently and safely in 
the presence of foes obviously required a regular training and much 
skill. To walk rapidly, “ with long strides,” under the shield, also 
showed the accomplished warrior, and the caution displayed by 
Ajax in the description of his retreat, which I referred to above, 
indicates the great difficulties which resulted from the weight and 
shape of the huge portable fortification. Ajax retreats with short 
steps, “ moving knee past knee” yévu youvds due/Buv) , a graphic 
indication of his deliberate movements. 

The shield-bearing warriors sometimes advanced in close lines, 
so that the edges of the shields touched each other and formed a 
continuous wall (dois dp’ But more frequently they 
move in loose lines, and engage in a multitude of single combats. 
They do not rush wildly on, but advance deliberately “ under- 
shields ”’ (iwao7ida), and, when they come close enough, deliberately 
put themselves in the approved position, giving utterance, perhaps, 
as they do so, to menaces or boasts. The approved position, with 
the left leg bent and advanced, is well illustrated on the Mycenzan 
dagger-blade, of which mention has been made above. The com- 
bat regularly begins with spear-lunges directed against the shield. 
If repeated attempts to reach the body through the hide fail, and 
neither combatant exposes an unprotected part, ‘‘ the more impa- 
tient seizes his sword and springs on the other, or takes up a stone 
to fell him.” When this stage is reached, the danger becomes more 
serious, for neither can any longer screen himself entirely behind 
the shield. In some cases the warrior, instead of thrusting with 
his lance at the shield, might thrust at the head; and then his op- 
ponent had to “ duck” quickly, or even fall on his knee. In regard 
toe the habit of lifting huge stones from the ground to hurl at the 
antagonists, which is often mentioned in Homer, it is to be noted 
that the practicability of this method of offence often depends on 
the freedom of both hands. Patroclus, in attackiny Hector, holds 
his spear in his left and takes a stone in his right. 

The defensive armour of the Homeric warrior, so far as his face, 
body, and legs were concerned, consisted almost solely of the shield. 

* Iliad, 7, 238. 
Sekia, 018" ex’ apiorepa vwuijoa 
a(arénv, Td wot dort TaAravpivoy 
The last words mean literally ‘ to fight as a stout-shielded warrior,” but clearly 


allude to the War-god Ares, who alone is designated as the taAavpiwos moAeuorhs. 


The implication is that the expert management of the shield was the mark of the 
consummate warrior. 
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When the shield was in the ordinary position of attack, and the 
man was standing upright, the face was exposed, and could only be 
screened by bending or kneeling down, or by the exceptional device 
of using one of the hands to elevate the shield. For the Mycenzan 
helm was unvizored, and afforded protection only to the top of the 
head and partially to the forehead and temples. The only part of 
the body which was furnished with an extra defence, in case the 
spear penetrated the shield, was the groin, which was covered by a 
metal belt (mitré) worn apparently next the skin. This seems to 
have been secured and kept in its place by a short apron or flap 
called zéma, over which the long tunic fell. In action the tunic 
was shortened, being girt up by a leather girdle (the zéstér) which 
further served to secure the mitré in its place. 

This conclusion that the defensive armour virtually consisted 
entirely of the shield will seem obviously and glaringly inconsistent 
with two of the most familiar epithets of the Achwans, “ well- 
greaved” and “ wearing bronze shirts of mail.” As far as the 
former is concerned, it may easily be shown, and Reichel has proved 
indisputably, that the xvypides “ leggings ” which the warriors wore 
were not metal greaves to screen him against sword or spear, but 
leather gaiters to protect his shins against hurt from the constant 
knocks and rubs of the lower rim of his own shield. They resembled, 
in fact, the “stitched leggings” which Laertes wore in his garden 
to avoid scratches from thorns. Examples of such gaiters can be 
detected on some works of Mycenzan art. They were fastened to 
the leg by straps called “ anklets ” (émuvgvpa). Silver anklets are 
invariably mentioned in the Jliad, but doubtless leather straps 
were also used. We are fortunate enough to have an actual epis- 
phyrion of gold, which was found in the Fourth Tomb of the 
Mycenzean acropolis.* 

The breast-plate cannot be so easily disposed of as the greaves. 
There are a number of passages in the Iliad where the poet distinctly 
mentions a metal théréx covering the breast. From none of these 
passages can we derive any definite notion as to the size or method 
of adjustment of the cuirass or coat of mail. In the Odyssey the 
théréx is not mentioned. I cannot in this place follow Dr. Reichel 
in his discussion of the various passages. It must be sufficient to 
state briefly his conclusion. He holds that théréx originally meant 
“defence,” and might be used of defensive armour, namely, the 
shield ; and in some Homeric passages he explains it of the shield. 
At a later time, when the Homeric shield had become obsolete, 
having made way for the small round shield, and when the coat of 


* It is represented in Schuchardt, p. 267 (German ed.). I must add that the 
epithet ‘‘ bronze-greaved” occurs only once in the Iliad, in an otherwise very 
suspicious passage. 
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mail had come into use and monopolized the word théréx, the 
Homeric use of this word was misapprehended, and men imagined 
that warriors of the Jliad wore coats of mail. Under this mis- 
taken idea, an extensive interpolation was carried out, perhaps in 
the eighth century, and the cuirass was introduced in a great many 
passages to the detriment and confusion of the sense. The 
description of the breast-plate of Agamemnon (in Book 11) is 
perhaps the most remarkable item. No one who follows his 
arguments will fail to see that Dr. Reichel has exposed a series of 
very grave difficulties and inconsistencies arising in connexion 
with the breast-plate passages ; but at the same time he has him- 
self to confess that his theory of interpolation is not free from the 
drawback that it leaves a number of difficulties still unsolved. 

The frequently recurring epithet ‘ bronze-chiton’d,” (xaAxo- 
xirwves) may seem, at first sight, the strongest obstacle to the rejec- 
tion of the coat of mail. But the word is really quite as hard to 
explain, if you retain your coat of mail, as it is if you reject it. 
For achiton, or tunic, is a garment which, if long, goes down to the 
knees or the feet, but at its shortest falls below the hips. But no 
Greek coat of mail ever went down beyond the waist, and we can in 
no case assume that the Homeric soldiers wore one which could in 
any sense be called a chiton. The epithet is therefore inappropriate 
to the théréx. Dr. Reichel understands it metaphorically and refers 
it to the shield, which was constantly plated with bronze. 

However we solve the difficulty about the breast-plate, the 
validity of Dr. Reichel’s results as to the true nature of the shield 
is not endangered. And it is not too much to say that, when we 
have fully realized the true nature of the shield, the battle scenes 
of the liad come home to us in a new way. We understand that the 
tendency of the fighting was to dissipate itself, so far as the shield- 
men were concerned, into a vast number of combats between man 
and man, instead of concentrating itself in combats between bodies 
of men; that those combats were almost as leisurely as modern 
duels, allowing time to the adversaries to “‘ hold converse of desolate 
speech,” and that tactics occupied a completely subordinate place in 
the battlefield. Above all, the weight of the shield, which made its 
heroes sweat,* and its clumsy size and shape, explain the remark- 
able use of the Homeric war-chariot. The purpose of the chariot 
was simply to convey the shield-bearing warrior to the field of 
action, and save him the enormous labour of carrying the shield. 
It was not a war-chariot in the proper sense of the word; the 
heroes who fought at Troy were essentially footmen. Two of these 
heroes, Ajax and Odysseus, are distinguished by having no chariots ; 
and, if this is designed and not accidental, there may be something 


* Compare Agamemnon’s words, Ziad 2, 383, 
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in Dr. Reichel’s suggestion that by this exception the poets in- 
tended to mark them as islanders. The archers, like Teucer and 
Paris, had, of course, no chariot because they had no shield. And, 
as soon as the Mycenzan shield disappears from Greek warfare, 
the occupation of the war-chariot is gone and it disappears too. 
The evidence of Homer that the warriors of the Mycenean age 
fought on foot is borne out by art. On Mycenean gems they are 
always represented fighting thus. Riding, as is evident, was abso- 
lutely excluded by the character of the shield. On stele of the 
tombs on the acropolis of Mycene we find, indeed, men represented 
as fighting in their chariots ; but this, in face of the other evidence, 
proves nothing, for it is explicable as an artistic device to show that 
the warriors represented were lords.* 

It is manifest from all this that to fight as an aspistés, or shield- 
man, required more qualifications than mere personal strength. It 
demanded long training and a certain measure of wealth. A thin 
shield, of one hide, must have cost at least, if we take into account 
the cost of manufacture, the price of an ox; a stout shield, of five 
or seven layers, would be proportionably more costly. But the 
shield implied the war-chariot, with horses and squire; so that the 
outfit of an aspistés was decidedly expensive. Consequently the 
aspiste consisted entirely of the lords, who had wealth and leisure 
at their command. Service as a shield-man was not within the 
reach of a peasant warrior. Men of low degree had no shields, 
but seem to have worn skins thrown over their shoulders—like the 
lionskin of Hercuies,—which were called Aawyi'a, and did the 
double duty of garment and armour. Such, too, was the dress of 
the archers. Paris has a panther skin “ on his shoulders” ; Dolon 
puts on the “ hide of a grey wolf.” The shield of skin was doubtless 
evolved from the garment of skin; and the gods are conservatively 
represented as wearing the goatskin (@gis)—the primitive armour. 

‘Touching the evolution of the Mycenzan shield, the circumstance 
that it was constructed on a circular ground-plan suggests that 
there was a prior stage in which its shape was circular. This 
conjecture might be to some extent supported by the use of the 
word “circle” in Homer, in reference to the shield; though the 
circular ground-shape may be an adequate explanation of this 
nomenclature. But I must now call attention to the fact that 
while the Homeric heroes use only the oval shield, works of 
Mycenzean art reveal to us the existence of another shield similar 
in design and purpose, but of a different,shape. ‘I'wo warriors in 
the lion-hunt on the dagger-blade, which has been already mentioned 
more than once, are armed with quadrilateral shields. And on the 


* Reichel suggests an alternative explanation, that it is a representation of the 
pursuit of a fleeing foe. 
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piece of a silver cup (found in the same tomb),* which has the 
remarkable representation of a besieged castle, two men bear 
shields of the same form. It may be suggested that the quadri- 
lateral shield was an attempt to improve on an original round 
shield, and was chronologically prior to the oval ; but that the oval, 
found to be more efficient and convenient, superseded the quadri- 
lateral, which only survived sporadically, so that we have no trace 
of it in Homer, and only a few (Reichel can only adduce four) in 
prehistoric art. 

The last years of Mycenwan civilization, which was decaying 
slowly in the eighth century B.c., saw the great shoulder-hung 
shield superseded by the small round shield which was carried 
in the left hand. The latter is probably represented on the wall 
paintings of the Mycenzan palace, which on other grounds must 
be referred to the latest stage of Mycenwan art. We also see the 
round shield on a fragment of a vase found at Tiryns.+ But we 
see it best of all in the “ warrior-vase” found near the burying 
ground in the citadel of Mycenz. <A column of warriors with 
spears, helmets, and greaves is there represented, and they bear 
shields which are roughly circles, but with a small segment of the 
lower circumference clipped away. During a part of the eighth 
century, the old telamon-shield and the new handle-shield doubt- 
less subsisted side by side, the old gradually yielding. Perhaps 
we may guess that the oval shield made an attempt to hold its 
ground by submitting to certain modifications. Its disadvantages 
were its weight and its length. To make it shorter and lighter, by 
abandoning that part of it which protected the legs from the 
middle of the thigh downward, was a thought which might well 
have occurred to conservative soldiers, who did not wish to give 
up the principle of the shoulder-belt, but found that the clumsiness 
of the old shape set them at a disadvantage in coping with men 
who adopted shields of the new principle. At all events, before 
the round shields were adopted, a short shield, of the Mycenzan 
kind, had come into vogue in Attica. We see it again and again 
on the early Attic sepulchral vases, which go by the name of 
“‘Dipylon ware.” ‘Then we find the two shields, the old and the 
new, side by side, as on a later Athenian vase{ where three warriors 
are represented, one with the round shield, a second with a short 
qnadrilateral Mycenzan shield, and the third with one of the 
‘*Dipylon” shape. § 

* First published by Professor Ch. Tsountas in the ’ApxaoAoyuc) “Epnuepis, 1891. 
Reproduced in his Muxjva, plate 7. 

+ Schuchardt, Schliemann’s Excavations, p. 158 (German ed.). 

~ See a paper of M. Pernice, in the Athenian Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archiol. Inst,, 1892, p, 205 sqq. Thereis atleast one other instance of this combi- 


n«tion of warriors with the old, and warriors with the new, shield in works of art. 
§ The shield of Achilles was certainly Mycenzan, but possibly of the later, 
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By the end of the eighth century the round handle-shield had 
doubtless come into universal use, and then the very existence of 
the old unwieldy Mycenzean was speedily forgotten. Men soon came 
to read the new type with which they were familiar into the Homeric 
poems, and a few passages, which presuppose that new type, were 
interpolated. Such shields, for instance, occur in the Dolonia, 
which is notoriously one of the latest parts of the liad. There is 
no reason to question the archeological notice of Herodotus that the 
new kind of shield was invented by the Carians. His statement . 
deserves to be quoted, for it supports and is mutually supported by 
the results of Dr. Reichel’s investigations. ‘The Carians,” he 
says, “were the first who made handles to their shields. Before 
that, all men who were accustomed to use shields, wore their shields 
without handles, guiding (Jit. raddering) them by means of leather 
belts, which they slung over their necks and left shoulders.” * 

It is further important to observe that a true conception of the 
Homeric shield throws most welcome light on the building of con- 
temporary fortresses, and rescues the acropolis of Mycenz from the 
reproach of having been fortified on a false principle. The 
approach to the Lion Gate is so constructed that an advancing foe 
must expose his left side to the defenders on the wall. In a later 
age, when soldiers wore a small shield on their left arm, this arrange- 
ment would have been to the advantage of the besiegers and to the 
hindrance of the besieged. But in the age when the Mycenxan 
walls were erected there was no shield-side ; the Mycenzan shield 
protected, as we have seen, the whole front or the whole back. 
The strategic principle, therefore, in building a stronghold was 
necessarily different from that which was followed when the 
Homeric shield had fallen out of use. The object in later times was 
to force the assailant to approach with his right side, which was 
unprotected by the shield, turned towards the wall. The object 
of the Mycenzean age was to prevent his approaching with his face 
_ towards the wall. It did not matter which side was exposed, for 
one side was as much and as little screened by the shield as the 
other. At Tiryns, in ascending to the main gate, on the east, the 
right side is exposed; at Mycena, in ascending to the main gate on 
the west, the left side is exposed; in both cases the strategic 


principle is the same, and is justified by the nature of the defensive 
armour of the age. 


Having thus discovered, under the guidance of Dr. Reichel, that 
the conditions of warfare reflected in the Homeric poems correspond 


Dipylon shape. See Mr. A. S. Murray’s interesting reconstruction in his History 
of Greek Sculpture. Dr. Reichel’s reconstruction is not convincing. 
* Book 1. ¢. 171. 
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to fact, we are tempted to speculate whether the Trojan war itself 
has a historical basis or is purely imaginary. The question is far 
too large and complicated to admit of discussion here, but it is well 
to point out that, as our knowledge of Mycenezan civilization 
increases, it becomes clearer and clearer that there is nothing im- 
possible in an expedition, on a very large scale, from Greece proper 
against a city of Asia Minor. That the Greek states of the 
Mycenzan age had considerable resources of wealth, which were 
maintained by active commerce not only within the circuit of the 
Mgean, but extending to Egypt and Syria, must now be accepted 
as an ascertained historical fact; and everything indicates that the 
development of Greek navigation in that early age has been rather 
under-estimated than exaggerated. The political and social con- 
ditions of the time,* so far as they can be determined, present no 
features inconsistent with the possibility that a Greek armament 
attacked a city in the Troad. Now, on the hill of Hissarlik a great 
stone city has been recently brought to light, on the site of the 
later Ilium.t This city was so far contemporary with Mycenz and 
Tiryns, that it represents the same type of civilization. It cor- 
responds in position and character to the Troy which is assumed in 
the Homeric poems and in Greek tradition. Its existence (between 
1600 and 1000 B.c.), and its destruction (certainly before 1000 B.c.), 
are historic facts; and the question naturally arises, how was it 
destroyed? ‘The assumption that the general fact of the “ Trojan 
war” is historical both answers the question and at the same time 
explains the origin of the Trojan legend. If Troy traded, as she 
doubtless did, with the East by an overland route through Asia 
Minor, commercial rivalry might well have led to the expedition. 
It is probable that the war was also closely connected with the 
/®olian and Ionian colonization of Asia Minor, which must be older 
than is generally supposed.} To enter upon further speculations, 
as to the race of the Trojans, for instance, or the chronology, is 
beyond the purpose of this paper. J. B. Bury. 


* The Cretan researches of Mr. A. J. Evans have shown that the Mycenzean 
Greeks had a system of writing before the Pheenician alphabet was adopted. 

+ It was excavated by Dr. Dérpfeld in 1893 and 1894. The results of the exea- 
vations of the first year are printed in a special report (‘‘ Troja, 1893”) ; anda 
memorandum of the second is published in Mittheilungen, 19, p. 380, sqq. This 
‘* Mycenran ” Troy is the Sixth City, counting from the bottom. The brick city, 
excavated by Schliemann, was the Second, Three unimportant cities rose and fell 
between, but their existence has to be allowed for in constructing a rough chron- 
ology and shows that the Second City must have been there before 2000 B.c, The 
remains found by Schliemann in this Second City belong to a much ruder stage of 
civilization than the Mycenwan. Did the gold ornaments (*‘ treasure of Priam”) 
which he discovered really belong to the brick city ? 

{The Kolian conquest has left its mark distinetly (as A, Fick has shown) in the 
legend of Briseis. 
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Ir ever the word “boom” was justified it is in relation to 
bicycling. No other will express the sudden rush of popularity, 
unprecedented both in violence and extent, which has taken place 
during the last eighteen months. Two or three years ago the 
use of the bicycle, though spreading gradually, was still almost 
confined to athletes, who were understood to be engaged in the 
monotonous occupation of “breaking the record” week by week, 
and to gangs of hobbledehoys who scoured the roads with the 
apparent object of contracting spinal curvature and annoying 
pedestrians. To forty-nine people out of fifty, the machine was an 
object of scorn, tempered by fear. To-day, the man, woman, or 
child who can afford one and does not ride is an exception not 
altogether free from the suspicion of eccentricity. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the causes of this remarkable change, but rather 
to enquire into its effects, actual and probable, upon trade and 
industry. 

Some weeks ago an interesting article on the manufacture of 
cycles appeared in The Times, from which I take the liberty of 
extracting a few statements. In 1894, says the writer, the cycle 
trade was in a very depressed condition. This timely reminder of 
the extreme suddenness of the boom comes with a shock of surprise, 
so accustomed have we already grown to the inflated market of 
the last twelve months. Prices were very low. A Humber could 
be picked up then for a sum which would make many a maiden 
sigh, and many a father groan, remembering what they have 
recently paid for the same article. Of course, the cycle industry 
had been growing slowly for many years, but the demand had not 
kept pace with the output, and no marked increase was expected ; 
nor did any take place up to so recently as the early part of last 
year. In England, that is to say. In America, for some reason or 
other, the rise was foreseen, and manufacturers there, taking ad- 
vantage of the low prices prevailing in England, placed large con- 
tracts for cycle tubing, which practically swallowed up the output 
of that indispensable material until quite lately, and so made it im- 
possible for the English manufacturers to cope with the subsequent 
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rush of orders. Cycle tubing, it may be explained, is the material 
of which the framework of the machine is made: it looks like solid 
iron, but is really a steel tube. All this—that is to say, a condition 
of depression, during which all the steel tubing was bought up in 
advance for America, followed by a sudden activity when orders 
could not be executed for that very reason—all this has had three 
results: a great deal of capital has been expended in laying down 
new plant for tube manufacture, prices for English made machines 
have ruled very high, and the market has been flooded with cheap 
American ones. I am happy to say, for the sake of the home 
industry, that these American cycles have proved a dead failure. 
They are too lightly built to be of any use in this country, and 
there is no sale for them. So at least I am informed by a large 
dealer who sells all kinds of machines. It appears that in the 
States cycling is confined to the towns and their immediate 
suburbs: there is no road work because there are practically no 
roads, and therefore a lighter type of machine serves the purpose. 
In England a stronger make is necessary for country wheeling. 
But this is by the way. 

The boom began here with the season of 1895, when it was 
suddenly discovered that “Society” had taken to the pastime. 
“ Bike parades” in Battersea Park revealed the fact to all the world, 
and from that time the despised machine became fashionable, 
which meant, of course, that every self-respecting woman and 
girl must buy, borrow, hire, or steal one at the earliest opportunity. 
And equally, of course, the men who wished to enjoy their company 
had to follow suit. But the great expansion of trade did not come 
until the present year. Its precise extent can hardly be ascertained, 
but some idea may be gathered from the fact that the capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of cycles and their accessories has more 
than trebled since 1895, and now considerably exceeds twenty 
millions. From the returns of the railway companies and tyre 
manufacturers the writer in The Times reckons the present annual 
output to be about 750,000 cycles, which are roughly valued at 
£11,000,000 to £12,000,000. It goes without saying that this re- 
presents a vast amount of employment. Not only are old industries 
expanded and revived, but new ones have sprung up. Besides the 
actual construction of the machine there is the manufacture of its 
various parts and accessories. Lamp-makers, chain-makers, wire- 
drawers, leather workers, tool-makers and others are all kept busy. 
In Birmingham 150 firms are reckoned to employ from 15,000 to 
18,000 hands. Coventry, as everyone knows, has been completely 
resuscitated, and now the workmen who crowd into the place can- 
not find room. This is not surprising if it is true that upwards of 
100 firms, employing 17,000 hands, are established there, for 
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Coventry is only a small town. These two are the principal 
centres of the trade, but it is spreading rapidly in many other 
places and giving employment to an increasing number of artisans. 
Moreover, the work is all of a skilled character and wages are 
good. 

But the picture has another side, to which attention has been 
drawn in a very suggestive article contributed by Mr. Joseph B. 
Bishop to a recent number of The Forum. It is obvious that all 
the outlay implied by this great expansion of trade in one direction 
must necessarily involve a displacement of trade in other things. 
The money spent by the public on cycles, and the time devoted to 
cycling, must be taken from other objects and other pursuits to 
the loss of somebody. Mr. Bishop gives a lively account of the 
woes of various tradesmen in New York, who are crying out 
against the disastrous effects of the craze upon their respective 
businesses. No one any longer buys jewellery, watches, or pianos ; 
horses and carriages are a drug; tobacco has been abandoned : 
tailors, shoe-makers, hatters, and dressmakers have lost half their 
custom because people never wear out their things; booksellers 
sell no books, and saloon-keepers no drinks; furniture-dealers 
have to sit in their own chairs because nobody wants them; the 
excursion traffic has gone to nothing, and even barbers are in 
despair because nen go off riding, and don’t care whether they get 
shaved or not. As one of them very truly observed, a shave once 
skipped is gone for ever, it cannot be made good by two shaves the 
next day. In short, the American no longer needs meat and 
drink, clothing, recreation, instruction, home, friends, or family ; 
give him his bicycle and he asks no more. And she is equally 
infatuated. All this must be taken with a grain of salt. Business 
has been bad all round in the States owing to many causes, of 
which the Presidential Election is one; and tradesmen, seeking 
for a scapegoat, put it all upon the bicycle. But there is, no doubt, 
real foundation for the outcry in some trades, and that is true in a 
lesser degree of this country. 

I have been making some enquiries with the view of ascertaining 
how far it is true. Vague statements are easily made, caught up 
and exaggerated, but of positive information little is forthcoming. 
I must admit my inability to supply the deficiency. At the out- 
set I found the enquiry attended with certain definite difficulties 
which made it impossible to get the sort of information required. 
In the first place, the bicycle movement is too recent to permit of 
anything like a statistical examination of its effects upon other 
‘trades. Though it began last year it has only been in full swing 
for one season, and accounts have not yet been made up. Once is, 
therefore, reduced to impressions illustrated by an actual case here 
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and there,drawn from individual experience. And in the second 
place, the displacement caused by the bicycle has been toa large ex- 
tent masked by a general improvement in trade. By general con- 
sent the past season has been a good one; money has been more 
plentiful and more freely spent than has been the case for a long time; 
and therefore its diversion into a particular channel has in many 
cases passed unnoticed. A man’s business may have been affected 
by the general expenditure on bicycles without his knowing it. 
That is to say, he might have done still better than he has if there 
had been no boom in that line, but as he has done better than 
usual in spite of it he cannot say that he has been hurt. If trade 
had been generally depressed, as in America, every adverse influence 
would have been acutely felt, and probably complaints would be as 
loud here as they are there. On the other hand, this fact brings 
into stronger relief those trades which have suffered. When a man 
tells you that business has been very slack in his particular line 
during a time of general activity, it is clear that some special 
influence has been at work, and, as I shall presently show, there are 
certain trades of which that is true, and they are precisely the ones 
which might be expected to suffer from the competition of the new 
amusement. 

In addition to the foregoing sources of difficulty in ascertaining 
with accuracy the economic displacement caused by the bicycle, 
I have met with a third, and that is a distinct reluctance on the 
part of some tradesmen to admit that their business is liable to 
any such influence. Others may possibly be affected, they say, 
but their customers are of such a lordly—or, perhaps I should say 
South African—character that a dozen silver-plated bicycles would 
be neither here nor there to them. These prodigious persons—so 
I am given to understand by the fortunate purveyors who enjoy 
their custom—would think no more of ordering a shopful of a 
morning than of taking a glass of sherry at the club, or buying a 
ribbon for the poodle. They will buy just as many horses, 
carriages, and diamonds notwithstanding. Of course, this is all 
nonsense. Barring a few spendthrifts and millionaires by luck, 
the people to whom money is no object do not exist. What they 
spend on one thing is saved from another ; it does not come out of 
the bank. And even the wealthiest and most reckless, when it 
comes to presents, make a choice. When Creesus gives a young 
lady a bicycle for a wedding present he forgoes the gold bracelet, and 
when he presents his daughter with the same coveted article upon 
her birthday he refrains from throwing in the pony which, under 
other conditions, would have been hers. I therefore take leave to 
treat the statements of tradesmen who maintain the contrary 
with a certain reserve. Happily they do not all move in such a 
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lofty atmosphere, and from the more communicative I have been 
able to gain some interesting information. 

There are three trades—and, so far as I have been able to as- 
certain, three only—which have been seriously hit. These are 
music, horses, and jewellery. In the case of all the others men- 
tioned by Mr. Bishop, the answer is negative. Books, clothes, hats, 
furniture, and tobacco are as much in demand as usual, or rather 
more. Barbers have nothing to complain of—apparently English- 
men do not regard biking as an excuse for being dirty. The ex- 
cursion and holiday traffic has rather benefited than otherwise. 
Messrs. Cook & Son have never had a better season, and they now 
arrange special bicycle tours for Normandy, where the roads are 
said to be particularly suitable. Carriages? Yes, the coach- 
builders have been a little affected, namely, as to carts and pony- 
traps. The demand for these has fallen off, and that is said to be 
more the case in the country than in town, for as a coach-builder 
sagaciously observed to me, “ You see, sir, a lady must have her 
carriage to pay calls in London. It is not yet the thing to go 
round calling on a bicycle, but in the country it is all right, and 
they do it.” Consequently the pony-traps, are neglected, especially 
by young ladies; but otherwise the coach-builders have been 
flourishing exceedingly. 

To come, however, to the trades that have been seriously 
affected, there is first music: and that has, I think, been the most 
injured of all. Not equally in all its branches, but principally in 
regard to teaching and the sale of music. One’s heart bleeds for 
the teachers. The profession is enormously over-crowded at the 
best of times, and affords a very modest livelihood to all save a 
handful of fashionable favourites. To many it is never more than 
a starvation pittance. Yet I am told on very good authority that 
hundreds of teachers have lost half their connection during the 
last season, and the tale is corroborated in every direction. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, for cyclo-mania as a fashionable 
craze competes directly with them. They depend on girls and 
women of the well-to-do classes, and it is precisely these who have 
made the bicycle boom. In order to go out riding they sacrifice 
the music lessons, not entirely, perhaps, but enough to make all 
the difference to the unfortunate teacher. For music lessons are 
paid by the hour, not by the term, and a lesson put off is one lost. 
Many girls do not altogether give up their music, but they reduce 
the number or duration of the lessons, and they think nothing of 
sending to put the teacher off when they have a fancy to go riding 
instead. Some music mistresses have learnt the bicycle in order 
to ride with their pupils for the sole purpose of keeping the con- 


nection together. The girls say, “If you will come out with us for 
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half an hour, we will take half an hour's lesson,” and so the matter 
is compromised, but the mistress sacrifices half her scanty earn- 
ings. And in many cases the music is given up altogether, just 
in the season, which is toa large number of teachers the most 
lucrative time. As an inevitable corollary, the sale of ordinary 
music has diminished to the extent, I am told, of 50 per cent. 
This does not apply to the class of compositions required by 
superior musicians, but to the everyday songs and pianoforte 
pieces which appeal to the general public, and constitute the great 
bulk of the retail business. Innumerable amateurs buy these 
things when they are learning, and afterwards to keep up their 
repertory; but if they drop the lessons and lose their interest, 
they want no more songs or pieces. The sale of pianos has been 
less affected. Indeed, the makers of superior instruments have 
been doing very well, like the coach-builders, but the dealers in 
smaller and cheaper ones complain of a falling off to the extent of 
25 per cent. These instruments are mostly supplied to families 
to whom the cost is a serious consideration, and if there are 
several bicycles to be bought, as is often the case, the piano is 
relinquished. They do without or go on with the old one. 

The horse trade has suffered in some of its branches, scarcely, if 
at all, less than music. Dealers, indeed, aver that they have 
nothing to complain of themselves, though they have heard a 
good many complaints going about; but the members of this 
fraternity, for reasons best known to themselves, always think it 
necessary to assume an attitude of such preternatural acuteness 
and impenetrability, that by mere force of contagion one regards 
every word they say with profound suspicion. A man who never 
believes anyone else cannot expect to inspire much confidence. I 
therefore dismiss the dealers with a query. It may very well be 
that the demand for carriage horses and hunters has not fallen off, 
but for hacks it unquestionably has. A universal cry of lamenta- 
tion goes up from the riding schools, who are quite frank about 
their losses, Never have they experienced such bad times, and in 
some of the provincial towns, particularly in Brighton, they have 
been harder hit than in London. Even the largest and most aris- 
tocratic establishments tell the same story. Some of them esti- 
mate that during the last season business diminished by fully one 
half or more. Where they had ten horses at work they now have 
only three or four. Just as with the music, pupils take half an hour 
instead of an hour, or a course of twenty instead of forty lessons 
and give the rest to the machine. Or they cease to ride altogether. 
Some stables have taken to keeping bicycles, and the manager of 
one very important place, which has a branch establishment at 
Brighton, told me that he had been forced to go out cycling 
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with his pupils there in order to retain the connection. The 
Duchess of Fife started the fashion, and then of course there 
was no holding the Brightonians, who had previously enter- 
tained the utinost scorn for the pastime. The schools have 
taken to it as part of a genteel education. At one of them, 
according to my informant, forty boys, most of whom used to 
learn riding, now sally forth upon forty bicycles. Then, again, 
the same people used to do a lot of business supplying military 
officers, but they also have adopted the machine and use it for 
certain duties which can be performed in mufti. One man told 
me that the number of horses in London has diminished by 
250,000, but that seems rather a strong statement to accept with- 
out very good evidence. He explained it in some measure by the 
increasing use of small tricycle vans by all sorts of tradespeople, 
and there may be something in that. These vehicles have cer- 
tainly become very common, and they presumably displace horsed 
vans to a considerable extent. If, however, horses had been so 
largely reduced as he said, the forage dealers must have suffered 
heavily, which is not the case as yet, so far as I can ascertain. 
The livery stable-keepers who supply carriages are quite satisfied 
with the state of their business, but they admit that hacks are at 
a discount. One of them told me of a case within his experience, 
which illustrates the sort of movement going on. A customer of 
his has four daughters who used to ride as many hacks. This 
summer they must all have bicycles, which were duly bought by 
their indulgent father, who found his account in promptly selling 
the hacks and dismissing the grooms. 

Jewellers I have found somewhat shy of confessing to any de- 
cline in business. They admit in a general way that “it stands to 
reason” one sort of present displaces another, and as jewellery is 
mainly bought for presents it must be affected by the money spent 
on bicycles for the same purpose; but they are reluctant to 
descend into particulars. One well-known jeweller in Bond Street 
declined to discuss the question with a degree of discourtesy which 
is rare, I am happy to think, among West End tradesmen, and 
forced ine to the conclusion that the subject was extremely painful 
to him. Some have been quite frank about their losses, and from 
the reserve of the rest, none of whom deny outright that they 
have suffered, I gather that the trade in general has been seriously 
affected. One man in a fashionable part of London said their 
business had gone to nothing last summer. “I used to have 
hundreds of ladies here buying trinkets and one thing and 
another, but this season they fell away altogether. Now that they 
have bought their bicycles and have got some money again they 
are beginning to come back.” They come shopping with their 
23* 
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machines, he said, and bring them into the shop, sometimes three 
or four at a time, which is a great nuisance. I gather that other 
tradespeople are experiencing the same thing, and some of them 
have provided sheds for cloak-rooms where the machines can be 
left, in order to accommodate mounted customers. The music- 
halls are also beginning to do the same thing, I am told. 

As for the watchmakers, whose business is somewhat allied to 
that of jewellers, they deny having felt any appreciable effect. On 
the contrary, business has been very good, and that applies also to 
the silversmiths and electro-platers. But the manager of one very 
well known firm of watchmakers gave me three instances which 
go to show that the bicycle has competed with them, although 
they may not have felt it. A gentleman came in one day to buy a 
twenty-five guinea gold watch for his nephew, but could not decide 
between a plain one, a “demi-hunter,” or a “hunter.” So he 
wrote to the nephew to ask which he would prefer, and the young 
man replied that he was very much obliged, but if his uncle did 
not mind, he would rather have a bicycle than any of them. The 
second case was more amusing. A clergyman one day bought a 
twenty-guinea watch for himself, but not very long after he came 
back and said that he found he wanted a bicycle more. Would 
they take back the watch? In the third case a customer, who had 
previously talked about ordering an expensive watch, on being 
pressed about it said, “ Well, you see, I have just been buying a 
bicycle and I can’t afford the watch just now.” These cases are 
exactly what one would expect to happen, and their accidental 
occurrence in a single shop, which had no reason from the general 
volume of business done to suppose itself affected, goes to show that 
the bicycle has probably caused far more displacement of trade 
than appears on the surface. It must be so, indeed, if the figures 
I quoted at the beginning are anywhere near correct. According 
to them not less than £10,000,000 have been spent in this country 
—for the export trade only amounts to about £1,200,000—during 
the year upon machines, and it is quite impossible that all this, or 
the half of it, can have come out of music, riding, and jewellery. 

A word or two in conclusion about the future. The trades which 
I have mentioned as seriously affected are very much concerned 
about their prospects, and they show it by anxiously proving that 
the cyclo-mania is a temporary phase which will pass away. That 
is probably true of cycling as a mere amusement. Not that it will 
pass away altogether, but it will be less eagerly pursued. The 
great attraction of amusements, especially in the eyes of women, is 
novelty and fashion. Neither by its very nature is capable of last- 
ing, and already cycling has lost its novelty. By next season it 
will no longer be fashionable. It has become too common even 
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now, and fashionable people are dropping it because they do not 
care to rub shoulders with the promiscuous crowd of wheelers 
their example has brought forth. When the other women 
find it is no longer the correct thing they will care less about 
it, and a general reaction will take place. But besides being 
an amusement, the bicycle is also a means of locomotion: that 
is to say, it serves a useful purpose, and on that ground it 
is more likely to wax than to wane in favour. I draw the 
conclusion that music and jewellery need have no fear of 
anything like permanent depression. They will recover their 
tone without any doubt: it is quite impossible for the bicycle 
to dispossess either of them for long. And that is true to some 
extent also of riding, for which the machine is no real substitute. 
But riding is the luxury of the few, and no great matter. For the 
horse trade generally, and for those dependent on it, such as horse- 
breeders, forage-dealers, ostlers, grooms, and so on, the prospect 
appears to me gloomy in the extreme. The cycle and the motor- 
car together will render half of them superfluous. And it is quite 
possible that if bicycles fall appreciably in price so as to be 
brought within the reach of a really large section of the com- 
munity, other trades which are at present quite untouched will be 
seriously hit. 


A. SHADWELL. 


TRAFALGAR AND TO-DAY. 


THE renewal of the war between England and France in 1803 was 
not at all to Napoleon’s taste. Though his behaviour to England 
had been haughty and overbearing, he had hoped that the British 
Ministers would not have the firmness to resent it, or the courage 
to demand something more than wordy excuses. Anxious, above 
all things, to regain for France the ships, colonies, and commerce 
which she had lost in the earlier war, he was well aware that her 
naval strength, after the profound disorganization of the Revolu- 
tion, could only be re-established by years of effort and discipline. 
In later days, at St. Helena, he made known the policy which he 
had proposed for himself, but which he had lacked the insight to 
carry out. He meant to have remained at peace with England for 
six or eight years, whilst consolidating his power on the Continent. 
He would have built every year from twenty to twenty-five ships 
of the line ; have prepared naval ports at Cherbourg, Antwerp, and 
in the Texel; and then, with reconstituted material and well- 
trained personnel, at last have measured his fleet with ours. 

The plan was one which would have menaced this country with 
extreme danger. For though it would have been almost impossible 
to renew the corps of ofticers—which was the weakest link of the 
French chain—in the time proposed, yet if Napoleon had been 
able to restrain his ambition, and to refrain from violent provo- 
cation, the peace party in England would probably have pre- 
vented adequate preparations from being made to resist his attack. 
Napoleon was liked and admired by the Whigs: Lady Holland 
wept bitterly at the result of Waterloo; and she and they would 
have unwittingly played into his hands. England was sick of war, 
and it is always hard to persuade a trading nation to take steps to 
meet a danger which is only looming in the distance. 

It was Malta which brought about the rupture. For Egypt 
Napoleon professed not to care, as, he said, it must be French 
sooner or later. But he was determined to see this country out of 
Malta, whilst the English statesmen were equally determined not to 
yield that island till the Emperor had fulfilled his promises. 
Event after event happened to show them that he was not to be 
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trusted. The sending of spies to England under the specious pre- 
text of a commercial commission, coupled with Sebastiani’s report 
on the military weakness of Egypt, had reawakened the suspicion 
of the British people. The policy of England was far-seeing and 
resolute, and with the growing conviction that peace with Napo- 
leon could not last, grew the desire to bring matters to an issue 
before the French fleet had regained its strength. 

As if his object had been to help the Ministry, on the outbreak 
of hostilities—which then, as usually, preceded any formal declara- 
tion—Napoleon laid his hands upon every Englishman whom he 
could catch in his dominions. This was an open and outrageous 
violation of the laws of war, but the seizure and imprisonment of 
11,000 innocent individuals embittered their friends and relations, 
and made the British people almost unanimous in their determina- 
tion to punish the person responsible. Hence the remarkable 
acrimony with which the war was conducted—and hence the terms 
of opprobrium applied to Napoleon in the British Press. “Corsican 
ogre,” and “tyrant” were the mildest names for him. He repaid 
abuse with interest. His journals were set to work to ridicule 
England and the English; dreary poems on “Goddam,” by 
“French dog” filled the Moniteur. King George the Third, then 
a victim to mental derangement, which a chivalrous antagonist 
would have respected, was sneered at as the “roi fou.” The 
English loathing for Napoleon was further reinforced by the 
murder of d’Enghien, and the strangely sudden and suspicious 
deaths of Pichegru, Wright, and Villeneuve. These discreditable 
acts brought on Napoleon a just retribution. 

In striking at England, Napoleon was well aware that he was 
striking at the centre of European resistance. His adversary 
threatened his flanks and rear in every Continental war; blockaded 
his coasts; made commerce and colonial expansion impossible to 
France ; and was always with British gold raising up fresh enemies 
in Europe against him. He was resolved, pursuant to his own prin- 
ciples, to aim his blows at the heart not at the extremities, to march 
his ever-victorious legions into England, capture London, and, sup- 
ported, as he fondly hoped to be, by the canwille, to establish a 
republic friendly to France. 

But England was girt round by the sea, and of the sea he was 
not master. His dominions ended a cannon shot from the shore. 
How to cross the twenty or forty miles was the difficulty. His 
first plan was to choose a calm day, when the sails of his enemies 
would be useless, and when they would be compelled to watch him, 
helpless and motionless themselves, or a fog when no one could see 
him. For this purpose he would have to employ rowing boats, and 
of these a vast number were taken in hand. They were built 
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inland on the French rivers and on the Channel seaboard. Mean- 
time enormous preparations were made for the embarkation at 
Boulogne, Vimereux, and the Channel ports. Basins were dug in 
the sand ; batteries were placed on the cliffs to protect the 1,300 
boats of the flotilla. The army, 150,000 strong, was practised in 
embarking and disembarking, till twenty-four hours sufficed to 
place 100,000 men afloat. The boats of the flotilla were able, under 
the guns of the shore-batteries, to withstand the efforts of the 
British cruisers, and their crews grew accustomed to face without 
dismay the British fire—a fact which St. Vincent deplored. 

By degrees, however, Napoleon learnt that the sea would not 
obey him, and that the calm for which he had hoped would 
never come. Calms in the Channel very rarely last more than a 
few hours. The three days’ fog, which Nelson said he required, 
was also not to be had to order. The English cruisers in the 
Channel, too, were desperately active, and thus a plan which had 
at first appeared to him only dangerous became simply impossible. 
Many have, indeed, argued that because his undertaking was so 
dangerous he could never have been serious in it. The whole of 
his correspondence is against this view, and no one who reads the 
objurgations, imprecations, entreaties, and orders of his countless 
letters can have any doubt. In after years he denied his intention 
to invade, but that was only to avoid the ridicule which must attach 
to an absurd failure. He never shrank from desperate throws. 
Egypt and Moscow proved this; and his great maxim was that 
war cannot be made without running great risks. Moreover, he 
hardly understood the principles of naval strategy ; the law of the 
“fleet in being” was to him unknown. His medal with its lying 
inscription, “ Frappée @ Londres en 1804,” and his pretended dis- 
covery of a token struck by William the Conqueror to commemorate 
the invasion of England, show how unquestioningly he had antici- 
pated success. 

At the same time he was quite pained by the stupidity of the 
English, who positively blockaded his ships in the French ports, 
and did not line the English coast with fortifications. “That 
nation,” he told his stepson, “is very foolish.” And English 
malignity distressed him. The wicked enemy, he professed, had 
flung bales of cotton impregnated with plague germs ashore; and 
France believed him. But, all the same, he had recognized the 
fact that he must command the Channel with a naval force before 
he could hope to cross. This was a serious matter, because he 
knew as well as anybody the defects of the French navy, its rotten 
material, its untrained officers, and its unskilled men. Yet great 
attention was being devoted to it: his arsenals were in full blast, 
and what exercise could be given in and near the naval harbours 
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was perpetually enforced. He set to work to plot a great combina- 

tion—after the manner of war on land—as if he were handling the 
British and not the French fleet. Plan followed plan, and each 
was baulked by the tenacity of the British, or the feebleness, inde- 
cision, and limited means of the French admirals. 

It is now time to cast a glance upon the state of the British 
navy, and its dispositions in these years of danger. The British 
fleet had been tried and approved by more than cight years of suc- 
cessful war, from 1793 to 1801. It had won four great victories, 
and had not, when attacked by an equal force, suffered a single 
deteat. It could command the services of such a brilliant group of 
officers as the world has never seen before,or after. Jervis, who had 
had the honour of “making and forming Nelson,” a master who 
was excelled only by his disciple, who in force of character and ad- 
ministrative ability was perhaps his superior, and who had shown 
the navy that with him at its head a career was always open to 
talent. Nelson, swift to decide correctly on the shortest notice, 
able to win the love of officers and men, skilfullest of tacticians, 
striking, as Napoleon struck on land, with invincible skill at the 
critical point, consumed with ambition, but with a great and 
laudable ambition to win everlasting fame by overthrowing his 
country’senemy. Trowbridge, who, after Nelson, was accounted the 
ablest executive officer of the navy, “a nonpareil” in Nelson’s words, 
“with honour and courage bright as his stainless sword.” Coch- 
rane, who of the younger men came nearest to Nelson, and who 
had won, and was yet to win, renown whenever he came within 
gunshot of an enemy. Cornwallis, tough and resolute; Pellew, 
cool, far-seeing, of great capacity : these were the chief constellations 
in the naval firmament. Their glory has been dimmed by Nel- 
son’s achievements, but they were all mighty men of valour. And 
behind them were the captains and lieutenants of the fleet, bred 
up to war, seasoned by the long years of the struggle, thoroughly 
inured to their work, trusting fully in themselves, perfect instru- 
ments in the hands of capable admirals. 

The seamen of the fleet were of far less satisfactory quality. 
Then, as always, England had difficulty in manning her ships, and 
she had to resort to the iniquitous injustice of the press, whilst 
avoiding any logical scheme of conscription. On the whole, the 
illogical and arbitrary worked well: the pressed men and foreign 
recruits fought splendidly when their ship was alongside the 
enemy ; and I find scarcely a notice anywhere of any want of 
courage. Away from the enemy they were not by any means to 
be trusted. They deserted in hosts; during the years from 1793 
to 1802 no less than 42,000 men ran from His Majesty’s fleet, and 
some even joined our enemies, the French and Spaniards, When: 
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ever a large squadron was in port, says Nelson, a thousand men 
deserted. There was, too, no little insubordination, which had cul- 
minated in open mutiny and plots to burn British ships and 
retire to Spain. Some grievances had been redressed in 1797, but 
the difficulty which the men experienced in getting their prize- 
money and the dilatoriness with which their wages were paid still 
remained to cause bitterness. 

The material of the navy was difficult to maintain in proper 
‘order, because England supplied sufficiency neither of oak nor 
naval stores, and it seemed almost as if in the near future we should 
have to depend upon capture for our ships. The royal dockyards 
were nests of corruption, and, according to St. Vincent, double and 
treble the proper wages were paid for the work doneinthem. The 
ships sent to sea were only too often in a rotten condition: the 
rigging was bad, the masts untrustworthy, and the hulls decayed. 
Collingwood cruised for weeks off Brest in a copper-sheathed ship, 
whose coppering was all that parted him from eternity. Nelson in 
the Mediterranean was told to make his own cordage on board. 
His ships were of the craziest, and for stores he had to shift as 
best he could. Nothing more clearly shows the capacity and 
decision of the great English admirals than that they did so well 
with such poor machinery of war. 

St. Vincent’s unwise but strictly honest economy had unduly 
weakened the fleet during the short period of peace. Yet at the 
outbreak of war he could point to a total of 177 ships of the line, 
of which half were serviceable, as against a French total of 50 
serviceable ships. But we could not put forth our full strength at 
once, and the mobilization was a slow and tedious process occupy- 
ing months. On January Ist, 1803, we had 32 ships of the line in 
commission, in March the number had risen to 52, whilst early in 
1804 it was 86, at which figure it was maintained. In the same 
space of time the number of men was raised from 50,000 to 
100,000. 

Of the hostile fleets, that of France had not recovered from the 
disorganization and defeats of the Revolution; the Dutch navy 
had lost all its material and morale at Camperdown, and could 
only muster thirty seaworthy ships of all classes ; and the Spanish 
navy was in every way inferior to the French, whilst the Spanish 
Government was by no means whole-hearted in the support which 
it accorded Napoleon. Spain had ships, but neither capable 
otticers nor trained men. Thus Napoleon had no very promising 
material for his combinations. 

At the opening of the war the English policy was a blockade of 
the hostile ports. The ports to be watched were the Texel, Brest, 
Rochefort, Ferrol, and Toulon, besides those in which the flotilla 
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was mustering. To these Cadiz and Carthagena had to be added 
when Spain joined in the war. In the Texel were seven hostile 
ships ; in Brest twenty-one, not all ready ; in Lorient one; in Roche- 
fort five; in Ferrol five French and seven Spanish ; in Cadiz one 
French and seven Spanish ; in Carthagena six Spanish, which never 
stirred or took any part in the war; and in Toulon eleven built or 
building. This gave a total of seventy-one vessels of the line to be 
watched, but of these many were not ready for sea before 1805. 
The English fleet was disposed in a triple line. In numbers it 
is important to note that it was everywhere weaker, in spite of its 
far larger total of ships. Off the Texel—taking the dispositions 
of 1804—were eight ships, off Brest twenty, off Rochefort nine, off 
Ferrol seven, and off Toulon nominally twelve, but actually often 
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only six or seven. Nothing is more instructive, nothing more 
clearly shows the difficulty of maintaining a blockade than the 
fact that all Nelson’s incomparable energy could not keep more 
than half his fleet available at all times. Vessels had to be sent 
to water, to provision, or to effect repairs, others had to be detached 
to protect Naples, and thus he was often left with a force which 
even in his hands could not have been certain of victory. He 
was always asking for more ships and for better ships, though he 
husbanded those that he possessed, and avoided exposing his weak 
force to the storms of the Gulf of Lyons. He was thus compelled 
to mask the port instead of sealing it, and cruising at a distance 
could not prevent the escape of the French fleet when it wanted 
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to put to sea. The danger of this course was indubitably great, as 
we shall see: had anyone but a Nelson been in command it might 
have resulted in disaster. 

Elsewhere, too, the French ships were able to get to sea, because 
of the weakness of the blockading squadrons. From Rochefort 
Missiessy and Allemand escaped, though with too weak a force to 
work much mischief. Brest was difficult to seal, because of the — 
two exits or entrances to the harbour, and Collingwood was of 
opinion that a hostile fleet would always get in, if not out. But 
the French had such a respect for their terrible antagonists that 
they never ventured to put to sea from this port during the 
Trafalgar campaign. 

Behind the first line—the blockading squadrons—were seventeen 
ships of the line in the Downs, or in our ports, constituting a 
powerful reserve with their attendant frigates or sloops. Behind 
these again were over 700 armed boats defending the coast-line of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The possible escape of isolated enemies 
was allowed for, and the Channel Islands, Yarmouth, the Humber, 
were all secured by small squadrons in which figured battleships. 
Our whole existence was not hazarded upon the blockade, which 
could fail at any one point without necessarily bringing total 
defeat. It is well to remember this fact, when we are told that 
the British fleet is strong enough to-day to secure our national | 
safety. 

One of our greatest weaknesses was in the proportion of frigates 
and small ships allotted to our various squadrons. It would seem 
that either our personnel or material was quite inadequate, for 
Nelson, who had been reduced from want of battleships to the 
policy of observation, which necessarily demands a large force of 
frigates, was unable to find the French on the two occasions when 
they escaped from Toulon, because he had not enough of these 
indispensable craft. Nominally there were eleven with him; 
actually he had only two with him at the most critical moment. 

In the combination of his scattered squadrons, which Napoleon 
projected, he had two objects in view: to draw off the British fleets 
from the decisive point, and himself to concentrate a superior force 
at the decisive point, which was for him the Channel. His schemes 
involved the escape of one fleet which was to set free other 
blockaded squadrons, and after a detour for the purpose of hood- 
winking the English to appear in the Channel. Their success de- 
pended upon the prompt movements of the French and the 
hesitation of the English. For the latter Napoleon had made full 
allowance. Judging Nelson to be one of the old type of com- 
manders, whom on land he had defeated with so little difficulty, 
he complacently reckoned, “Nelson will lose two days at Cape 
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Verde; he will lose several days in collecting the ships which he 
has detached to scout on his route; when he knows that Ville- 
neuve is not at the Windward Islands he will go to Jamaica, and 
during the time that he is losing there in taking on board provi- 
sions and waiting, the great blows will be struck.” 

The escape of Villeneuve from Toulon on March 30th, 1805, with 
eleven battleships was the first move. Nelson’s scouts lost sight 
of the French, and the English admiral supposed that his enemy 
must have sailed for Egypt. This very natural mistake, coupled 
with a change of the wind after they had passed the Straits ot 
Gibraltar, gave the French a month’s start. They drove away the 
five English ships blockading Cadiz, formed a junction with the 
seven Franco-Spanish ships there, and put to sea on April 9th. 
Not till May 10th did Nelson anchor in Lagos Bay, in the south of 
Portugal. If Villeneuve had only had orders to sail straight for 
the Channel, capturing on his way the eight English ships off 
Ferrol, and adding the thirteen allied ships ready in the harbour 
to his force, the dream of Napoleon might have been realized. 
This was the critical moment for England; fortunately the ex- 
pedition to the West Indies stood first in Napoleon’s plan, and 
effectually prevented the realization of his true end. 

Had Villeneuve ventured to do the obvious, he might have 
appeared off Brest, where Cornwallis with twenty-four ships was 
blockading Gantheaume with twenty-one, about May Ist or 2nd.* 
Villeneuve, allowing for all casualties, must have been able to 
place in line from twenty to thirty ships. Gantheaume, informed 
of his approach by semaphore, could have been in Camaret Bay, 
outside Brest, and ready to co-operate at a moment’s notice. Even 
when all allowance has been made for the enormous qualitative 
superiority of Cornwallis’ fleet, his position between two strong 
French squadrons, each of which was numerically equal to his own, 
would have verged on the desperate. There is no instance in the 
war of a fleet action in which the English defeated double their 
number of French line of battle-ships—let alone the Spaniards in 
the background. Cornwallis’ fleet beaten, there was yet, it is true, 
the English force in the Channel to be faced by the allies with 
damaged ships; but, with prompt action and the immense forces 
that the French could have concentrated, success was at least 
possible for them. And then, “master of Channel for twenty-four 
hours,” Napoleon’s army would have faced the great risk and 
crossed the sea. 


Why this was never attempted is a puzzle. Probably the morale 


* In April, 1805, there were but fifteen British ships off Brest. Gantheaume 


with twenty-one ships felt sure of victory, and asked Napoleon’s leave to fight. 
Leave was refused him ! 
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of the Franco-Spanish fleet was too low, its material too bad ; and 
Villeneuve, if a brave, was not a very capable admiral. A Nelson 
would have acted with decision and divined the Emperor’s inten- 
tions. Or again, Villeneuve, without risking an action off Ferrol or 
Brest, might with his eighteen ships have passed round the British 
Isles, united with the ships in the Texel, and have been in the 
Channel before a great concentration of the English fleet could 
have been effected. It is a significant fact that the want of a 
capable admiral paralyzed the French, whilst the possession of 
a genius doubled the striking power of the English. 

The expedition to the West Indies utterly failed in its objects, 
and was thus, from the French point of view, a disastrous mistake. 
It enabled Nelson, who pursued with the most extraordinary 
energy and quite failed to fulfil Napoleon’s hopes, to make up the 
time which his uncertainty of the enemy’s movements had lost 
in the Mediterranean. Consumed with anxiety for our West 
Indian possessions, which were then to us much what India is now, 
and burning with self-reproach, he neither tarried nor delayed. 
Villeneuve, between the two stools of an attack upon our West 
Indian Islands, and a concentration in the Channel, compelled by 
his orders to be always ready to put to sea, could undertake 
nothing but a few predatory raids and some commerce destruction, 
before he left the Windward Islands on hearing that his redoubt- 
able antagonist had already appeared upon the scene. Even now 
he could have combined with Gantheaume in Brest, or have sailed 
with a wide sweep round the British Isles; and Napoleon was 
furious that he did not. But his ships were running short of 
provisions; and the fatal climate of the West Indies had done its 
work, overloading them with sick men. He chose to sail for 
Ferrol. 

On his way home—thanks to Nelson’s foresight—he was seen 
by an English frigate, which, with instant apprehension of the 
importance of the news, put her helm up, and ran straight for 
England. Lord Barham, First Lord of the Admiralty, was apprised, 
and unfettered by any need to consult experts or boards, being 
himself a naval man and supreme in our naval councils, could, as 
he dressed, come to an instant decision. To his strategical capacity 
and insight England owes as great a debt as to the brilliant courage 
and skill of her Nelson. He made the winning moves. Calder 
was detached with fifteen ships to cruise west of Ferrol; Cornwallis 
was put on his guard. Even now we had to uncover Rochefort to 
provide the necessary force, and had the French admiral been up 
to his work, or luck been on his side, he might have joined 
Villeneuve. Great risks had to be encountered by us, as our 
forces were insufficient. 
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Calder’s indecisive action was the prelude to Trafalgar. He was 
afraid to bring natters to an issue because he knew there were in 
his rear no less than seventeen allied ships of the line in Rochefort 
and Ferrol, unwatched. At any minute they might be upon him. 
He inflicted great damage upon Villeneuve and took two ships, 
but he allowed him to get to Vigo, to refit and to effect a junction 
with the Ferrol ships. There was yet danger—though, as a matter 
of fact, Villeneuve could not get sufficient provisions to enable him 
to essay the movement into the Channel. If he had had the pro- 
visions, he might have beaten Cornwallis’ divided fleet in detail, 
and even now have succeeded. Circumstances and false intelli- 
gence compelled him to turn south to Cadiz, where he lay till 
Napoleon’s peremptory command sent him forth to the hopeless 
defeat and disaster of Trafalgar. 

Twice, then, or possibly three times it was within the power of 
the French, if they had been commanded by men of ability and 
decision—men ready to fight and risk something for a great object 
—to have obtained the command of the Channel. Admiral Colomb 
considers that it was feasible for Villeneuve on his return to have 
successively picked up the Rochefort and Ferrol squadrons, and 
then with thirty-nine sail, to have fallen upon Cornwallis’ total of 
only twenty-eight, even with Calder, and supported by the twenty- 
one French ships in Brest, to have defeated him, sailed up the 
Channel and covered Napoleon’s passage. The landing of the French 
army would probably—though not certainly—have been followed 
by our fall. We had a vast host of men, but only a small nucleus 
of disciplined troops, and we had then no general of Napoleon’s 
calibre. The great man was at this period at his very best, and 
his army was a perfect instrument of war. He would have 
encountered a desperate resistance, the success of which must 
have been problematical. It is then difficult to exaggerate our 
danger. 

We held the interior lines, but once, at least, we lost them. 
We had a vastly superior personnel—for our officers were im- 
measurably better than the French or Spaniards, and even our 
pressed and mutinous sailors were better than their raw levies ; we 
had the better strategy ; and we had better ships—in spite of our 
numerous defects. There were no complaints, at least, in our fleet 
of bad and brittle ironwork as in the French fleet. Villeneuve 
wrote that “all the iron on board is of the worst quality: rings 
and eye-bolts in the gun tackle . . . break and cause trouble- 
some accidents. . . . Sails and cordage are also of extremely 
bad quality.” Yet with all these advantages on our side we came 
very near losing the command of the Channel. ‘That we did not 
lose it may seern to the practical man enough : but he will do well 
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to ask whether the causes which brought us success and our 
opponents defeat are certain to be at work in a future struggle. 

The preliminary conditions—if we are engaged with an alliance 
—will be the same. The enemy’s fleets—unless they have been 
allowed to concentrate—will be scattered in a number of ports, 
between which will lie our forces in strength. Great combinations 
will certainly be tried again, and to-morrow, as yesterday, the 
Channel.will be the centre of hopes and fears. There will gather 
on the one side the invading host ; on the other the defenders, with 
the sea between ; and the final decision will depend on whether the 
British fleet can hold the narrow streak in force, and at the same 
time defend British commerce. To-morrow, as in the past, efforts 
will be made to draw off our attention to the extremities; and if 
we are to resist those efforts we may have to see much damage to 
British colonies and trade. Much will depend upon the temper of 
the nation, upon its capacity to bear pinching privation, bitter hard- 
ship, and the defeat which may come at first. Much will depend, 
too, upon the patriotism of Parliament, and the Press in not reveal- 
ing our hand. The experience of the United States in 1861 shows 
how extremely difficult it is for a democracy to conduct a war, un- 
less steps are taken to muzzle the opposition. The experience of 
France in 1870, when movements were frequently revealed by the 
newspapers, points to the danger which at such times lurks in 
freedom of the Press. The gown should yield to arms when 
nations are fighting for their lives, but in a democracy the gown is 
very strong. 

The strong direction which was possible in an aristocratic govern- 
ment is infinitely more difficult in a democracy. Our national 
character has probably softened since 1815; partly through the 
operation of inevitable causes crowding the robuster country popu- 
lation into the towns; partly through Socialistic legislation which 
has weakened the old self-reliance of the Englishmen; partly also 
through the long reign of peace, and the essentially unmilitary 
character of the people. The Englishman of 1815, if he was of 
mature age, had lived through at least three wars in which his 
country had fought for existence. It may be said that our outery 
for war to-day refutes the contention that we have degenerated. 
But it has yet to be shown that those who are demanding war 
have any intention of themselves taking the field. To demand 
that B shall be sent to serve as a target for shrapnel, shows 
no great fortitude or robustness of character on A’s part. On 
the Continent the training of each able-bodied male for war has 
certainly strengthened national character. 

Whilst this is the case, the improvement in foreign fleets has 
been vastly greater than in our own. Our fleet had reached such 
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a high standard in 1805 that it was impossible for us to make so 
much progress as France, for instance, whose fleet was then a dis- 
organized wreck, has made. It is certain that the French have 
to-day good ships, good sailors, and good officers. They may not be 
so good as ours, it is true, but how different from the French ships, 
officers, and men of 1805. The naval recovery of France has been 
almost as complete as her military recovery. She possesses to-day 
admirals of the highest capacity, proficient in steam tactics, and so 
far as can be judged from the exercises of peace, endowed with 
character and resolution. And leadership was her weak point in 
the last war. We, too, have excellent men, but the point is that we 
had them in 1805 also. We cannot improve upon a Nelson or a 
Jervis, and we shall indeed be fortunate if we discover leaders so 
good, because a nation cannot always count upon finding the highest 
genius in the right place at the critical time. It took years of war 
to bring Nelson and Jervis to the front. Our wisest and safest 
policy is to assume that we shall have no great advantage in leader- 
ship, and to make our dispositions accordingly. Then when our 
genius does come he will make assurance doubly sure. 

There is always danger in pluming ourselves upon our successes. 
We are too ready to suppose that circumstances will repeat them- 
selves, and too prone to imagine that because we have often won 
against heavy odds we can always do so. Nor should.we in 
bewildering numerical calculations of strength forget the great 
truth that large deductions will always have to be made from our 
forces for commerce protection, and possibly for the safeguarding of 
our open ports. I do not mean to say that a ship must be placed 
in each defenceless harbour of the British Isles, but that there will 
have to be some patrol of our coasts. Of our eighty odd battle- 
ships in 1804-5, how many were necessarily detached in distant 
waters. I do not see any reason to suppose that the need of such 
detachments will be less urgent in the future than it was in the past. 
St. Vincent and Barham had clear heads, and were not the men to 
divert a single ship from the vital centre without adequate reason. 

Is it, again, certain that we should have the support of neutrals 
like Portugal in the future? We used Lisbon, Lagos, and Sardinia 
as bases in 1804-5; we watered there and took in provisions. 
Portuguese interests for the time coincided with ours. In the 
future they may not; and there are great Powers upon whose 
support we cannot count, but who might resent coercion if we 
applied it to these weak States. They might throw their navies 
into the scale against us, if things were not going very well for us. 
Our cruisers, too, will bring us into endless difficulty with those 
who will be anxious to pick us bare of our trade whilst we are 
fighting. 
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It is often said that all alliances are inherently weak for military 
action. This is, doubtless, a truth, though the Spaniards at Trafal- 
gar showed no backwardness. It is, then, one of the very few 
points in which we are likely to be at a greater advantage in the 
future. If two great navies are engaged against us, there will 
almost necessarily be heartburnings and jealousies. Yet we shall 
be wise not to reckon too much upon this. The alliance between 
France and Russia is so close and intimate that the Tsar may 
almost be said to be the virtual ruler of France. Such an inti- 
macy favours cordial co-operation. 

The evolution of steam warfare has wrought great changes in 
the conditions of a naval struggle. Captain Mahan and M. Lan- 
frey—if not the most impartial, the ablest French historian of this 
epoch—have both hinted that with steam the combinations of 
Napoleon would probably have succeeded. With steam a certain 
fleet can be at a certain place at a given time. There are no 
bafiling winds to retard progress. This certainly cuts both ways, 
as Nelson would not with steam have been detained by westerly 
winds in the Mediterranean; but it is, on the whole, in favour of 
the fleets engaged in effecting a combination. With steam, too, it 
is easier for a fleet to issue rapidly from a blockaded port—a 
matter which is of great importance if the blockading fleet has 
been assailed by a hostile squadron, and help is needed by the 
latter. The position of a future Cornwallis or Calder between 
equal steam fleets within and without would be desperately 
dangerous. There is, also, less evident notice of any intention to 
move given by the steamship, and the watch must be closer and 
more vigilant than it was when the bending of the sails told its 
story at once to a great distance. Moreover, steam-fleets confined 
in a harbour do not lose the very capacity to move, as did sailing- 
fleets when their men were not constantly exercised aloft, or the 
officers tried in handling them under a full spread of canvas. They 
may still deteriorate in fighting capacity, as steam tactics cannot 
be practised in a limited sheet of water. The increased powers 
and range of artillery will also keep the blockader’s inshore 
squadron at a greater distance, and thus increase the difficulty 
of surveillance. These may be small matters taken separately ; 
collectively they become serious. 

It is indeed strange that such a genius as Napoleon should have 
rejected the plans of Fulton, who came to him at Boulogne with 
the project of a steam vessel. He referred it to the Institute, 
which, after two months of trial and experiment, pronounced the 
invention impracticable. A very few years later, in 1807, the first 
steamboat was plying on the Hudson. Here was just the agent 
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which Napoleon required, but no one as yet dreamt of the far- 
reaching effects which it was to produce. 

The wooden ship of 1805 was capable of keeping the sea for 
months or years, and was in the strictest sense autonomous, 
needing only to visit land occasionally for the purpose of obtaining 
provisions and water. These could be procured anywhere in 
neutral territory. Nelson for twenty months at a time never set 
his foot ashore. The modern battleship is useless without coal, 
which may be very difficult to obtain, except at a friendly coaling 
station. Coaling at sea is a possibility rather than a practical fact, 
though there have been instances—in the manceuvres of 1890, for 
example—when this difficult operation was performed with suc- 
cess. The introduction of liquid fuel, which is largely used in the 
German, Italian, and Russian navies, has made the transfer of com- 
bustibles easy in a sea-way, but it will never do for England to 
depend on foreign petroleum or astatki. The coal difficulty, and 
also the necessity of docking iron ships, when they are unsheathed, 
may limit the operations of hostile cruisers against our commerce, 
but it also affects our sea-power unfavourably by compelling us to 
send our ships to their bases ai short intervals. The machinery 
and boilers must be overhauled occasionally. Moreover, if the 
ships have been in action and require repairs, these can hardly, as 
in the past, be effected on the spot. The damaged vessels must 
retire to a port where there are facilities for working iron and steel. 
Wood was a material readily cut and bored with simple tools; it 
was, too, always to be procured. Our modern ships may need 
elaborate castings or forgings, which can only be procured from a 
foundry. Thus it would seem to follow that a naval base, which 
will have heavy work to do, should be near iron and steel works, 
if it does not contain them. 

In all these ways, then, the naval transformation has affected our 
strategic position. Ido not dwell upon the tactical results which 
it has produced—the altered conditions of blockades with steam 
and torpedoes—because here nothing is certain. It has worked on 
the whole rather against us than for us, especially when the highly 
trained personnel, which is necessary with modern weapons, is 
taken into account. And, just as our ships have lost their 
autonomy, so this country has lost its self-dependence through the 
inevitable increase of population and the melancholy decline of 
our agriculture. The price of Free Trade has been a high one 
from the national point of view. It is the food question which 
will be the most serious question in war, if we withstand the first 
shock of our antagonists. It did not exist in Nelson’s time, when 
the country fed itself. A new factor of the utmost importance has 
24* 
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thus arisen, though if a sense of the danger of starvation leals the 
country to demand at all costs a strong an1 well-organized fleet, 
this very danger may prove the salvation of England. The 
economic necessity of giving thorough protection to our trade will 
be stronger than ever, because in the next war there will be great 
manufacturing neutrals who will drive us from the market, if the 
rate of insurance rises to a high figure. In the past there were 
none. 

Nor is it any exaggeration to assert that a single naval defeat 
would bring land wars in every direction where our possessions are 
continental. Egypt, South Africa, East Africa, West Africa, and 
India are all in a certain sense hostages to fortune. Trouble 
threatens even now in more than one of these quarters, but the 
length of England’s arm keeps back the restive element. Were 
her sea-power even shaken, were her troopships unable to cross‘ 
the sea, the rifles would go off. An Empire such as ours, is held 
mainly by prestige, or if we dislike this term, by the credit of our 
past achievements. We have never been thoroughly beaten, and 
the fact of our continued and unvarying success inspires our 
enemies with instinctive awe. In Nelson’s days, excepting in 
India, which was then of infinitely less importance than it is now, we 
were not exposed to this risk. We must win from the first for our- 
selves and our Empire, as our Colonies will not take the trouble to 
protect themselves. Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, at a 
time when the horizon is overcast, are reducing their very small 
expenditure upon defence. 

Another point of contrast, to which allusion has been made, 
is in the direction of our navy. In 1805, as we have seen, the 
First Lord was a naval officer of great experience, and not a 
civilian. With a civilian, who must necessarily consult his 
strategical advisers, Barham’s prompt action would have been im- 
possible. He was virtually the Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
British navy, and was from his position above, and therefore un- 
fettered by, any Board. The Admiralty of his term of office was, 
then, very different from the Admiralty of to-day. His success 
has been cited as a proof that our present system would secure a 
satisfactory result in war, which must be doubtful. A board of 
advisers, in which it is not clearly laid down that anyone is first 
but only primus inter pares, is an institution which is hardly 
likely to work well in a desperate struggle. A civilian head may 
be well enough in peace: in war, when the aim is not to retain a 
majority, but to beat the enemy, a naval head is required as com- 
mon-sense shows. 

The greatest danger which menaces England is the possibility — 
that her strength of battleships and men may be found inadequate 
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in war. She will never have to face a single Power, because she 
is far stronger at sea than any single Power. But she may have to 
make head against a coalition, and a coalition with forces infinitely 
superior in quality to those of the Franco-Spanish Alliance of 
1805. Ifshe underrates her possible antagonists, or imagines that 
what Nelson could do anyone not a Nelson could achieve, she will 
have a terrible awakening. Pride goes before a fall, and a nation 
which has never seen the invader on its shores, or endured the 
exactions and insults of a conqueror is difficult to stir to muscular 
measures. But England, if she can sacrifice a free breakfast-table 
for national security, if she can realize that comfort is not the 
whole end of life, and if she can educate her democracy to appre- 
ciate the standing menace of a Europe armed to the teeth, and 
envious of her prosperity, may yet weather the storm and bequeath 
her Empire to posterity. If she would do this, years of immediate 
and unfaltering effort lie before her ; a policy of half measures and 
retrenchment, such as is promised by her present rulers, can bring 
only disaster. 


H. W. WItson. 


PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


Tue discussions which took place in the last Session of Parliament 
on the Agricultural Rates Bill, and the terms of the reference to the 
Royal Commission now sitting, have shown such ignorance of the 
first principles of local taxation to exist in such high places, that a 
mere economist may perhaps venture to furnish even the readers 
of The National Review with a sketch of the elements of the 
subject. 

The first question which a commission or any other body of 
persons who desire to say anything about local taxation should 
endeavour to answer is, ‘‘ What are local taxes?””_ The proverbial 
man on the omnibus will probably return the easy answer, “ Local 
taxes are rates.” But this would not carry us very far, even if it 
were true, and it isnot true. No one will say that the London coal- 
duty was not a local tax, and no one will assert that it was a rate. 
Local taxes which are not rates are common enough in most 
countries at the present day, and it is only recently that they be- 
came extinct in England. Others will answer that local taxes are 
taxes levied by local as opposed to Imperial authorities. But, at any 
rate to the ordinary apprehension, it appears obvious that the 
Metropolitan Police rate is levied by Imperial authority, and yet 
that is admitted by everyone to be a local tax. Others still will 
answer that local taxes are taxes levied to meet local expenditure. 
This again would advance us but a littie way if it were true, 
and it is not true. The dog tax, various licence duties, and a 
portion of the estate duty are handed over by the Exchequer to 
the counties and county boroughs, and consequently are levied to 
meet local authorities’ expenditure, but they are rightly always 
regarded as Imperial and not local taxes. 

The real difference between a local and a non-local tax lies simply 
in the fact that the local tax is a tax “ of or belonging to a place,” 
as the dictionary might say, while the non-local tax is general and 
uniform over the whole of the area under discussion. Local is thus 
a relative term. If we are talking of Great Britain and Ireland, 
non-local taxes are taxes levied over the whole of Great Britain and 
Treland at a uniform rate, and local taxes are taxes which are levied 
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in different parts of the two islands at different rates. If we are 
talking of the British Empire, the taxes of the United Kingdom, 
as well as those of the Australian Colonies, are local taxes. This 
may seem a hard saying, but no one will doubt that the State taxes 
of Prussia or Pennsylvania are non-local or local according as we are 
confining our attention to Prussia or Pennsylvania on the one hand, 
or thinking of the German Empire and‘the American Union on the 
other. 

The essence of local taxation therefore lies in its want of uni- 
formity. If all the parishes, unions, and sanitary districts in Eng- 
land were compelled by law to raise the same rate in the pound, 
this rate would be a non-local or national tax just as much as 
the inhabited house duty or the dog tax. 

Consequently, the next question, “‘ Why should there be any local 
taxation ?” is really equivalent to the question, “ Why should not 
all places be taxed with the same taxes at the same rates?” 

As regards the taxes of different independent governments, of 
course, this question scarcely requires an answer. The history of 
nations has hitherto savoured of antagonism so much more than of 
co-operation, that as yet we are surprised if we find two independent 
governments agreeing to levy a uniform tax, and we look on such 
an agreement as the precursor of rapidly approaching political 
union or federation. 

But as regards local taxes existing within the area subject to a 
sovereign authority which has ample power to make what financial 
arrangements it pleases, something more than a mere reference to 
the obvious facts of history is required in order to answer the 
question, “‘ Why should local taxation exist?” In England and 
Wales especially, a casual reference to history will not account at 
all for the prevalence of local taxation. There is uc trace of Wessex, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Northumbria, Strathclyde, or even Wales, in 
our system of local taxation. Several of the counties were once 
independent political units ; but these, as well as the comparatively 
modern and artificial shires named after towns in the Midlands and 
Wales, almost without exception, have been mutilated by the 
excision of county boroughs under the Local Government Act of 
1888, or increased or diminished by the addition or subtraction 
of parts of parishes under the Local Government Act of 1894, 
The hundreds have completely disappeared, and the new Poor 
Law with its unions, and the Public Health Acts with their 
arbitrarily carved sanitary districts, have practically abolished the 
parish as the unit of local taxation, though some revival in rural 
districts may take place under the Act of 1894. As the areas of 
local taxation have been thus entirely re-cast, it is legitimate and 
useful to enquire what are the reasons which have prevented the 
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legislature from abolishing them altogether, and unifying national 
expenditure. 

The answer is twofold. In the first place, the national govern- 
ment, quite rightly, does not believe itself perfect enough to be able 
to undertake the whole of the business which modern communities 
find it convenient to entrust to lawful authorities. It is quite 
rightly supposed that large and important portions of this business 
will be more economically and efficiently transacted if both the 
trouble and the expense are split up among comparatively small 
groups of the inhabitants of the country than if they are borne by 
the nation at large, acting in the usual way through a central office 
or board with paid subordinates. This is, of course, the reason for 
the maintenance of local rates for poor relief. Our sixteenth cen- 
tury predecessors doubtless attached a certain sanctity to the parish 
boundaries, and supposed that their fellow-parishioners were specially 
their “neighbours” in the sense of the scriptural command; but 
we have outgrown such superstitions. Private charity takes no ac- 
count of parish boundaries, and, indeed, often exhibits an unfor- 
tunate disregard of the old maxim which would have it begin at 
home. The Poor Law itself has, in most cases, substituted for the 
parish a number of parishes grouped together simply on account 
of their vicinity to some convenient market-town. The cry for 
nationalization of the cost of poor relief, which has been heard 
from one quarter or another for more than a century, has never 
been resisted for any other reason than that it would not conduce 
to economy and efficiency. 

In the second place, a large and rapidly growing proportion of 
public expenditure is charged on local taxation not only in order to 
promote economy and efficiency but also because it is expenditure 
which gives a particular locality an advantage in the competition 
which is always going on between it and other localities. There are, 
of course, some who deny this competition between place and place. 
They say that most people are adscripti glebe, tied down to the place 
where they were born, and unable to move, no matter what may be 
the advantages of doing so. Fortunately this statement is not in 
accordance with fact in England at the present time, whatever it 
may be in other countries now, and whatever it may have been in 
Hngland when Adam Smith wrote his rather highly-coloured attack 
on the law of settlement. At present migration is the rule, and 
staying at home the exception. Of all the inhabitants of England 
and Wales in 1891 only 71) per cent. were natives of the county they 
were inhabiting (London being taken asa county, but otherwise the 
ancient boundaries being followed). Counties are large areas within 
which much migration is possible. Each census is worse than the 
last, so that the figures given for minor districts are now extremely 
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meagre, but we know that in suburban sanitary districts of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, the proportion of persons who were born 
not in the district only but in the district and the rest of the 
county in which the district is situated, ranged from about 87 per 
cent. in Blackburn and Norwich to 15} per cent. in Willes- 
den. But these figures, of course, include children, and children 
under fifteen constitute more than a third of the whole population. 
To get some idea of the extent to which adults migrate we must 
go back to the last census of which the results were adequately 
published, that of 1851. There we find a table showing that in 
London and sixty-one other towns, only 40 per cent. of the in- 
habitants over twenty years of age were born in the towns in which 
they were enumerated. Comparing this figure with the statistics 
for the whole population in the census of 1891, I think there can 
be little doubt that a large majority of the persons who reach middle 
age migrate at some time or other from the union and sanitary 
district in which they were born. Many of them, of course, must 
migrate more than once, but about this no statistics whatever can 
be obtained. 

Now this immense movement is not governed by chance. It is 
inspired and regulated at every point by considerations of self- 
interest. Asarule, people do not migrate without a reason, but 
because they hope to better themselves by doing so, and even in 
the comparatively few cases where the motive for migration is mere 
restlessness, the migrant is guided by considerations of self-interest 
in selecting the place to which he shall move. Higher wages, 
higher profits, and cheaper or pleasanter living attract, and their 
opposites repel. 

There is, of course, no reason whatever for supposing that 
advantages due to the expenditure of public money are mys- 
teriously excepted from insertion in the rough catalogues of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which are drawn up in the mind of 
everyone who has to decide whether he shall remove or stay where 
he is. 

The cost of providing equal advantages in those maiters for 
which local government usually provides, varies enormously in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In one place there is good road- 
making material to be taken from the roadside for next to nothing; 
in others the material must be brought hundreds of miles by rail- 
way. In one place crude sewage can be discharged free of all 
expense into the sea; in another it must be filtered through acres 
of valuable land before the effluent can be discharged into a river 
which is drunk by a great city lower down. It is obvious that 
when the expenses of these services are charged upon the localities, 
population and property will be attracted first to the most ad- 
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vantageous situations, since the heavier taxation of the less advan- 
tageous will act as a drag upon the settlement of population and 
investment of capital. If, on the other hand, the expenses were 
borne by the whole country, it would be just as easy for population 
to settle and capital to be invested in the districts where road- 
making, drainage, and such like things are excessively costly as 
where they are cheap. It is difficult to imagine what would 
happen when further demands began to be made, and every inland 
town clamoured for a ship-canal for its commerce, and perhaps a 
real sea-beach for its children to play on. 

The provision of all kinds of local benefits out of general taxa- 
tion would not only lead to grotesquely uneconomical results, it 
would also be flagrantly unjust. The accepted view of just 
general taxation is that it ought to be according to ability, how- 
ever that somewhat elastic expression may be interpreted, and 
the accepted view of just distribution of the benefits provided 
by means of such taxation is that they should be distributed on 
the principle of equality, modified to some extent by differences 
of need. The two views hang together. If the distribution were 
necessarily made on some other principle than that of equality 
modified by differences of need, the principle of taxation accord- 
ing to ability would not be approved at all. Suppose, for example, 
that it became obvious that the benefits provided by the State 
were all ultimately shared exclusively among persons over five 
feet six inches in height in proportions regulated by the excess of 
their height over that figure. Obviously taxation according to 
ability would not be tolerated for a moment. There would be an 
irresistible demand that it should be swept away and replaced by 
taxation according to benefits received. 

Now the judicious expenditure of public money in making im- 
provements or performing social services in a locality, tends to 
increase the competition for land and other fixed property in the 
locality by attracting persons and capital to it, and therefore, if the 
usual counteracting cause in the shape of a local tax to defray the 
expenditure is absent or insufficient, such expenditure increases the 
value of the land and other already existing fixed property in the 
district. If then, there were no local taxation and the State under- 
took to defray all public expenditure, money taken from the 
general taxpayers would practically be handed over to the owners 
of land and other fixed property, not according to their need but 
according to the value of their property. Everyone would feel a 
strong case of this to be unjust. In spite of the suggestive re- 
marks which have appeared in a Manchester newspaper as to the 
superiority of the French plan of giving State assistance to water- 
ways, it is not likely that Birmingham, Liverpool, Southampton, or 
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London would think it just that State assistance should be given 
to the Manchester Ship-Canal. The ordinary person can see no 
more reason why each place should not pay for all conveniences 
provided for it by corporate effort than why it should not- pay for 
all conveniences, such as bread and meat, supplied to it by in- 
dividual effort. 

The third and final question is, “ What kind of local taxation 
ought to exist?” But as there is no chance of our having to devise 
an entirely new system of local taxation, we shall fiud it convenient 
as practical Englishmen to substitute the question, ‘‘ How far does 
the English system of taxing only the occupiers of immovable pro- 
perty satisfy the ends for which local taxation exists? ” 

There seems little doubt that in order to secure economy and effi- 
ciency it is best that the brunt of each change in the taxation of a 
district should be felt immediately by the substantial occupiers. 
These are, as a rule, the influential people on the spot; it is inevit- 
able that the management of the expenditure should be entrusted to 
their representatives, and if they have the management, it is ex- 
pedient that they should be benefited by good management and 
injured by bad management. It is true, of course, that the burden 
of traditional and permanent mismanagement will not be borne by 
the mere occupiers, but by the owners of the property occupied, 
but as the occupiers will in the first’ instance reap the immediate 
benefit of any improvement they can effect, this makes no practical 
difference. 

The taxation of occupiers also substantially secures that those 
who benefit by expenditure which tends to raise the value of 
property in the locality shall defray that expenditure. Any rise in 
the value of the property obviously goes into the pocket of the 
occupier until his rent be raised, and his rent will not be raised if 
the property is charged with a rate which he has to pay, except, of 
course, by the amount (if any) by which the rise of annual value 
exceeds the annual expenditure. 

The system is denounced as unjust by different parties, firstly, 
as between occupier and owner, and secondly, as between movable 
and immovable, or, to be strictly accurate, as between ratable 
and non-ratable property. 

As regards current expenditure, there is no ground whatever for 
alleging the existence of any considerable injustice as between 
occupiers and owners. There is obviously no injustice whatever in 
occupiers having to pay for the social services rendered them by 
local authorities. Ifthe landlord is to remove the tenant’s ashes 
and sewage, why should he not also be asked to supply him with 
fuel, food, and drink? When the expenditure is not a burden at 
all, but merely a payment for service rendered, it is right that the 
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occupier should pay it. When it is a burden of a permanent 
character, he does not pay it. No one really supposes that the 
occupiers of a town where the rates amount to eight shillings in 
the pound, are five shillings in the pound worse off than the 
occupiers of a town where the rates amount to three shillings in the 
pound. 

As regards capital expenditure, there appears at first to be some 
considerable injustice to the occupier. Anyone can see that it 
would be grossly unjust to raise the cost of a work like the 
Thames Embankment, or the contribution of the city of Man- 
chester to the Ship-Canal, out of the rates of a single year. The 
advantage to be gained, being a permanent one, should be paid 
for by those who have permanent interests in the property of 
which the value is increased. The injustice of making temporary 
holders pay for permanent improvements, however, is enormously 
diminished by the universal prevalence of the system of defraying 
the capital cost of such improvements by loans, the repayment of 
which is spread over a long period of time. This system secures that 
the bulk of the payment is taken into account in fixing the terms 
of the tenancies. But there is doubtless room for improvement 
here, though the actual amount of money involved, when worked 
out, appears somewhat trifling. 

The idea that there is injustice as between ratable and unratable 
property must be dismissed as altogether groundless. Justice 
cannot exist between different kinds of property. It can only 
exist between persons, and no injustice exists between the owners 
of ratable and the owners of unratable property. 

As regards the great bulk of modern local taxation, ratable pro- 
perty is rightly taxed, and unratable property rightly escapes, 
because ratable property is increased in value by the expenditure 
and unratable property is not. There is no more reason why 
the typical, though probably non-existent, millionaire who has all 
his property in Consols, and lives in a house assessed at £50 per 
annum, should pay for the removal of bis neighbours’ ashes and 
sewage than why he should pay for their painting and papering. 
It happens that houses require to have refuse removed, just as they 
require to be painted and papered. Consols require neither, and 
there is no reason why the owner should be charged for either. 

Even as regards the smaller and diminishing portion of local 
taxation—that which remains local merely to secure economy and 
efficiency, and not beeause it tends to increase the value of the 
property in the locality—no injustice is done, since no legitimate 
and reasonable expectations are disappointed. No one is brought 
up in the belief that he is to inherit land or houses free of poor 
rates. No one buys land or houses without knowing that such 
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things exist. The man who sells Consols and buys land, and then 
clamours for remission of rates is no better than a thief, unless 
he is prepared to hand a further sum to the vendor when he gets 
the remission. 

But while no objection on the ground of justice can be taken 
to the continuance of old and known conditions of ownership, 
the imposition of new ones may be a disappointment of legiti- 
mate and reasonable expectations, and consequently a violation of 
perfect justice. Thus, though no one now living can reasonably 
object to the rate for poor relief, those whose interest in ratable 
property goes back beyond 1870 may reasonably complain of school 
rates. So, too, a complete abolition of the older State subsidies, 
which would result in some (though not an equivalent) rise of 
rates would be unjust, since it has for some time been reasonable 
to expect that, in one form or another, these subsidies would be 
continued, though it would not be reasonable to suppose that their 
distribution will remain unaltered. 

Though justice does not require the taxpayers in general, any 
more than any one of them as a private individual, to give up old 
charges which they may possess on a particular kind of property, 
it is not expedient that local taxation for purposes which do not 
increase the value of property in the locality should be anywhere 
greater than what is absolutely necessary to secure economy and 
efficiency. Such taxation, of course, acts as a certain check on 
the creation of new immovable property over the whole country, 
and besides, being heavier in one district than another, it acts 
unequally, and consequently leads not only to an uneconomical dis- 
tribution of capital as between movable and immovable property, 
but also to an uneconomical distribution of immovable property 
between district and district. The only legitimate use of the State 
subsidies is to diminish this bad effect by diminishing and equaliz- 
ing this part of local taxation as far as can be done consistently 
with the attainment of the end for which it remains local, namely, 
to secure economy and efficiency. To give subsidies in aid only of 
one particular kind of immovable property or in aid of expenditure 
of a kind which raises the value of immovable property in a locality, 
as the greater portion of modern local expenditure does, is to be 
condemned on grounds both of expediency and of justice. 


Epwin Cannan. 
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Tue reports of the Royal Commission on the financial relations 
between England and Ireland, whilst unlikely to bear fruit in any 
legislation creating further differences in the incidence of taxation 
as between the two countries, naturally direct attention to the much 
larger question of the unequal effect, not only of taxation, but of 
our fiscal system generally, upon different classes, trades, and 
industries throughout the United Kingdom. The subject is a very 
large one, and its importance is undeniable ; but on this occasion I 
propose to review, as briefly as I may, one department of it which 
is brought into special prominence by existing circumstances. 

Passing over, then, all such questions as the inequality of taxa- 
tion for local purposes falling upon real and personal property, 
the levying of Income Tax in some cases on gross and in others 
on nett income—and at the same rate upon precarious incomes 
earned by personal effort as upon incomes derived from the most 
secure and permanent forms of realized property, let us consider 
only the effect of the taxation of their instruments upon those of 
our industries which are engaged in a life-or-death struggle against 
foreign competition. 

Take one or two instances in illustration. The farmer, occupying 
land and buildings rated at £1,000 per annum—of which probably 
not more than £60 represents the value of his house, garden, and 
outbuildings—pays a heavy tax in various forms on the essential 
basis of his industry, which, under our existing fiscal system, is 
brought into competition each season with the absolutely untaxed 
productions of like kind of the most favoured and fortunate 
regions of the world for the time being, and the accumulations 
from more plentiful seasons held over by speculators. Probably 
such a speculator, handling the produce of five hundred such 
farms, contributes, on his town office and country residence 
together, half as much as the farmer just named, who, for the 
reward of all his risks and toils, would be glad to accept the income 
of the other’s head clerk. 

Again, a textile manufacturer, occupying premises worth £3,000 
@ year, is taxed out of all proportion to the importer and distri- 
butor of at least ten times the value of productions like his own. 
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In all such cases we must regard not only the unfairness as 
between man and man, but the resulting discouragement of pro- 
ductive industries in this country, and the consequent failure of the 
growth of employment pari passu with that of population. And if 
it be replied that the rate of wages of skilled labour reflects no 
such: tendency, the answer is that the influence of Trade Unions 
has b een, and is, to sustain the rate of wages for those actually 
employed, whilst excluding larger and larger masses of the popula- 
tion from participation in regular and well-paid branches of indus- 
try. So completely, indeed, has the regulation of wages by the 
proportion between demand and possible supply in the “labour 
market” (a term no longer applicable), and by the profitableness 
or unprofitableness of industries, been arrested by this powerful 
influence, that it would be easy to adduce instances where, during 
the past twelve years, considerable and repeated advances in the 
rate of wages have had to be paid in industries which had ceased 
to yield a profit, and were, in fact, wasting away the capital em- 
ployed in them. 

The combined influence of foreign tariffs, untaxed imports, 
increased local taxation, and the free scope simultaneously given 
by legislation to the essentially protectionist operations of ‘Trade 
Unions, has, during the past twenty-five years, wrought a change in 
the position of our chief manufacturing industries which cannot 
but be plain to the least observant, and is full of menace to their 
future. Thirty years ago our manufacturers felt themselves secure, 
with prudence and good management, of reaping an encouraging 
reward for their toil and care, and were consequently full of 
enterprise and hope; now their prevailing feeling is one of dis- 
couragement, if not of despondency. Is it not a proof that our 
fiscal system presses most unjustly upon them, as compared with 
purely financial or commercial interests, and is no longer in accord 
with existing circumstances—that it should be easier to make 10 
per cent. profit upon a given capital employed in the very simple 
business of banking, than 5 per cent. upon the like amount of 
capital employed in complicated and laborious textile manufac- 
tures? Surely, when one considers the risks of a large investment 
in buildings and machinery—impossible of early realization, the 
constant changes as well as fluctuations of demand, the wide 
knowledge of materials and processes required, the responsibilities 
attendant upon the training, discipline, and management of large 
bodies of workers, the difficulty of providing employment for them 
during periods of declining prices, and the disastrous alternative of 
suspending or seriously diminishing production at such times, it 
would be only reasonable that the respective rates of profit should 
be just the reverse. Something, then, must be grievously unjust 
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in our present system of taxation and our present fiscal system, to 
produce such ill-effects alike on our agriculture and manufactures, 
but not on importers, distributors, or bankers. 

The truth is that the injury inflicted by unfair and unequal taxa- 
tion, serious though it be, is trifling as compared with the still 
more unfair and unjust operation of our present fiscal system. 

In saying this I am far from imputing any intention of injustice 
to those who instituted, or those who maintain it. Under the cir- 
cumstances of those times—now fifty years ago—that system was 
easily justifiable, perhaps even wise, if one did not take the 
trouble to scan too closely the probable developments of the future. 
This country was the one great workshop of the world, unapproach- 
able in facility and economy, and in resources for the continual 
and rapid extension of her manufactures. Other nations might, 
indeed, tax their import, but the time when they would be able to 
produce them for themselves seemed too distant to demand con- 
sideration. On the other hand, our rapidly growing population 
required supplies of food far exceeding the capacity of our soil to 
produce ; and though the virgin soils of foreign lands might render 
production cheaper there than here, the great cost of transport 
was sincerely believed to afford a quite sufficient shield to our 
farmers against any danger to their safety or prosperity. 

Nothing is more interesting than to compare the real concern 
manifested in those days to do nothing which might imperil home 
agriculture, with the resolute unconcern with which its sad de- 
pression, and practical destruction in many important districts, 
is now looked upon; surely there must have been more of the 
sentiment of justice and mutual consideration in the hearts of our 
fathers. 

Fifty years have passed, and, broadly speaking, every safeguard 
to which our farmers and manufacturers were bidden trust has 
failed them, and every expectation of reciprocal treatment by 
foreign nations has been rudely disappointed. Defenders of the 
system of free imports have fallen back on one newly extemporized 
argument after another, as the original grounds of confidence have 
slipped from under their feet. But the course of events is more 
clearly proving, year by year, that under completely altered cir- 
cumstances, and in face of new and unforeseen difficulties and 
dangers, the policy of 1846-52 is now neither advantageous to the 
nation, nor just as between class and class. 

It is not my present purpose to enter the wide field 0° contro- 
versy as to the effects of our present eccentric fiscal systen on the 
prosperity and security of the United Kingdom and of the Empire, 
or on our home agriculture and other industries, or on the relative 
rate of development of the resources of our own territories and that, 
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for example, of those of the United States. Nor shall I be 
tempted to dwell on the effect of that system in persistently 
building up the prosperity and wealth of importers and distributors 
of foreign competing products and manufactures, and the owners 
of foreign investments, on the adversity and ruin of our own land- 
owners, farmers, and manufacturers: I will speak only of the 
injustice wrought by it as between different sections of our 
labouring classes. That is a point which has received less atten- 
tion. 

The effect of our system of free imports is to subject those 
sections of the community engaged in the production of articles, the 
like of which can be imported from abroad, to a searching and 
ruinous competition with the foreigner, in the interest of the 
rest of the community, who are either not producers at all, or are 
engaged in industries not subject to foreign competition. The 
oppression and loss of the one section thus operates to the pure 
advantage of the other, which is undoubtedly, so far as the work- 
ing classes are concerned, a very decided minority. 

As examples of those engaged in industries not subject to foreign 
competition may be cited coal miners, quarrymen, brick makers, and 
others, the products of whose labour are too heavy in proportion to 
their value to be profitably imported; and masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, &c., whose work must necessarily 
be executed on the spot. Chief amongst those suffering from 
foreign competition may be named agricultural labourers of all 
kinds, and local artificers dependent upon the prosperity of 
agriculture, textile workers and their dependent artificers, seam- 
stresses, paper makers, sugar refiners, leather workers, glass 
blowers, shoe makers, watch and clock makers, potters, straw 
plaiters, makers of lace and embroidery, of cutlery and innumer- 
able small wares. 

The privileged classes of workers have naturally attained high 
wages and short hours of work, and by founding powerful Trade 
Unions have compelled the rest of the community to pay dearly for 
their services ; whilst, to secure for them inordinately cheap food, 
cheap clothing, and cheap furniture, the tremendous screw-press of 
foreign competition is brought to bear on the other classes of workers, 
who are thus excluded from their fair share of the increased wages, 
comforts, and leisure, which ought to be equally enjoyed by all. 
The poor farm labourer, working early and late in sun and rain 
for his straitened employer, must, out of his twelve or fourteen 
shillings a week, pay more, not only in order that other classes of 
workers may enjoy far higher wages and shorter hours than himself, 
but also that they may be served with his productions at prices as 
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poor sweated seamstress pays more out of her wretched pittance to 
meet the ever more exorbitant cost of building-labour for houses 
aud municipal improvements. ‘They donot complain,but there is no 
reciprocity. Ask the favoured classes, workers or non-workers, to 
pay in return a rather better price for their bread or their mantles, 
and to raise the condition of these oppressed ones, by taxing 
the foreign imports which keep it down; but you find no sympa- 
thetic response. They are not wauting in natural justice, or in 
kindness of heart, but they have become bond slaves and idolators 
of the fetish of free imports. 

During the great coal strike of 1894, a story was told of a gentle- 
man meeting a collier whom he knew, and entering into conversa- 
tion with him on the merits and prospects of the strike. The 
collier said they only wanted “ reasonable hours and a living wage,” 
—which he defined as forty shillings a week for five days’ good 
work. Being asked where the money was to come from, he said the 
price of coal must be raised until it could be paid. His friend said 
that might be very fair if it could be done all round ;—and, remind- 
ing him that the bread placed on his table every morning was 
grown by labourers working long hours for half-a-crown a day, 
asked him if he would be willing to pay such an enhanced price for 
his bread as would afford the farm labourer the same fair “living 
wage” which he desired for himself. ‘The collier said, ‘Oh no, 
that’s quite another thing; we must have the cheap loaf anyhow.” 
Being pressed to say what he thought in justice ought to be done 
for the tiller of the soil, he said, “I know nothing about it ; he may 
go to the devil.” 

Now [am quite sure that no kinder, or braver, or more true-hearted 
men than colliers exist in the kingdom, and I do not quote this 
story as any reflection upon them, but as an illustration of the 
kind of thoughtlessness common amongst us all, which makes 
us, whilst very mindful of our own interests, and in a fair degree of 
those of our neighbours whom we see and know, too forgetful of 
those of our fellow countrymen whose lives and interests are not so 
present to our thoughts. And so it has come about that an injus- 
tice, as great and as cruel as was inflicted by the old Corn Laws, in 
the interest of landowners, upon the industrial population of those 
times, is now inflicted by our present fiscal system on the majority 
of workers, in the interest of a minority of workers and of the 
whole body of non-workers. 

Until this is remedied, all the efforts of Christian philanthropy, 
and all legislation on industrial and “social” questions, will be as 
water poured on the earth,—for they will fail to arrest the unhealthy 
drift of displaced populations into the large cities, and the conges- 
tion there of half employed masses, sinking, each generation, into 
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greater helplessness. For it must be carefully borne in mind that 
the keeping down of the rate of wages of the oppressed classes is 
the least of the evils and wrongs they suffer through their subjection 
to untaxed foreign competition; their employment is also con- 
tracted, made fitful and precarious, and in too many instances 
wholly suppressed. Less wealthy neighbouring nations have not 
hesitated to impose reasonable duties on imported agricultural pro- 
duce rather than witness the sad spectacle of wasted fields, and 
rural populations driven wholesale from their once happy homes 
into the already congested slums of huge cities ; and neither their 
industrial prosperity and growth, nor their power to compete with 
us in the export of manufactures have, to say the least, diminished 
in consequence. And it is certain that we cannot continue to prac- 
tice with impunity a system which is attended by such disastrous 
and pitiable consequences, and which is silently but surely dividing 
our labouring population into two ranks,—one privileged, exclusive, 
and exacting,—the other depressed and harassed by the growing 
agency of unlimited foreign competition, excluded from the hope of 
prosperity, and tending to become the mere helots of the rest of 
the community. 

My sole purpose on this occasion has been to demonstrate what 
seems to me a gross injustice in the operation of the fair-seeming 
policy of free imports. To set forth and examine, with needful 
care, the most efficient aud practicable remedies, would require 
more time and space than I have at my disposal; for other im- 
portant questions would have to be considered—notably, that of 
the closer commercial union of the Empire. One thing, however, 
may here be said. We cannot abolish the existing injustice by 
subjecting to foreign competition the classes now exempted from it, 
for they are either non-workers or those whose industries are of a 
character on which it is impossible to bring it to bear. We cannot 
and should not desire to level down; but we may and ought to level 
up, by so limiting the pressure of foreign competition as to afford, 
to those large classes specially oppressed by it, a chance of employ- 
ment and of fair remuneration equal to that now enjoyed by their 
more favoured fellow workers. 


W. Farrer Ecroyp. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


In 1893 Mr. Buxton, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons, intimated that the 
Governor of a Colony enjoying responsible government, would be 
justified in declining the advice of his advisers where he was satis- 
fied that the course recommended was not merely in his view 
erroneous, but such as he had solid ground for believing would not 
be endorsed by the legislature, or, in the last resort, by the con- 
stituencies. 

In 1894 Mr. Buxton was asked: “Has a Colonial Governor the 
power to refuse to nominate gentlemen to the Legislative Council 
when recommended by the Government?” He replied, “A Colonial 
Governor has the power to refuse the proposals of his Ministry, but 
he is under the obligation, if they resign in consequence, to find 
another Government to carry on the business of the country.” 

Without qualification these replies are, I fear, fraught with grave 
danger to British Parliamentary government in the Colonial 
Dominions. 

The action of Lord Aberdeen upon the defeat of the Conserva- 
tive Ministry in Canada at the polls, for instance, has caused the 
Governor-General to be regarded by a considerable portion of the 
people as a political chief. Nevertheless he may invoke in his 
defence the rule of conduct propounded by Mr. Buxton. 

Canada has long been fortunate in the ability, as well as the 
high characters of her Governors-General. 

It is nearly thirty years since the representative of Her Majesty 
failed to win and hold the respect of all parties. 

The Hon. Mr. MacKenzie—Prime Minister from 1874 to 1878— 
in reviewing Canada’s history, felt obliged to severely condemn 
the action of Sir Edmund Head during the Ministerial crisis of 
1857. He charged this Governor with the conduct of a “shame- 
less partisan,” and observed that “the Governor had back-stairs 
advisers, whom he had consulted and whose advice he followed.” 

Mr. MacKenzie further remarked that “he was, however, only 
called to deal with the men he had himself called to his aid. 
They were more than a political Party; they were his constitu- 
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tional advisers”; and concluded by recording the opinion that “ the 
transaction will be ever remembered as a shameful violation of 
constitutional usage on the part of a Governor-General.” 

Unfortunately, similar language is now being used with reference 
to Lord Aberdeen. 

If Mr. Buxton’s statement is to guide our Governors there may 
be an undue exercise of the prerogative; the exercise depending 
only upon the ability of the Governor-General to obtain respon- 
sible advisers——he may lead, and for a time successfully lead, a 
Party inthe State. In other words, the Governor-General becomes 
at once the chief of a political Party in the State, as is the case of 
the Republic to the South of Canada. 

What have we seen in Canada in 1896? Lord Aberdeen called 
upon Sir Charles Tupper in the month of May to form a Cabinet. 
Parliament was then dissolved and a General Election was in pros- 
pect; Parliament being called for the despatch of business on July 
17th. The Government was beaten at the polls on June 28rd, but 
for some time it was difficult to say by what majority. 

The Ministry on their return from all parts of Canada—from the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts—were about to consider their future 
course respecting the Session of Parliament approaching, when the 
Prime Minister received a memorandum from the Governor-Gene- 
ral. The memorandum is based on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment has been beaten at the polls, and refers to it as having been 
formed when no Parliament was in existence. The Governor then 
characterizes the acts of his advisers as in “an unusual degree 
provisional.” He further says “the Senate consists of seventy- 
eight senators, and it is said only five are Liberals,” and having in- 
timated that he was told that the judges were Conservatives, he 
declines to consider the appointment of senators or judges by his 
Ministry. 

The appointment of senators, he adds, “would not only tend to 
embarrass the probable successor of the Government,” &c. The 
memorandum states that upon certain minor routine matters his 
Excellency does not propose to act upon the advice of his 
Cabinet. 

It is to be remembered that the then leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Laurier, had gone before the electorate with the support of 
Sir Oliver Mowat, whom he had promised, as indicated in a 
published correspondence, to place in the Cabinet and in the 
Senate should he succeed. Sir Oliver was then Prime Minister of 
the Province of Ontario. 


Sir Charles Tupper promptly resigned on receipt of this memo- 
randum. 


The present Ministry, out of power for eighteen years, were 
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ready to accept responsibility for this memorandum, and so took 
office. 


The subject has been debated in the Canadian House of 


Commons. 


No one denied in the discussion that British practice and British 
precedents govern the case. 

An examination of precedents shows how singularly Lord 
Aberdeen has failed to appreciate the functions and responsibility 
of a Constitutional Governor. 


“Imprimis,” he took for granted on the 7th July that the 
administration had been beaten at the polls and he anticipated 
an adverse vote of the Commons. Upon what authority did he 
rely ? 

A leading Conservative journal in Canada observes :— 


‘*In the present case reactionary doctrines are set up by Mr. Laurier. In his 
reply to Sir Charles Tupper’s protest against the invasion of our constitutional 
rights the Premier laid it down as a principle that the Governor-General can, 
with propriety, receive information warranting him in limiting the powers of his 
Ministers or in rejecting their advice, and in criticizing the Parliament and the 
judiciary, from sources other than the Ministers themselves. No British Govern- 
ment would tolerate such a departure from constitutional practice. No Govern- 
ment having any regard for the public welfare, or for the system of responsibility, 
would consent to so serious a weakening of our politicalsafeguards. Asin Canada 
we have fought against it, so in England it has been opposed and stopped. One of 
the most memorable of Parliamentary protests was that made by Lord Grey when, 
referring to back-stair dictation, he called the attention of the Lords to ‘an un- 
seen and pestilent influence behind the throne which it would be the duty of 
Parliament to brand with some signal mark of condemnation.’ ‘The continuance 
of Ministers in office,’ added Lord Darnley, ‘depended upon a breath—upon ad- 
visers not avowed, It rested upon persons not officially known in the House— 
upon persons who for their own selfish objects would poison the Royal ear,’” 


A late Under Secretary of the Colonial Office in a work of his 
own, when discussing Colonial Governors, says :— 


‘The temptation to surround himself with a camarilla of special advisers, dis- 
tinct from these Ministers, is one which a Governor must carefully resist.” 


The Ministry had the right to meet Parliament on the day for 
which it was summoned, namely, 17th July, and there to accept its 
defeat at the hands of the people’s representatives, the “voice of 
the nation,” yet Lord Aberdeen virtually proposed to govern 
Canada himself between the 7th July and such time when a vote 
might be had adverse to his advisers ! 

In his memorandum the following excuse is relied upon :— 


‘When no Parliament was or could be, under the circumstances, in existence, 
the present Administration was formed. So far, therefore, as these are dependent 
upon the subsequent approval of Parliament, the Acts of the present Administra- 
tion are in an unusual degree provisional.” 


He does not, however, pretend that when he called upon Sir 
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Charles Tupper he even hinted that the character of his Adminis- 
tration was to be“ provisional” in any sense. 

What is the Governor's position, tested by the practice which 
obtains, even when a Government has been actually defeated in 
Parliament ? 


Sir G. C. Lewis tells us (The Government of England, Prof. 
Hearn, 2nd edition, 1886) :— 


“When certain practices or usages though not legally binding on any part of 
the community have been constantly observed both by the governors and governed 


they are properly styled constitutional, and any measure or practice contrary to 
them is styled unconstitutional.” 


Sir William Fox, Premier of New Zealand in 1876, before the 
Royal Colonial Institute expressed the view that 


‘the business of governing is done by the Ministers, and it is only in extreme 
cases where a Governor may dismiss his Ministers (subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment), or cases where Imperial rights are involved and perhaps in the prerogative 


of mercy, in cases of life and death, that the Governor can act independently of 
his Ministers.” 


Again, in Mr. Hearn’s work we read :— 


‘* The proper conduct of Parliamentary government implies that the King shall 
not retain any servants whom Parliament advises him to dismiss, and that he 
shall, while he retains them, give to his recognized servants his full confidence 
and be exclusively guided by their advice.” 


Todd’s Parliamentary Government in England, page 513, tells. 
us :— 


‘For, notwithstanding their resignations, the outgoing Ministers are bound to- 
conduct the ordinary business of Parliament and of the country so long as they 
retain the seals of office. They continue, moreover, in full possession of their 
official authority and functions, and must meet and incur the full responsibility 
of all public transactions until their successors have kissed hands upon their 
acceptance of office.” 


Respecting appointments by an outgoing Administration and the 
action of the Governor touching vacancies in the Senate and on 
the Bench, Todd again says :— 


“It was always the practice to fill up vacancies. Peerages promised by a 
Minister’s predecessors in office had been granted, though no instrument had been 
signed or sealed on the subject.” 


The opinion of Mr. Disraeli in 1869 is recorded as follows :— 


“‘T have had the opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of two most eminent 
statesmen of the present day, representing the two great Parties in the State, and 
once occupying the highest office, and they told me not only that it was the right 
of the Ministry to recommend to the Sovereign under such cireumstances—of which 
there is, I believe, nodoubt whatever—but that in their opinion it was his duty.” 


And Mr. Gladstone on this occasion conceded : “Tt is in the 
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option of an outgoing Minister to act . . . in regard to filling 
up vacancies in offices.” 
Another member of the House of Commons said :— 


‘It is, I believe, an invariable practice that all the vacancies which occur within 
a reasonable time before the resignation of a Government are filled up by that 
Government.” 


Lord Dufferin in Canada in 1873 and 1878 followed these rules, 
after the resignation in one case, and after the defeat in the other, 
of his Ministers. 

As for the reasons for the departure from constitutional practice 
on the present occasion put forward by Lord Aberdeen—viz., the 
partisan character of the Judiciary and of the Senate—it need only 
be stated that he was sadly misinformed by “a person or persons 
unknown.” Sir Oliver Mowat, the Minister of Justice under Mr. 
Laurier, dared not go so far. On the contrary, he has this year 
vindicated the character of the Senate as follows :— 


“T feel the great difficulty that there may be in dealing with all these questions 
by a Liberal Government, because the Liberal Party has so few followers here. 
Probably such a state of things never existed inany country before with represen- 
tative institutions, that four-fifths of the number in one Chamber belong to one 
Party and that the remaining fifth, or less than a fifth, belong to the other Party. 
I have felt that difficulty, and everyone must have felt it, but I would not have con- 
sented to come into this House, I would not have felt it right to avail myself of 
the honour to have a seat in this House, and I feel it to be an honour, if [did not 
believe that the House would be found to be workable, even with a Liberal 
Government.” 


Sir Oliver Mowat also corrects the Governor-General’s statement 
that there are only five Liberals in the Senate by stating the pro- 
portion to be one-fifth; and instead of there being only seventy- 
eight senators, there are eighty-one. 

The judges of Canada have all along been appointed from the 
ranks of Liberals as well as Conservatives, and no impeachment of 
any Canadian judge has ever been prosecuted in Parliament since 
1867. 

The position of the high office of Governor-General cannot be 
more seriously impugned than it was by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Laurier, in his attempted defence of Lord Aberdeen. Until he 
spoke in debate it was merely suspected that a “bias” existed. 
This suspicion was due to the expressed desire of the Governor 
that Sir Charles Tupper’s successor “should not be embarrassed ” 
by any appointment before resignation. 

The country was somewhat shocked to hear Mr. Laurier say in 
the debate 


‘Sir, the hon. gentleman (Sir Charles Tupper) knows very well that his Ex- 
cellency had a fair case in hand when he pointed out to the hon, gentleman that 
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if four new senators of the Conservative persuasion were appointed it would be a 
source of embarrassment to the incoming Administration. . . . 

‘* How would the case have stood? There were four vacancies in the Senate 
including one from the province of Ontario, which the hon, gentleman proposed 
to fill. It had been stated throughout the whole country during the election cam- 
paign that Sir Oliver Mowat was to enter the Administration as leader of the 
Liberal Government in the Senate, and the’hon. gentleman (Sir Charles Tupper) 
knew it. If the hon. gentleman (Sir Charles Tupper) had had his wish ; if he had 
been able to fill the only vacancy which then existed in the province of Ontario, 
the Liberal Administration, the Government of to-day, would have been placed 
in a position of almost superhuman difficulty in that respect.”! 


Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Mr. Laurier 
concluded his defence by thanking his Excellency for anticipating, 
the voice of Parliament, and in claiming that “all true Canadians” 
will “ revere the name of Aberdeen forever and forever” (sic)! 

Lord Aberdeen, accordingly finds himself at the head of the 
Liberal Party in Canada. 

Should a Governor continue to be regarded as a partisan, there 
is relief in a quarter outside of the Colonial Parliament. 

Professor Hearn in his Government of England (2nd edition 
1886) discusses the office of a Governor and says :— 


‘“* He is in strict law, merely an agent of the Queen, exercising in her name and 
on her behalf, under certain strict instructions, some of the Royal prerogatives. 
His authority is derived from his commission, and is limited to the powers thereby 
expressly or impliedly entrusted to him.” 


And again :— 


“It is the duty of the Governor to administer the affairs of his Colony by the 
aid of Ministers, who act under the superintendence, and with the approval, of 
the Colonial Parliament. His compliance with the advice of these Ministers is 
limited to matters of discretion, and he is bound to decline any proposal that is 
contrary to law. Neither a Governor nor any other subject cin be freed from the 
personal responsibility for his acts or can be allowed to excuse a violation of the 
law on the plea of having followed the counsels of evil advisers.” 


It is not many years since a Governor of the Colony of Victoria 
was recalled for approving of illegal acts of his advisers, and for 
acting as a partisan. It was no justification for him to have had 
the support of the dominant Party, Mr. Buxton to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

CuarLes Hippert Tuprer. 
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THE WORKING OF THE OLD-AGE RELIEF LAW 
IN COPENHAGEN. 


Tue first of January, 1892, is a notable date in the social history 
of Copenhagen; on that day the Old-age Relief Law came into 
force to the keen delight of the respectable poor of the city. Be- 
fore this measure was passed, the destitute in Denmark—as is 
still the case elsewhere—were all classed together, and had the 
same treatment meted out to them. The man who had squandered 
thousands in his time, and he whose life had been one long 
struggle against starvation, were, in the eyes of the law, on 
precisely the same level. No distinction whatever was made 
between those whom our Tudor legislators used to call “ the poore 
by impotence, or casualtie,” and the thriftless poor. ‘ The rioter 
that consumeth all, the vagabond that will bide in no place, and 
the idle person,” were, when they applied for help, dealt with just 
as kindly as the poor old folk, whose only crime was to have fallen 
behind in the race for wealth. The Old-age Relief Law has, how- 
ever, put an end to this state of things. In Denmark the respect- 
able poor are now no longer haunted by the fear of being forced 
to pass their last days shut up with loafers and ex-criminals. They 
know that, no matter what may happen, they will never become 
paupers, unless indeed it be through some fault of their own. 
Should misfortune come upon them when their strength is gone, 
the State will provide for them, its worn-out workers, just as it 
provides for its worn-out soldiers. 

This Old-age Relief Law is the joint work of Conservatives 
and Radicals. In the spring of 1891, the Danish Government an- 
nounced their intention of levying a tax on lager-beer ; whereupon 
the Radical Opposition declared that, as this tax would fall most 
heavily on the working-classes, the money it yielded ought to be 
devoted to benefiting this section of the community, and, with the 
help of M. Marcus Rubin, the well known economist, they drew up 
a scheme for the spending of it on providing Old-age Pensions for 
workmen. Although the Government objected to some of the 
details of this scheme, they were in hearty sympathy with the 
principle on which it was founded, and they at once consented to 
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the money raised by means of the tax being spent in the way the 
Radicals proposed. The Old-age Relief Law, which they carried 
through the Rigsdag, is framed on the same lines as M. Rubin’s 
Pension Bill, although it differs from it in more respects than one. 

Whatever be the defects of the Old-age Relief Law, it is cer- 
tainly a model of brevity: in Danish it hardly covers a foolscap 
page. It enacts that any person who, having completed his 
sixtieth year, is without the means of providing himself, or those 
immediately dependent on him, with the necessities of life, or with 
proper treatment in case of sickness, shall, subject to certain con- 
ditions, become entitled to receive old-age relief. These con- 
ditions, although undoubtedly stringent, are not of a nature to 
debar, under ordinary circumstances, any of the really deserving 
poor from the benefits the law confers. In order to obtain old-age 
relief, an applicant must be in enjoyment of the rights of a native- 
born subject. He must also :— 

“(a.) Not have undergone sentence for any transaction generally 
accounted dishonourable, and in respect of which he has not 
received rehabilitation. 

*‘ (b.) His poverty shall not be the consequence of any actions by 
which he, for the benefit of his children or others, has deprived 
himself of the means of subsistence, or be caused by a disorderly 
or extravagant mode of life, or in any other way be brought about 
by his own fault. 

“‘(c.) For the ten years preceding the date of his application for 
‘old-age relief, he must have had a fixed residence in the 
country, and, during that period not have been in receipt of relief 
from the Poor Law Administration, or have been found guilty of 
vagrancy or begging.” 

The result of attaching these conditions to the granting of old- 
age relief is, practically, to divide the aged poor into two classes— 
viz., those who fulfil the conditions and those who do not; or, in 
other words, the people whom unmerited misfortune has reduced 
to want, and those whose destitution is due to some fault of their 
own. This is the first time, in modern days, that an attempt has been 
made to discriminate by legislation between paupers and paupers. 

Not only does this law separate the thriftless poor from the re- 
spectable, but it ordains that the two classes shall, when they are 
old, be kept entirely apart, and be treated quite differently. The 
former are subject to the ordinary Danish Poor Law, which is 
much the same as that in force in England; and the only refuge 
prepared for them is the workhouse, where they must content 
themselves with bare necessities. ‘They are regarded as paupers, 
in fact, in the worst meaning of the term, and the justice that is 
meted out to them is but scantily seasoned with mercy. The re- 
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spectable poor, on the contrary, are treated not as paupers at all, 
but as pensioners; and everything that can be done is done to pre- 
vent the help they receive entailing on them any humiliation or 
disgrace, They forfeit none of their rights as citizens by accept- 
ing old-age relief; they may continue to vote at elections, if they 
choose, and so far as the law goes, there is nothing to hinder them 
from even playing a part in public life. Then they have no deal- 
ings whatever with relieving officers, or other Poor Law authorities, 
but have officials of their own to take care of them. It is especially 
enacted, too, that no part of the cost of their relief shall ever be 
defrayed out of the poor rate; the necessary money must be raised 
by the joint contributions of the State—the proceeds of the beer- 
tax—and of the communes to which the recipients of it belong. 
With regard to the relief itself, it is decreed that it ‘‘ must be 
sufficient for the suppori of the person relieved, and of his family, 
and for their treatment in case of sickness, but it may be given in 
money or in kind, as circumstances require, or consist in free ad- 
mission to a suitable asylum or other establishment intended for 
that purpose.” This establishment must, however, not be any 
place into which ordinary paupers are admitted. 

In the provinces the administration of the Old-age Relief Law is 
vested in the communal authorities; and in Copenhagen, in the 
Magistrates, i.e. the Town Council. All appeals against their 
decisions must be made in the first instance to the County Councils, 
and ultimately to the Minister of the Interior. Attached to the 
Copenhagen own Council is a department for the management of 
the hospitals, charities, and all the institutions in the city for the 
benefit of the poor; and to it the Magistrates delegate their duties 
so far as they relate to the relief of the aged. The Department is 
under the control of a Chief Secretary, who is directly responsible 
for the carrying out of the provisions of the Relief Law to the 
Magistrate who presides over the Department, and also to the 
Minister of the Interior. This Magistrate is in his turn responsible, 
both to his fellow Magistrates and to the Minister, for all that is 
done, or left undone by the Department. There is also a special 
old-age relief Secretary, whose duty it is to watch over the admin- 
istration of this relief personally; he is responsible to the Chief 
Secretary and to the Magistrate for the granting, or the refusing, 
of whatever relief is granted or refused. 

The machinery by which the law is worked is simple in the 
extreme. Copenhagen is divided into three districts, each of 
which is under the care of an inspector, who is practically the 
Guardian of all the aged poor who live there. These three in- 
spectors, who have each two subordinate officials to help them in 
their work, act as the representatives of the Old-age Relief Secre- 
tary, and are responsible to him for all that they do, and through 
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him to the Town Council. They must make a thorough investiga- 
tion into the character and circumstances of all who apply for old- 
age relief. They must find out, by the help of the police if 
necessary, the sort of life each applicant has been leading ; what 
wages he has earned ; whether there has been illness in his family ; 
everything, in fact, that can throw light on the cause of his desti- 
tution. While making their enquiries they must bring all their 
tact and discretion into play ; for not only must they obtain the 
most precise and minute information with regard to each separate 
case, but they must obtain it in such a way as not to ruffle the 
susceptibilities of the persons concerned, or bring any discredit 
upon them either in their own eyes, or those of their neighbours. 
Otherwise the purpose for which the law was passed would be 
entirely defeated. 

When a man, or a woman, applies for old-age relief, he is re- 
quired to answer some fifteen questions, which are framed for the 
express purpose of helping the authorities to decide whether he is, 
or is not, eligible for this kind of help. He must also make a 
solemn declaration, attested by some person who knows him, that 
the information he thus supplies is true ; and should it be found to 
be false, both he and his witness are liable to imprisonment. If 
the inspector can prove, either from the answers of the applicant 
himself, or from information obtained elsewhere, that the case does 
not comply with the conditions under which old-age relief can be 
granted, the application is refused; and he who made it, if desti- 
tute, is handed over to the Poor Law officials to be dealt with as 
an ordinary pauper. He has of course the right, should he choose 

to exercise it, of appealing against this decision. Should the 

inspector, however, after due investigation, be convinced that the 
applicant is entitled to the relief he claims, he may, on his own 
responsibility grant it to him at once, providing it be required only 
temporarily. But before an annuity, or any long-continued relief 
can be given, the case must be brought before the Charity and 
Poor Department, and meet with their approval. 

As soon as a man has established his right to old-age relief, the 
question arises as to the form in which it shall be given. The law 
allows considerable latitude to the responsible local authorities 
in deciding this point. In Copenhagen it is the rule to place such 
of the applicants as have no one to take care of them, and are too 
feeble to take care of themselves, in Old-age Homes, and to grant 
annuities to the rest. A Danish Old-age Home is quite a different 
institution from a workhouse, it much more nearly resembles an 
Austrian Versorgungsanstalt, or one of our old-fashioned alms- 
houses. There are several of these homes belonging to Copen- 
hagen, and they are under the control of the Charity and Poor 
Department. They are reserved exclusively for the old and feeble, 
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and no disgrace whatever is attached to going there. The inmates 
have comfortable little rooms to live in, and are well clothed and well 
fed; they are treated with the utmost consideration, too, and great 
care is taken to avoid interfering unnecessarily with their liberty. 
In spite of the comfort with which theyare surrounded, this section of 
the city’s old pensioners entail no great expense on their fellows, 
for the cost per head in the homes is only about a shilling a day. 
Not long before his death, the late Czar, at the request of the 
Czarina Marie, sent a Commissioner to study the working of the 
Danish Old-age Homes, with a view to organizing institutions of 
the same kind in Russia. 

In cases in which the authorities decide to give in money the 
required old-age relief, all the circumstances of the applicant have 
to be taken into consideration in determining the amount to be 
granted; for as we have already seen, the law decrees that it 
“must be sufficient for the support of the person relieved and of 
his family, and for their treatment in case of sickness.” If the 
destitution to be dealt with be due to some temporary cause— 
illness, want of work, or sudden misfortune—a special grant may 
be made once for all, just enough to tide over the time till better 
days come round. But if as generally happens, they who apply 
for help have no hope or prospect of ever again being able to 
support themselves, they are given an annuity. It varies in 
amount, of course, according to the necessity of the case; and 
depends on whether or not the recipient is able to add to his 
income by working, and whether he has a wife and children to 
support. The highest old-age pension ever granted in Copenhagen 
is 300 kronor (£16 16s.) a year. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when a person has once had 
an old-age annuity allotted to him, he continues to receive it so 
long as he lives. But, whether he does so or not, depends entirely 
on himself; for this relief is held—as it is granted—conditionally 
on good behaviour. If a pensioner comports himself in such a 
way as to prove that he is unworthy of the special consideration 
with which he is being treated, he straightway forfeits all his 
privileges, and becomes a pauper. On this point the law lays 
down very precise directions for the guidance of the local 
authorities: ‘Should a person be guilty of any action which, 
according to section 2 (that giving the conditions under which 
relief is granted), would exclude him from admission to old-age 
relief, or should he squander what is given to him for his support, 
the relief ceases. If the recipient marries and afterwards requires 
a larger measure of support than what was given him when he took 
a wife, he is transferred to the Poor Relief Administration.” 

When the Old-age Relief Law was passed, it was held, and 
rightly, to be an experiment of which no man could foretell the re- 
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sult. As no statistics were at hand to show what percentage of 
the destitute population would be able to establish their claim to 
rank as pensioners, no reliable calculation could be made as to the 
expense the new law would entail on the community. The hope 
was entertained that the State Grant,-which was limited to £111,110 
a year, would defray one half the cost of the pensions granted ; but 
there was no sure evidence to prove that it would do so. A point, 
too, which even experts confessed their utter inability to decide, 
was the extent to which the outlay on old-age relief would be com- 
pensated for to the ratepayers by the saving effected in the cost of 
pauper relief, consequent upon the removal of the respectable aged 
poor from the Poor Law Administration. Thus, from a financial 
point of view, the passing of the Relief Law was a veritable leap in 
the dark. Nor could it be prophesied, with any degree of certainty, 
what effect the measure would have on the nation, socially or 
morally. Would it render the working-classes less self-reliant, and 
provident than theretofore ; or would it act as a stimulus to industry 
and thrift? Would it, in fact, pauperize those for whose sake it 
was passed, or would it help to rescue them from pauperism? Even 
the statesmen responsible for the measure must allow that, when it 
became law, these were open questions. 

The Old-age Relief Law has now been in force in the city of 
Copenhagen for more than four years. Thus, although it is still 
too early days to hold the measure up for judgment, the time is 
come when we may with advantage take note of the work it is 
doing. In the course of the year 1892, the city authorities received 
5,339 applications for old-age relief. The law, it must be re- 
membered, is retrospective, in so far as it admitted to old-age 
relief persons who, on the day it was passed, were in receipt of 
pauper relief, providing they did not obtain that relief until after 
their sixtieth birthday, and that they were in other respects eligible 
for the privileges of pensioners. It admitted too, of course, at one 
fell swoop, all the old people who, if the law had been in force 
previously, would have claimed their annuities by detachments, 
some one year and some another. Thus the number of claims for 
relief advanced during this first year is no guide whatever as to 
the number which the city will ultimately be called upon to deal 
with year by year. Still the fact that, in a town with a population 
of nearly 400,000, there could be found only 5,339 persons who, 
even taking them at their own valuation, were eligible for old-age 
relief, put an end once for all to the fear that this form of relief 
would ever entail any overwhelming burden on the nation. Need- 
less to say, by no means all who claimed old-age assistance 
received it. 1,019 of all the applicants, upon being weighed 
in the balance, were found wanting. Some had forfeited their 
claim by begging; others, by breaking the law; others, again, 
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by having accepted pauper relief before they were sixty. The 
great majority, however, were rejected on account of their thrift- 
less ways. When their affairs were examined into, it was found 
that their distress was due, not to their misfortune, but to their fault. 

Of the 4,320 persons whose applications for old-age relief were 
granted in 1892, 314 either died, forfeited their relief, or ceased to 
need it, before the end of the year. On January Ist, 1893, there- 
fore, there were in Copenhagen 4,006 old-age pensioners, viz., 1,221 
men and 2,785 women. In the course of the year 1893, 1,090 new 
applications were sent in; and of these 846 were granted, with the 
result that the number of pensioners was increased to 3,852. 
During that year, however, 301 of them died, and 179 were de- 
prived of their relief. Thus on January Ist, 1894, the number of 
pensioners was 4,372. During that year 485 names were removed 
from the relief list, and 748 were added to it. On January Ist, 
1895, therefore, on which day the law had been in force for three 
full years, there were in all Copenhagen only 4,635 persons—1,382 
men and 3,253 women—in the receipt of old-age relief. These 
had, however, 1,110 dependents, wives or children as the case 
might be, who have also to be supported. 

We have no statistics with regard to the age of the persons to 
whom relief was granted during the year 1892. They were all 
above sixty, but beyond that nothing is known. A careful record 
has, however, been kept of the ages of the 1,594 applicants whose 
claims were admitted during 1893 and 1894 :— 


783 were between 60-64 years of age. 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
” 80-84 ” 
” 85-89 ” 
above 90 99 


Sixty-five of the 4,635 old persons who were in the receipt of 
relief on the Ist of January, 1895, were not permanent pensioners ; 
help was being given to them only during illness ; and 247 were 
inmates of OUld-age Homes. The number of annuitants was, 
therefore, 4,323. Their pensions ranged in amount from about 40 
kronor to 300 (roughly £2 5s. Od. to £16 16s. 0d.), the average for 
a single person being 110-61 kronor, and for a family, 173°98 kronor. 


11 families and 244 single persons were receiving less than 50 kronor a year. 
ll 1,399 from 50-100 
220 338 
185 33 ” ” 

26 ” 0 ” ” 


At the time when the law was passed, it was agreed that the 
State should contribute £111,110 a year towards the cost of the 
old-age relief ; and that this money should be divided among the 
communes in such a way that they would each receive a sum pro- 
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portionate to what they spent on providing for their aged poor. 
Thus, if one commune should spend £500 a year on this kind of 
relief, and another spend £250, the former would-receive twice as 
much from the State as the latter. It was assumed that the result 
of this arrangement would be, that the cost of the relief would fall 
in almost equal shares upon the State and the communes. It was 
even thought necessary to insert in the law a special clause to 
guard against the possibility of a commune ever having returned 
to it, out of the State Grant, more than one-half of the money it 
had disbursed. Experience has proved, however, that this was a 
needless precaution. Judging by the present cost of old-age relief 
in Copenhagen, there is no chance whatever that even when the 
full amount of the State Grant, viz., £111,110 a year, is handed over 
to the communal authorities, it will relieve them of half the burden 
the relief entails. So far only £55,555 a year has been divided 
among them; but this year they will receive double that amount. 
During the year 1892, roughly speaking £25,140 was spent in 
old-age relief in Copenhagen. This sum is the cost of the relief 
itself, and does not include the expenses in connection with the 
administration of it. Of these no exact account can yet be 
obtained. The State made an advance grant of £5,562 to the 
city authorities, to enable them to meet their liabilities with 
regard to the pensions, &c., and later, at the end of the financial 
year, it handed over to them an additional sum of £4,337. Thus, 
during the first year the law was in force, the State contributed 
£9,899 towards the outlay the relief entailed, and the city provided 
the rest of the money required, viz., £15,241. During the second 
year the cost of the relief was of course higher than during the 
first; for, although 314 names disappeared from the list of 
pensioners, 846 new ones were added. Still the increase in ex- 
pense was by no means so great as economists had foretold that it 
would be. The full cost of the relief for 1893 was £33,709 ; and of 
this sum £1,947 has since been refunded to the city by provincial 
communes, as it was the amount spent on relief granted to persons 
who had no right of settlement in Copenhagen. ‘Thus the cost of 
the relief of the aged poor of the city itself was £31,762. The 
municipal accounts for the year show exactly how this sum was spent. 


Kronor. Ore. 

Annuities and in money . 478,736... 54 
Sick relief... 40,377... 99 
Cost of maintenance in Homes, 68,053... 8 
Additional relief ... 196... 51 
Paid to other communes ... 20 
32 

59 


Refunded by other communes 


VOL. XXVIII. 


571,733... 73 = £31,782 
26 
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In 1894 the cost of old-age relief amounted to £34,218, viz. :— 


Kronor. Ore. 
Annuities and grants in money ... ia 514,606... 5 
Sick relief ... 48,509 ... 12 
Cost of maintenance in Old-age Homes, &c. 74,278 ... 
Additional relief... S76 ... 
Paid to other communes... 19,500 ... 


657,170... 
Refunded by other communes ... 45,185... 


611,984 ... 
Additional grant to Old-age Homes... 3,956... 


615,941... = £34,218 


During the discussions which preceded the passing of the law of 
1891, a much disputed question was, whether the cost of old-age 
relief would be a new burden for the nation to bear, or, in part at 
least, only an old burden under a new name? In other words 
would, or would not, the spending of money on this form of relief 
lead to any considerable reduction in the amount spent on ordinary 
pauper relief? This was a difficult point to decide, as it depends 
on whether the persons, who, under the new law receive old-age 
relief, would, if the law had not been passed, have received pauper 
relief ; or, whether they would have supported themselves, or have 
been supported by their relatives? Even now we have no con- 
clusive evidence on the subject; nor is it probable that we ever 
shall have. There are, undoubtedly, among the pensioners both 
men and women who, under no circumstances, would ever have 
become paupers. They would have worked their finger-ends 
off, and have half-starved themseives to boot, rather than have 
accepted the relief that carries with it a brand. There are others 
whose relatives would have managed to scrape together for them 
the pittance necessary for keeping body and soul together, rather 
than have faced the disgrace of having a pauper in their family. 
The relief granted to such persons as these is, of course, an addi- 
tional burden laid upon the ratepayers. Still, it must not be for- 
gotten, that they form but a small minority of those who receive 
old-age relief; the majority are people who were just drifting into 
pauperism when help of another kind was brought within their 
reach. They are old and helpless, and are lacking alike in money 
and in friends: they cannot be left to die in a ditch, they must 
therefore be supported. Their fellow-countrymen choose to deal 
with them generously and considerztely ; but, even if it were 
otherwise, they would none the less have to support them. Of this 
the Copenhagen Municipal Budget is a proof, as it shows that, 
since old-age relief has been granted, there has been a considerable 
decrease in the amount spent on pauper relief. 
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In 1891, the year before the Old-age Relief Law came into 
force, the amount spent on the direct relief of the paupers of 
Copenhagen was £33,500; and in the following year it was £29,117. 
Thus an immediate saving of £4,383 was effected; and that, too, 
although, during the year, the population of the city increased 
considerably. In 1893 there was a further increase of population, 
and the city was by no means in a prosperous condition; yet the 
cost of the relief given to paupers was only £29,681, or less by 
£3,819 than it had been before the Old-age Relief Law was passed. — 
In 1894 it was £29,085. In 1891, the full amount spent in Copen- 
hagen on the relief of the poor of all ages, including the cost of 
the workhouses, casual-wards, hospitals, &c., as well as the ex- 
penses of administration, was £107,632; in 1892 it was £136,918 ; 
in 1893, £138,387 ; and in 1894, £130,089. 

A few months ago an old woman was seen, in an English village, 
making her way to the house of the relieving officer. It was the 
first visit she had paid him, and she was crying bitterly as she went. 
‘To think I should come to this,” she sobbed, to a friend whom 
she chanced to encounter. “If it were not for my old man, I would 
rather die than go; but I can’t bear to see him pining.” He and 
she had been living within hailing distance of starvation for many 
along day. ‘That woman was in service when she was nine years 
old, and she has been hard at work ever since—she is more than 
seventy now. She has brought up five children; has clothed and 
fed them; and has been always on the alert, from early morning 
till late at night, pinching and saving. Her husband worked on 
the land for seventy-one years—he began when he was eight—and 
the highest wages he ever earned were seventeen shillings a week. 
For the best years of his life he earned only eleven. So long as 
he had the use of his limbs, he and his wife managed to keep the 
grim wolf at bay ; but for the last two years he has been a cripple, 
and now they are eating their hearts out with shame because they 
are paupers. 

It is for the sake of men and women such as these, our own poor 
old folk, that we are all interested in the-experiment that is now 
being tried in Denmark. This Old-age Relief Law is by no means 
perfect. They who framed it seem to have forgotten that thrift is 
a virtue that stands sorely in need of encouragement in this our day. 
Still, it is an honest attempt to deal with a most difficult problem ; 
and if it does not solve it, perhaps, according to our views, at least 
it points out the lines on which a solution may be found. 


EpirH 
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Wirain a short week of the publication of this hurried and neces- 
sarily imperfect survey of the electoral situation in the United 
States the most portentous political battle of our generation will 
have been lost and won. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the interest and the gravity of the 
financial crisis now at hand. Which is to be the winner? This, at 
the moment I write, seems anything but certain, scarcely indeed less 
uncertain than the toss of a coin. Is it to be “heads” for Major 
McKinley or “tails” for Mr. Bryan? A thousand million pair of eyes 
are looking at the coin which is now spinning, and within an in- 
stant of the ground. “Tails win,” but is it “tails”? Some of us 
passionately interested spectators lack the moral courage to look at 
the fateful disc. But soon some invaluable know-nothing will pick 
it up for us. 

A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
For the majority the silver question is, after all, merely a “silver 
miners’” agitation. 

Only to-day I had a letter from a friend, written from the centre 
of that vast plain in New South Wales where, in a single colony, 
over fifty millions of depreciated fleeces, on the backs of over fifty 
millions of depreciated sheep, bespeak the shorn lainb overtaken by 
the untempered blast of an almost hopeless financial blizzard— 
the adverse fate which generally has overtaken the baftled squatter 
in those lands under the Southern Cross. And my friend writes, 
what others, no doubt, are thinking over the whole earth’s surface : 
“T pray heartily, almost agonizingly, for the election of Mr. Bryan.” 
My friend, are you hysterical? What matters it to you, on a 
Nyngan sheep “station,” this pretty fight between a gentleman 
at Canton, Ohio, and another gentleman who resides at Lincoln in 
the delta of the Missouri River? Nor has a month yet elapsed 
since I attended an Integnational Agricultural Congress at Buda- 
pest, where one of the Russian delegates, M. George Boutmy, of 
Odessa, brought me his book on the Crisis of Agriculture, begging 
me that I, leaving for America, would give it into Mr. Bryan’s hands. 
On the title page are these lines :— 

‘** For Mr. Bryan, from the author, who is profoundly eonvinced that the battle 
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now being fought by Mr. Bryan will, when won, bring relief to suffering agricul- 
ture equally in America and Russia.” 


What a splendid effort of the imagination, that because a young 
lawyer from the “great American Desert” is likely to walk into 
the White House, therefore the great plains of the Black Sea 
littoral are to blossom like the rose. 


The following telegraph message was sent to Mr. Bryan by dele- 


gates to the Budapest Agricultural Congress on September 21st, 
1896 :— 


Budapest. 
William Jennings Bryan, 


Headquarters Democratic National Committee, Chicago, U.S, 

‘* We, the undersigned, delegates to the International Agricultural Congress, 
wish you success in your struggle against the domination of that creditor class, 
which during the past twenty years, both in America and in Europe, has secured 
monetary legislation destructive of the prosperity of your farmers and ours. 
Should you be victorious in November, we pledge ourselves to spare no effort to 
bring immediate pressure upon our respective Governments to co-operate with the 
Government of your great nation in restoring silver to the world’s currency. 

‘*We believe that, failing such restoration, the gold premium throughout all 
Asia and South America will continue to rob the farmer equally of America and 
Europe of all reward for his toil ; and that your election may avert from Europe 
the serious agrarian and social troubles now impending. 

(Signed) Count Alexander Karolyi, President Society of Agriculture, 

Hungary. 

‘Otto Arendt, Member Prussian Diet. 

“D. Bauduin, President Society of Agriculture, Holland. 

** Alphonse Allard, Administrator Central Society of Agriculture, 
Belgium. 

Henri Segnier, Editor French Journal of Agriculture. 

“Georges Boutmy, Imperial Agricultural Society of Russia. 

“Von Kardorff, Member of Reichstag. 

Raeder, Denmark. 

** J. Schack, Sommer, Manchester. 


‘*Leon Raffalovitch, Pres. Bank of Commerce, St. Petersburg. 
William Field, M.P. 

“Count Kolowrat, Austria. 

Von Ploetz, Dollingen, Member of Reichstag. 

Meyer Rothmandorf, Member of Reichstag. 

Sydow Dobberphul, Berlin. 

‘*Emil Aschendorf.” 


A few days since in New York, Mr. W. S. Wetmore, of Shanghai, 
whose valuable “index numbers” of prices in China are in the 
scrap books of economic students, called upon the writer. Said 
Mr. Wetmore, “The election of Mr. Bryan will bring disaster to 
those of us who have been investing fortunes in the newly erected 
mills and factories of China and Japan.” Is Sir James Westland, 
at far off Simla, even now counting on the surplus of eight crores 
of rupees in the coming financial year should Mr. Bryan be 
elected? And is a splendid Briton in the country of King Solo- 
mon’s mines—a Briton a little less fashionable now than a year since 
—asking himself whether that exodus of sturdy American miners 
from the Rocky Mountains to South Africa is about to be checked 
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because Mr. Bryan will turn the attention of miners to mining 
developments nearer home? In Mexico, President Diaz has re- 
cently expressed the view that with Mr. Bryan’s victory there may 
come such a rise in Mexico’s exchange rates as may efface the 
amazing prosperity of Mexico during the past three years of low 
exchanges. And Mr. Reinzi Brett, down on the River Plate, a 
gentleman who gave such interesting evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, must be in no little anxiety lest, with 
the election of the Nebraskan, the gold premium at Buenos Ayres 
may fall 75 per cent. or more; and how, with the Argentine ex- 
changes thus reformed, will he succeed in maintaining the pleasing 
rate at profits which he has obtained during the last four years 
when selling the wheat crop from his 20,000 acre wheat-field ? 

Truly the world of trade, during the closing days of the nine- 
teenth century, is hardly less complex than the kinetoscope. Why 
should miners in Cornwall look to Mr. Bryan to secure them that 
production at home, which is now being sent to European markets 
by Chinese coolies working in the tin mines of Pahang? And why, 
too, should the philosophic umbrella-maker of Spitalfields look to 
Mr. Bryan as to his one protector against the ever-increasing com- 
petition of the umbrella factories in Osaka ? 

The economic aspects of the silver question, however important, 
are yet not those which are perhaps uppermost at the present time 
in men’s minds. It is rather the subjective conditions of the pre- 
sent contest which predominate. What does the election of Mr. 
Bryan involve? It is Mr. Bryan’s view, a view which I share, that 
free coinage in America will secure bimetallism. That given free 
coinage, the exchanges with all Asia will forthwith advance to such 
a point that the Asiatic export trades to Europe will shrink. That 
America’s vivified exports will take the place of Asia’s ; thus the 
balance of trade will turn largely in favour of America, so that she 
will, a little later, gain gold rather than lose gold. As to this 
common-sense view, borne out by a dozen object lessons in the past 
ten years, the London Press describe it generally as a “craze”; 
also the editorial sachems assure us that McKinley, who stands on 
a platform which pledges him to secure international bimetallism 
and yet to defeat national bimetallism, is for “sound money ”— 
what a difference truly there is between sound and sense. These 
very same papers declare that we who urge European bimetallism 
are “cranks.” How does it happen that McKinley, the bimetallist, 
is a sound money advocate, while Mr. Balfour, the bimetallist, is, as 
The Daily News assures us, a “repudiator” of the type of Mr. 
Bryan ?* 

* The Daily News leader, August 20th, 1896 :—‘ Mr. Bryan, like Mr. Balfour, 


may have every private virtue, but as a public man he is identified with a policy| 
of repudiation, Free silyer means free stealing, neither more nor less,” 
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Let us, however, look a little closer at the moral aspect of free 
coinage. Lord Farrer declares, over his own signature in The Daily 
Chronicle, that free silver involves a “ bare-faced robbery”; this 
comes from a highly-paid civil servant, who, after boxing the 
currency compass with every fresh shift of the wind, finally 
succeeded in so tampering with the currency of British India 
that every debtor there who owed his creditor a sum of money 
which could have been liquidated on Monday at 165 grains of 
silver per rupee, on the following Friday in June, 1893, was 
forced to give more than 200 grains of silver in repayment of his 
debt. But there are many, happily, who do not belong to the class 
of professed manipulators of currencies, who yet have been led 
astray by the clamour of our creditor press to believe that whole 
States here are marching toward a goal of free coinage and 
“repudiation.” To these men it is worth while to appeal for a stay 
of judgment after November 3rd. I believe that I represent 
the view of an increasing number of economists when I say that 
free coinage here will restore the parity of 1 to 16, and render 
the legal tender of both the metals unobjectionable to every 
creditor; except, indeed, to that small and select coterie which 
has “squared” legislation for the purpose of appreciating gold, 
in order to add to the distress and disaster of its debtors. But let 
me suppose, for the sake of argument, that the view I hold is un- 
sound, and that the creditor may have to accept sixteen ounces 
of silver in place of an ounce of gold, when the market value of 
silver is some twenty ounces for an ounce of gold—in short, that 
there is, after free coinage of silver, to be a premium on gold in 
New York; what, then, is the moral aspect even in this unlikely 
event? In the first place, silver was demonetized in America in 
1873, if not by fraud, then at least with no sanction from the 
electorate. The elimination of silver from the currency at that 
time was a proposition fully as debatable as is its restoration to- 
day. And yet President Grant, who signed the Act which de- 
monetized silver in 1873, did not know six months later that any 
such legislation was even yet on the statute books. Having made 
the discovery, the President denounced the Act to the late Senator 
Beck of Kentucky as a “fraud.” Mr. Kelly, of New York, the 
father of the very measure which was so “amended” subsequently 
that it demonetized silver, declared :— 


“In connection with the charge that I advocated the Bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, although the Chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 
dollar, or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were those 
distinguished senators, Messrs, Blaine and Voorhees. I do not think that there 
were three members in the House who understood it, . . . lam prepared to 
ray that in all the legislation of this country there-is no mystery equal to the 
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demonetization of the standard dollar of the United States. I have never found a 
man who could tell how it came about, or why.”* 

But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that the Act of 1873 
was honest and regular, and also that free coinage at 16 to 1 
will not restore and maintain the parity of the two metals. 
What, under these circumstances, is the moral obligation as be- 
tween debtor and creditor? The United States has suffered enor- 
mously, during the past four years, in its attempt to maintain a 
“gold standard,” and she has poured upon her currency, as water 
into a sieve, over fifty millions sterling of gold borrowed from 
Europe at high rates, in order to prolong the life of a standard 
which is, I believe, clearly an impossible standard for a nation in 
debt to the extent of millions in interest every year; and in debt 
also at a time when the depreciation of the currencies of two-thirds 
of the world is greatly impairing the exporting capacity of the 
remaining third. What then should American statesmen do, and 
does Mr. Bryan’s advocacy of free coinage bring him down to the 
level on which the charitable Press of England only recently placed 
that splendid dead Greek, M. Tricoupis? Let us see, however, 
without going abroad for precedents, what England’s own record 
has been under stress of circumstances. In 1797 William Pitt 
changed our money standard, and gave every British debtor the 
right to acquit himself of his debts in “dishonest” paper dollars. 
There is, however, this important distinction to be made between 
the action of Willian Pitt and the intention of William Bryan. 
Mr. Bryan has declared that wherever gold is named in the con- 
tract, the law, as he construes it, will require that gold shall be 
paid; not so, however, William Pitt. Our “great Commoner” 
actually made it mandatory with the debtor not to pay the 
money named in the contract. In 1797, the pockets of the public 
being stuffed with the notes of the Bank of England, the Bank 
Restriction Act prohibited the Bank, under penalty, from paying 
coin at all for its notes when presented. 

Let us come to a more modern precedent. Mr. Gladstone in his 
Irish Land Act not only repudiated by Act of State every contract 
voluntarily entered into between man and man, but he reduced the 
money payment of the contract through the costly machinery of a 
new Land Court; and he did this with the entire sanction of all 
that was best in ourcommunity. It seems, therefore, that what is 
a “barefaced robbery” in America, a country where the fall of 
prices has led to the entire collapse of agriculture, has in the case 
of Ireland been promptly and, as I believe, equitably conceded 
by Lord Farrer’s political associates, to a constitutional demand, 
within the House of Commons. The very same politicians, too, so 
plastic in the hands of Mr. Parnell, had nothing but shot and 


* Congressional Record, Vol. ViI., p. 1605. 
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steel for Arabi, “the Egyptian,” when the immense burden of 
Egypt’s debt—a debt of twenty sovereigns on every cultivated acre 
of the Nile Valley—had brought about that ill-starred uprising 
of the men who were at the worst patriots. 

Truly, we English in our conduct and in our criticism have little 
need to marvel at our growing unpopularity. No “credit nation,” 
however wealthy, could support the splendid malignancy of many 
Lord Farrers. 

As to the result of the impending elections in America, it is not 
possible to speak with confidence. On the one side is the whole 
power and patronage of an Administration, disgraced indeed, but 
not yet impotent. To this, add the immense support of the Pro- 
tectionist Party (truly the crisis has made strange bedfellows); the 
power also, such as it is, of almost the entire Eastern Press; the 
“money bags ”—the blank cheques of all the Trusts, Monopolies 
and Corporations, which have thriven on currency contraction, 
corruption, and protection; cement all the above forces by the in- 
clusion of that vast body of voters which believes whatever it is 
told in print; a blind voting mass that now regards any currency 
reform as “repudiation,” and any income tax as “socialism.” The 
opposition on the other hand to these compacted forces is merely 
an unorganized majority of the nation—an immense amorphous 
body of agrarians and others, which, led by enthusiasts and philoso- 
phers, is being followed into camp by all the loose rogues who are 
always on hand, as the camp followers and jackals of any new 
and emotional propaganda. 

Who can count noses under such conditions? Writing these 
lines from the headquarters of both parties, accepting the per- 
fervid assurances of either party, each extremely confident, my 
belief is that the vote margin in favour of Bryan is quite unpur- 
chasably large. The solid south will give Bryan 156 votes, or 
should he lose West Virginia and Maryland, then 142. The West 
will contribute a further sixty votes, or deducting Oregon and 
Wyoming, fifty-three votes—a total say of 195 votes in the Elec- 
toral College. To win, Mr. Bryan requires twenty-nine votes more. 
These he should get in Indiana, Minnesota, and Michigan (38); nor 
is it improbable that he may win Illinois (24), Iowa (13), and Wis- 
consin (12). Shrewd observers there are who say, too, that McKin- 
ley’s own state, Ohio (23), may not improbably carry this invading 
western host up to the very eastern rampart of the Alleghanies. 

Which, then, is to be the winner in this battle? The contending 
forces are the forces of Discipline against Enthusiasm; and of 
Money against Men. For the sake of the public tranquillity later 
on, it may be well that we wish Mr, Bryan a happy issue. 


Chicago, October 16th, 1896, MoreETON FREWEN, 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER QUESTION. 


Ir is an illustration at once of the natural conservatism of Londoners 
and of the failure of Parliamentary procedure to satisfy local needs, 
that a method of supplying water to London consumers has been 
allowed to develop which combines the evils of monopoly without the 
uniformity which is obtained when a monopoly is entrusted to a 
public body ; and the uncertainties of private enterprise without the 
presence of competition which renders undertakings in private 
hands seviceable to the community. The system of the water supply 
within the Metropolitan Water Area is one of private monopoly, 
possessed neither of the virtues which are derived from public 
ownership, nor of the advantages which result from open com- 
petition. 

The continuance of this mongrel monopoly to the present hour 
is not due to any supposed merits inherent in the Metropolitan 
method of supply, but to the unwillingness of the House of Com- 
mons to devote labcur or controversy to a matter which affects, 
however acutely, but a fractional part of the territory it controls. 
Parliament has entrusted to no less than seven Commissions or 
Committees the duty of making manifest the drawbacks and 
absurdities of the system; but only once has a Ministry nerved 
itself to the task of inviting the House of Commons to substitute a 
better one ; and this occasion was seized by the members of the Op- 
position as a fitting opportunity to illustrate the most humiliating 
feature of party-government, by combining, not to assist the Govern- 
ment in power to a just solution of the problem, but to discredit 
their endeavour to arrive at any solution at all. The Water Com- 
panies, it is true, for the most part, have fulfilled their obligations 
creditably, and with that considerable degree of public spirit and 
sagacity which we are accustomed to expect in England from pri- 
vate concerns which occupy asemi-public position ; but the briefest 
survey of the history of the provision of water to London and its 
neighbourhood will make it clear that the present mode of supply 
has been allowed to grow up, not on account of its virtues, but 
through inattention on the part of the House of Commons, and in 
the absonce of any active municipal body to check and criticize the 
action of the companies, 
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The original design of Parliament was that water should be sold 
to London consumers under a system of open competition. If 
this object, declared Lord Eldon in 1818, were defeated by a com- 
bination between the several companies to establish a monopoly, 
Parliament would know how to set the matter right. But Parlia- 
ment has no time to worry about trifling details concerning the 
management of the supply of water to some few square miles in 
one district of the kingdom, and gradually, by agreements between 
them and exemptions inserted in their private biils, the companies 
obtained exclusive powers over their various existing areas of 
service, and consumers were deprived of the chance of securing by 
the rivalry of competing undertakings the excellence and cheap- 
ness of a commodity which they cannot go without. 

With the establishment of a monopoly, the economic argument 
in favour of the service of water being in the hands of private 
ventures ceased to apply. Where direct competition is for- 
bidden or impossible, there can be no economic objection on 
principle to an undertaking being vested in a municipal 
authority or a Government Department. Where competition 
can prevail, it is contended that, by giving it full scope, the 
community will be enabled to secure the best article at the 
cheapest rate. It is objectionable for public to compete with 
private enterprise, for a public body to employ their credit, and 
ability to borrow at 3 or 2$ per cent. to prejudice the 
business of private traders. But where there is no room for 
private enterprise, there can be no commercial injustice in 
municipal or State monopoly. Even in the year 1850, at a 
period when the idol of Individualism stood intact, veiled with the 
incense of the orthodox, its rounded proportions still undisturbed 
by the chipping of the profane Collectivist chisel, so much was 
conceded by its chief priest in literature. The Edinburgh Review 
of that year contained a forcible article dealing with the Metro- 
politan Water Question, in which the author argued “that the 
principle of trade applied under the most favourable circumstances 
has failed to supply London with water as it ought to be supplied, 
and has failed most where most required—namely in the poor and 
densely populated districts. . . . The conclusion is inevitable 
that a definite principle must be adopted. If there must be a 
monopoly, let it be in the hands of the Government, or some 
public body responsible to the consumers.” 

From 1850 up to the present year every public enquiry that has 
been instituted has tended only to confirm the justice of the 
conclusion come to by the writer in The Edinburgh Review. Lord 
Seymour, in introducing as First Commissioner of Works in Lord 


John Russell’s Ministry, a “Metropolis Water Supply Bill,” in 
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1852, said that the Governmen: proposed to leave the service in 
the hands of the companies, only because there was no municipal 
authority for the Metropolis to which it could be transferred. In 
1869, the Royal Commission, presided over by the Duke of 
Richmond, reported that the control of the water supply “should 
be entrusted to a responsible public body, with powers conferred 
on them for purchase.” In 1877, a Select Committee on the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Ibbetson, Lord Rookwood, advised the consolidation of the service 
under a public authority ; and the following Session the Metro- 
politan Board of Works promoted a bill in Parliament for the pur- 
chase of the water undertakings. 

The year 1880 saw a proposal of the Conservative Government 
to vest the service in the hands of a Trust; and a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to review the whole situation under the chair- 
manship of Sir William Harcourt, including among its members 
gentlemen of such great and varied experience on business and 
municipal matters as Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Cross, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Firth, Sir J. McGarel-Hogg, 
Alderman Lawrence, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Pirbright, and 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. This Committee recommended that the supply 
of water to the Metropolis should be placed under the control of » 
some public authority with statutory powers to acquire the 
existing sources of supply and to have recourse to other sources ; 
and were of opinion that for certain purposes it was desirable to 
purchase the undertakings of the companies if reasonable terms 
could be arranged. For ten years no further steps were taken by 
Parliament ; but meanwhile the London County Council had been 
brought into existence, and the Progressive majority on that 
Council, with a zeal which deserved well of their constituents, and 
a lack of judgment which rendered that zeal inoperative, proceeded 
to take advantage of their opportunities for impressing the import- 
ance of the question upon the public mind, and to lose the 
unequalled opportunity which was within their grasp for bringing 
it to a speedy solution. In 1891, purchase Bills were introduced 
on behalf of the Corporation and of the London Vestries; and 
another Select Committee formed, under the chairmanship of the 
present Home Secretary, which suggested that the London County 
Council should have power to promote legislation in Parliament 
to constitute themselves the water authority for London, acting 
through a Statutory Committee, comprising representatives of the 
City Corporation and some members possessing special qualifica- 
tions, and be required to buy out the companies within a fixed 
period. Again, in 1895, a Committee upon the Water Transfer 
Bills, presided over by Mr. Plunket, now Lord Rathmore, agreed 
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to proceed on the assuinption that “in the opinion of Parliament 
it is desirable to establish a single public representative water 
authority for London.” 

The present year marked a further approach towards the definite 
principle of supply advocated by the writer in The Edinburgh 
Review of 1850. In introducing the “Metropolitan Counties 
Water Board Bill” of the Government into the House of Lords, 
Lord James commented upon the “ great and growing opinion that 
the time has come when the management of the water supply of 
the Metropolis and the surrounding districts should be vested in 
the hands of a responsible and public representative body.” On 
the London County Council a resolution was approved with 
practical unanimity by both parties: “That the Council, while 
divided in opinion as to what authority should be entrusted with 
the administration of the water supply—a matter which can only 
be finally decided by Parliament, and need not, therefore, be settled 
at the present moment—is of opinion that the water supply shall 
be under public control, and not in the hands of private companies.” 
The resolution was objected to by a few individual members, but 
they refrained from challenging a division, and it was carried 
nemine contradicente. Finally, a Select Committee, directed by 
the House of Commons to consider certain Bills promoted by 
some of the companies last session, felt it incumbent upon them 
to go beyond the strict terms of their reference, so as to report 
“that the present position of the London water supply is not in 
accordance with the public interest,” and, after instancing some of 
its drawbacks, that “from this acknowledged anomalous position, 
it would be greatly to the public interest that both the Water 
Companies and the inhabitants of London should be speedily 
freed.” 

On a matter of such magnitude and complexity absolute unan- 
imity cannot be looked for, even upon the general principle that 
the supply would be better administered by one public authority 
than by eight distinct private companies. Among those who still 
hold that the water question is best settled by not dealing with it 
at all, or by merely attempting a rather more stringent inethod of 
control, are some Members of Parliament and several other gentle- 
men who have devoted time and thought to its consideration. A 
minority, however, is always inclined to arrogate to itself a degree 
of wisdoin in inverse proportion to the number of its adherents. 
When an opinion upon a subject is shared by the great bulk 
of people who have taken interest in, or are themselves 
affected by it, it is natural to assume that such opinion is 
more likely to approach the truth than conflicting views which 
may be entertained by inconsiderable sections of individuals, how- 
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ever eminent. The minority, to parry this reasonable conclusion, 
must convince themselves, a task they seldom find impossible or 
painful, and endeavour to convince others, that the majority err 
through lack of knowledge. To this end there are those who 
strive to disseminate an impression that the agitation in favour of 
the transference of the water undertakings to a central body rests 
upon uninformed public opinion, and would diminish, and tend to 
disappear, were everyone as well acquainted as themselves with the 
merits of the present system and the dangers of any other. But 
such a position is a difficult one to maintain in the face of the 
expressions I have quoted, in all instances arrived at after 
elaborate and patient enquiry. It is true that Sir John Lubbock, 
whose experience and distinguished services to the London com- 
munity justly give value to any views he may favour, continues to 
advocate a scheme of control of which he is the author, explained 
by him some two years ago; but the originality of which has not 
been dimmed by time, nor need fear diminution. He has recently 
told us through the columns of The Times, that he observes signs 
of a conversion among the Philistines, which he anticipates will 
gather in volume as the sound doctrine of the minority is better 
appreciated. But disciples are slow in declaring themselves; and 
one has already gone over to the enemy. In 1895, before Lord 
Rathmore’s Committee, Sir John Lubbock was able to point to, at 
any rate, one influential adherent in the Kent County Council; but 
it has relapsed this year not only into indifference but active 
heresy, and introduced last Session into Parliament a Purchase 
Bill on its own account. 

Speculations as to the tendency of public opinion are usually fal- 
lacious, and almost invariably futile. If the popular sentiment at 
any moment upon any subject is in antagonism to the views prevail- 
ing among those who have devoted to it special and impartial 
study, it is then reasonable to presume that the diffusion of more 
accurate knowledge will be accompanied by a change in the wishes 
of the majority. But there is no ground to suppose that the pre- 
vailing opinion among those who have carefully considered the 
question vf the Metropolitan water supply is adverse to its being 
vested in the hands of some public authority. The gentlemen, of 
varied experience and political inclinations, who served upon the 
committees and commissions I have alluded to, probably, for the 
most part, entered upon their investigations with imperfect 
acquaintance with the matters upon which they had to pass judg- 
ment, and with a bias, if any, in favour of interfering as little as 
possible with existing arrangements; but, upon fuller information, 
were compelled to condemn ' the present service, and to recommend 
that it should be superseded by some scheme of public manage- 
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ment. A considerable number of Moderate members of the London 
County Council expressed a preference, when candidates at the 
last Council election, for control over purchase; but further oppor- 
‘tunities fer observation have wrought a change in the opinion of 
most of them. The Special Commissioner whom Zhe Times 
deputed to report upon the circumstances of the failure of supply 
in East London during the past summer, whose articles cannot be 
charged with hostility to the East London Company, concluded his 
survey with an intimation of belief that the management of the 
Metropolitan water system should be entrusted to a public 
authority. I doubt whether there has ever been any similar move- 
ment which was at once approved by so general a support, and by 
such an unbroken record of favourable expressions of informed 
opinion extending over a period of nearly half a century. 

The demand for an altered system of supply is not based chiefly 
on sentiment or political theory, but on the practical inconvenience, 
want of equity, and irregularity of procedure which is inherent to 
the present method. There is no uniformity in the scale of charges 
levied by the eight London Water Companies, in the quality or 
quantity of water they provide, or in the certainty of its provision. 

The London County Council has recently completed an analy- 
tical investigation of the water delivered by the several companies. 
‘The investigation was of an elaborate character, conducted by the 
Council’s chemist, in conjunction with three other experimental 
chemists of eminence. The results of the enquiry show a marked 
improvement in the quality of the water during the last few years ; 
and are most satisfactory to those who believe that the health of 
the community can be adequately protected without saddling 
the rates with the expense of a new supply from distant 
sources, and that, with increased precautions in filtration and 
storage, the purity of the water drawn from the valleys of 
the Thames and Lea can be established beyond suspicion. 
But, if they prove the high degree of excellence which can be at- 
tained in water drawn from the present sources, they demonstrate 
also how far that degree is from being satistied by the less efticient 
of the companies. The average colour—although, | gather, in no 
case was the colour objectionable—varied from 1°8 in the case of 
the East London to 11:0 for the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
in 1891, and, in 1895, from 0°9 for the New River to 2:1 for the 
Southwark Company. In regard to the quantity of avoidable sus- 
pended matters present in the supply, we are told that the “ West 
Middlesex Company found it possible to so purify and store the 
water, that in this respect it bears comparison with waters which 
are generally accepted, in view of their source, as beyond suspicion.” 
In the service of this company, and in that of the Kent and New 
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River undertakings, avoidable suspended matters are scarcely per- 
ceptible in quantity. Consumers purchase from the other five 
companies 67°5 tons of wet mud (of 90 per cent. moisture) in the 
year, and those who, in April of last year, were residing within the 
Southwark and Vauxhall area, imbibed this nutritious compound 
at the rate 1,145 tons inthe year. The average number of microbes 
present in water samples, collected in 1895 for this investigation 
from stand-pipes in different parts of the districts of the respective 
companies, varied from 90 in the case of the Kent, and 130 for 
the West Middlesex and New River, up to 259 for the Lambeth, and 
351 for the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. The samples ex- 
amined during one week, no doubt an exceptional one, showed in 
a cubic centimetre of water of the Grand Junction supply only 
sixteen bacteria to 51,040 in a cubic centimetre of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall water. The Council’s chemist comes to the con- 
clusion “that the classification of the various companies is practi- 
cally identical, whether judged from the chemical, physical, or 
bacteriological standpoint.” 

The variations in the quantity of the water supplied by the com- 
panies are not less remarkable than in the quality of that supply. 
In 1893 the average amount delivered to the consumers by the 
eight water undertakings was 35°46 gallons per head a day, differ- 
ing from 31:03 by the Kent to 48:02 by the Grand Junction Com- 
pany; while, by the return for May, 1894, we find that the East 
London undertaking during that month supplied 35°73 gallons per 
head to the 51°21 of the Grand Junction. In the animated cor- 
respondence which the East London Company conducted on its 
part with unflagging vivacity throughout the drought of last 
sumier, the charge, which it chiefly pleased the company to bring 
against its clients was that they were exceptionally wasteful in 
their use of water. It was repeated so often, that peopie began 
almost to credit its accuracy; and at the general meeting of the 
company last month, the chairman reminded the shareholders 
that, even during the period of intermittent service, their con- 
sumers had received twenty-two gallons per head a day, 
and spoke of thirty gallons as more than anyone could want. 
But the quantity per head afforded for domestic use is much 
larger in West than in East London. Even the Lambeth 
company, with, hitherto, one third of its consumers upon an 
“intermittent” supply, pumped, for instance, during May, 1894, 
three gallons a day per head more than the East London with a 
“constant” service. Zhe Times’ Special Commissioner, it is true, 
had the courage to fix a sufficient provision for household pur- 
poses at jifteen gallons; but he must have been fresh from a 
perusal of Tolstoi, and become impressed by the justice of that 
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great teacher’s doctrine that to indulge in a bath is to outrage 
the spirit of Christianity, for in The British Medical Journal of 
the 12th of September last, his attention is invited to the fact 
that a bath, five feet long and eighteen inches wide, with nine 
inches of water in it, alone disposes of forty gallons of water. Mr. 
Henry Ward also instances some figures of the supply in various 
cities, which are worth quoting :—Washington 154 gallons per 
head a day, Detroit 126, Marseilles 99, Chicago 95, New York 84, 
Boston 76, Philadelphia 56, Hamburg 52, Glasgow 50, Frankfort 
49, Paris and Dublin 47, Edinburgh 40, and for London he gives 
the figure of 35 gallons. In London the average supply in 1895 
had risen to 38°45 gallons; but assuredly the Londoner has no 
cause for boasting if Mr. Ward’s presentment of the case is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Nor is a householder always certain of receiving the water for 
which he has to pay, whether he gets it or not. The inconvenience 
due to the frost of 1895 was experienced with unequal severity in 
localities served by different undertakings. In some it was slight 
and unavoidable; but Major-General Scott, who held an enquiry 
under the Local Government Board into the failure between the 
end of January and the middle of April of 1895 in South London, 
reported that it had resulted in “ very serious inconvenience, hard- 
ship, and risk to health,” that the consumers had reasonable 
grounds for complaint, and that the Lambeth Company had “ laid 
a proportion of their mains at depths which are insufficient to 
afford adequate protection from the effects of frost.” At Rother- 
hithe, which is within the limits of the Southwark undertaking, 
there was an instance of a stoppage for no less than 113 days, to 
April 26th, the top of the pipe being only seventeen inches below 
the surface; and within the Lambeth area there were stoppages 
for ninety and ninety-eight days, in one case the pipe being only 
eleven inches below ground. A private individual can be sum- 
moned and compelled to increase the depth of his communication 
pipes; but apparently there is no legal remedy against the com- 
panies for a similar offence on their part. 

In East London, in 1895, the service was defective from January 
to the middle of April, owing to the freezing or bursting of the 
company’s mains or pipes, or of the consumers’ communication 
pipes. Close upon the failure through frost followed the failure 
through drought; from June 28th to September 8th the supply 
was again restricted, from July 13th to 27th it was only turned on 


for three hours out of the twenty-four; and the failure was repeated 
this year. 


It is not necessary to depict the directors of the East London 


Water Company as righteous men bruised with adversity, to 
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acknowledge the gross injustice of many of the attacks upon them. 
For one body of gentlemen to attempt to wipe out the memory of 
their own mistakes by defaming another body of gentlemen is a 
customary political manceuvre, but not the less discreditable 
because it is often successfully carried out. It is admitted that 
the shortness of supply in East London was owing to insufficiency 
of storage, and “the responsibility for the want of storage,” to 
quote the words of the Commissioners who investigated the causes 
of the failure for the Local Government Board, “cannot justly 
be saddled in any way upon the company.” It was due to the 
opposition of the Progressive majority on the London County 
Council to a scheme initiated by the company in the year 1893, 
and its consequent rejection by the House of Commons. Mr. 
Stuart, Member for Shoreditch, attempted to wreck the Bill again 
the following year. “There was,” he said, “ abundant proof that the 
East London Water Company had not only adequate water for 
present but for many years to come;” he “flatly denied their 
statement” that the defeat of their proposals would involve 
imminent risk to the sanitary condition of the district. Mr. 
Stuart was backed in his attitude towards the Bill by his Radical 
colleagues for East London, by Mr. Shaw Lefevre on behalf of 
the Government, by Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. Burns. Fortunately, 
on this occasion, a bare majority of Members realized the danger 
of allowing the health of the inhabitants of the most densely 
populated part of the metropolis to be used as a counter in the 
party game; but, by their refusal in the first instance to sanction 
the company proceeding with its reservoirs, the House of Com- 
mons made manifest the unwisdom of leaving in their hands the 
immediate authority over matters of this character, with which it 
is impossible for any but a few of their body to have adequate 
acquaintance. It is perhaps worthy of remark that, undismayed 
by the discomfort to tens of thousands of poor occupiers and 
lodgers in East London, which was the guerdon of his victory in 
1893, Mr. Stuart turned his attention this year to other districts 
of the metropolis, and, by his endeavour to prevent the passage 
last Session of the plan for reservoirs at Staines, hoped, I presume, 
to establish the principle of an equalization of hardships. The 
reckless character of his advice is illustrated by the findings of the 
Committee upon this scheme, who reported that the storage of two 
of the three companies promoting the Bill “is greatly deficient, 
andfarshort . . . ofthe amount . . . necessary to secure 
a good, wholesome, and constant supply.” It is clear that in sufti- 
ciency of storage, as in other respects, the capabilities of the com- 
panies vary considerably : of the five undertakings drawing their 
supply chiefly from the Thames, the Chelsea has a reservoir capacity 
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for 140 million, the Grand Junction, which, however, is one of 
the companies which has now embarked upon the Staines scheme, 
only for 64°5 million gallons. 

The scale of charges which can be imposed by the Com- 
panies, though from time to time altered by Parliament, still differ 
considerably ; the Lambeth levying the highest rate, 74 per cent., 
or £1 10s. for a house of the rateable value of £20, the South- 
wark and Vauxhall 5, and the West Middlesex only 4 per cent., 
or sixteen shillings on a twenty pound house. It was the original 
intention of Parliament, to take this one illustration, that both the 
West Middlesex, and Southwark and Vauxhall Companies should 
compete with the Lambeth in the neighbourhood of Putney, 
Wandsworth, and Battersea; and their avoidance of this competition 
entails upon a twenty pound householder in these localities the 
necessity of paying fourteen shillings a year more for water than 
if the West Middlesex had arrived at no understanding with the 
Lambeth directors,and had not been freed from their obligation to 
supply upon the requisition of a stated number of inhabitants. 
Nor are the irregularities in charge confined to the ordinary water 
rate. The Chelsea Company, for instance, make no extra demand 
for baths; the Lambeth can ask ten shillings for every fixed bath, 
and as much for even one water-closet in a house of the value of 
£25; the East London only four shillings, and on a house of £30 
value. Neither the Kent nor the Lambeth undertakings are 
authorized to charge for high service; but the Southwark, Grand 
Junction, and Chelsea can require an occupier to pay for every tap 
more than ten feet above the pavement; while the East London 
is not compelled to deliver at all to a greater height than forty 
feet. 

I have dwelt upon these irregularities of service, because they go 
to prove that the objections to the prevailing water system include 
objections based on its practical inconvenience, and do not only 
raise issues of theory in policy. Is this Babel of powers and duties, 
of obligations and exemptions to be perpetuated, or by what means 
is it to be rendered harmonious? How to provide that the supply 
shall be equal and sufficient in quantity, equal and of a high degree 
of purity in quality, at all times and under all conditions in every 
district ; for uniformity of service in quantity, quality, conditions, 
and price? This result cannot be accomplished by merely putting 
pressure upon less efficient companies to bring them up to the 
level of those distinguished by a high grade of efficiency ; but must 
involve some measure of fusion of the undertakings, a revision of 
the areas they serve and the charges they can impose, and a con- 
siderable outlay for increased and improved supply. 

So that each neighbourhood shall be secured against temporary 
27° 
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shortness of water, through the amount now appropriated to its use 
becoming deficient, existing mains must be connected and new mains 
laid down, to form the present areas of supply into one complete 
system. ‘The experience in East London during the past summer 
exemplifies the urgency of this procedure. The President 
of the Local Government Board pointed out to a deputation 
which waited upon him last August, that the East Lon- 
don directors were purchasing water from the New River 
Company to supplement the quantity they could render available ; 
but, he continued, “the New River Company cannot supply a 
greater quantity than they have undertaken to at the present 
moment without imperilling the position of their own consumers. 
As regards the Grand Junction Company the difficulty is this—the 
main of the East London Company from the Thames is connected 
with the Grand Junction works, but the main is quite full already, 
and it cannot carry more water than it is carrying.” There would 
‘have been no water famine in East London had there been such a 
system of mains as would have enabled consumers in that neigh- 
bourhood to be provided with the surplus of the Grand Junction 
and West Middlesex supply. Mr. Chaplin, referring in the House 
-of Commons to the distress resulting from the drought, declared 
that it was “intolerable that such a state of things could be even 
possible in London to-day.” It is certainly somewhat anomalous, 
that in one locality there should be the danger to health and the 
.stress of discomfort occasioned by a short supply, while in another 
part of the same city a company is daily pumping at the rate of 
from forty-seven to fifty gallons per head of their consumers, 
because—to quote from their engineer’s evidence before Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Commission—they find it “ cheaper to pump 
water than to supervise and control the waste of water supplied.” 
‘To render certain an equal and sufficient service throughout the 
Metropolitan area, three improvements must be effected in the 
system of supply : the deepening of the companies’ and consumers’ 
pipes in some localities to avoid so far as is practicable a failure re- 
sulting from frost, a reconstruction of mains to secure an inter- 
communication of service as a safeguard against drought, and 
some further combined method for increased storage on the lines 
of the Staines scheme, upon which the West Middlesex, Grand 
Junction, and New River Coinpanies have already joined forces. 
In regard to the quality of the London water, although it has 
for the most part borne the rigorous tests which have been applied, 
the criticisms I have already noticed prove that its purity is not 
equally maintained by every company. Dr. Dupré, one of the 
chemists engaged in the investigations of the London Council, 
stated that, while on the whole its general chemical character is 
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satisfactory, there are “instances where the limit of impurity is 
closely approached, and in one case overstepped.” The Commission 
of 1893, in paragraphs 171 and 177, reported in reference to 
‘the area, depth of sand and renewal of filtration beds, the rate 
of percolation, subsidence tanks, and allowance for due settlement, 
“we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the provision for these 
purposes differs enormously in the different companies, and in 
some of them to our mind is quite inadequate.” They advised 
that regulations should be issued and strictly enforced, and that the 
water-examiner should have legal right of entry into the com- 
panies’ premises to ensure obedience to them; but no such regula- 
tions have been made, and the examiner has, as yet, no such 
power. It is clear that the water drawn from the Thames and 
Lea Valleys can be brought to a high level of excellence; but if 
Londoners are to rest satisfied with it, it is essential that the 
standard of purity insisted upon should be a high one, higher 
than that now deemed adequate, and be uniformly reached ; and 
these conditions cannot be satisfied without substantial ex- 
penditure on new works and perfecting the existing works. At 
the same time it may be doubted whether it is either necessary or 
economical to provide elaborately filtered water for other than 
domestic purposes. The organization, however, of a double 
supply must be preceded by an amalgamation of the companies’ 
undertakings, and a rearrangement of mains and pipes. 

A further illustration of the advantage of providing a system of 
waterworks designed to meet the requirements of London as a 
whole, is supplied by the objection of the East London Company 
this year to the East London Height of Supply Bill. The Com- 
pany, by a provision in a private Act of 1893, is specially exempted 
from the Waterworks Clauses Act of 1847, so far as it compels ser- 
vice to the top of the highest house in a district. A bill was pro- 
moted by the London County Council to annul this exemption en- 
joyed by the East London Company. The directors, in opposition 
to the bill, contended that there was no available ground within 
their Parliamentary area sufficiently high to place reservoirs to 
obtain the necessary pressure. If this was a forcible argument 
against the proposed measure under existing conditions, it equally 
points to the expediency of altering these conditions. 

Admitting the advantage of uniformity in the quantity and 
quality of supply, and the necessity of obtaining it by some such 
methods as I have endeavoured to indicate, it is yet not impossible 
to contend that it can be arrived at without discarding a system of 
private enterprise, but by insisting upon the amalgamation for cer- 
tain purposes of the water-undertakings, But no mere amalgamation 
can produce an equality in charge; indeed, the probability of a public 
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authority deciding upon a uniform water rate has been used as an 
argument against the institution of any authority, on the ground that 
such a course might involve a reduction of some £260,000 a year in 
the sum produced by the present differentiated charge. But this 
objection assumes that the lowest rate at present levied must of 
necessity be accepted as universal. The authority would not be 
likely to realize this supposition, if to act up to it would involve a 
call upon the ratepayers, without some countervailing readjustment. 
In any event, any increase in local taxation, due to the lowering of 
the water rate, would not be a real increase, but a shifting of 
burden from one to another section of the community, the 
heightened municipal rate being balanced by the diminished 
charge for water; and to refuse purchase on this ground, is to deny 
relief to the poorer districts of London, which would be benefited, 
in order to perpetuate a preference which richer localities enjoy. 

There is another grievance in regard to the price of water, not 

one of mere theory, but eminently practical, for which a remedy 
must soon be found if the profits of the supply are still to be reaped 
by private individuals, and not to be distributed among the whole 
body of consumers. Six years ago the London County Council, in 
a petition to Parliament, pointed out the injustice to the ratepayers 
of permitting the companies to heighten the cost of service merely 
by reason of any increase in the quinquennial valuation of property 
within the county of London. They can raise their tolls on every 
house as its rateable value goes up, even though the householder 
is furnished with not a gill more of water, and it costs them not a 
farthing more to supply him. Thus the companies have been able 
to double or treble their charge without any increase at all in ser- 
vice. In 1851 the Lambeth undertaking provided their district at 
an average price of 20s. a house, their present average charge is 
47s.; in 1851 the New River demanded 25s., in 1889, 62s. ; in the 
Chelsea area the average rate per house in 1872 was £2 10s., in 
1889, £3 10s., in 1894, £3 15s. Yet the companies induced Parlia- 
ment to concede to them this power to levy on a basis of rateable 
value, on the understanding that they merely desired a simple 
mode of collecting the same profits as they then were receiving; their 
counsel contended that their income would not be augmented by 
the adoption of such a scale. Under this impression Parliament 
permitted a method and scale of charge, not foreseeing the conse- 
quences, which it must be manifest can no longer be continued 
with any semblance of equity. 

It is clear, then, that if equality in conditions of service and 
price is to be brought about, the rights and obligations of the com- 
panies will have to be materially altered by legislation, should the 
idea be entertained of continuing the supply of London by private 
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enterprise. I do not assert that it is impossible to arrive at a 
uniformity of conditions by a revision of the whole company laws, 
docking their powers of levying rates, altering their scale of charges, 
and instituting a rigorous control under which the directors can 
be compelled to embark in considerable expenditure upon further 
works for increased storage and improved filtration, and for the 
relaying pipes and mains, and to submit to close and constant 
supervision. It has, indeed, been suggested by some Progressive 
Councillors that after a few years of such coercive policy, the 
shareholders might come to regard purchase in an accommodating 
frame of mind, and the ratepayers would be enabled to acquire 
their undertakings at a price likely to ensure a handsome profit to 
the community. Such a result would not be improbable. But 
public good cannot be built up on private wrong. A suggestion of 
this character ought not to be tolerated by Parliament, except in a 
case of overwhelming necessity, and where no alternative course is 
possible. Public control, to be efficient, cannot fail to affect the 
disposition of the funds already invested in the companies, and of 
any future capital they may require to raise. But people who em- 
bark their money in commercial enterprises rightly expect to have 
the power to direct them, so long as it is their money which is at 
stake. Effective control, as an alternative to ownership, involves 
such interference with private rights as would amount to intoler- 
able usurpation. 

Any system of control, however, less stringent in its scope, will 
fail to satisfy the case. We have, for instance, Sir John Lubbock’s 
proposal that the power of the companies to pay off back dividends 
should be limited to six years, while on every board of directors 
should be one nominee each of the Local Government Board, the 
London County Council, and the council of any area outside the 
county of London but within the limits of the company’s service. 
Subject to the payment of back dividends, the profits earned by 
the companies, beyond what are sufficient to satisfy a 10 per cent. 
dividend, are now supposed to go in reduction of their consumers’ 
water rates. At the time Sir John Lubbock first suggested his 
scheme, four of the eight water undertakings were paying the 
maximum sanctioned by Parliament, one had also completed the 
liquidation of its back dividends, and, by this degree of public 
representation upon the directorates, it is hoped that a fair guaran- 
tee shall exist for surplus profits being in reality applied to the 
benefit of consumers. But the dividends declared by the com- 
panies have since been at a lower level, nor is there present proba- 
bility of their increasing; so the prospect of a remission in rates 
is a sorry one. At best, the benefit would be confined to a few 
districts ; and the two or three gentlemen, who are to pose on the 
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boards as the champions of the ratepayers, must be endowed with 
unusual ability and determination if they are to check the natural 
tendency of their fellow-directors to expend upon management the 
surplus profits, which they are not allowed to distribute among the 
shareholders. A company like the West Middlesex, which has 
not the inducement which the power to increase profits affords, 
spends upon management charges about three times as much as 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, whose dividend is far 
below the permitted maximum. 

The advantages, in any case, which can be realized by this placid 
measure of control are purely financial. It does not attempt to. 
solve the difficulties or to harmonize the irregularities which dis- 
figure the existing system. All practical evils are to be left as. 
they are. Does Sir John Lubbock suggest, upon his scheme: 
coming into operation, that county councils should be deprived 
of their power to promote bills in Parliament for purchase or 
further control, or for a new supply? If that is the suggestion, 
then the shortcomings of the present service are to be established 
in perpetuity; but if no such deprivation of power is intended, 
then his proposals lack all finality. The battle will not be stilled,, 
the purchase war will continue to be waged, to rejoice the hearts 
of lawyers, and sadden the souls of shareholders and ratepayers. 
Until the water undertakings are vested in a public body, the 
abominable waste of money on Parliamentary law-costs cannot be 
stayed. In 1852 fourteen Water Bills were introduced into the 
House of Commons, in 1891 seven, and sixteen during the present 
year. In five years the companies have spent some £70,000 in 
opposing and promoting legislation, and the similar expenses in- 
curred by the London County Council, in the Session of 1895: 
alone, must have amounted to some thirty or forty thousand 
pounds. This aspect of the controversy is of no small moment, and 
is too often ignored ; but it is sufficiently insisted upon in para- 
graphs seventeen and eighteen of the Report of the Commons. 
Committee of last Session, who point out the inconsistent character 
of many of these applications, the immense cost they involve, the 
impossible nature of the task assigned to Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, who have to grant the companies sufficient powers to 
provide for the wants of the population, but withhold from them 
such as are likely to increase the value of their undertakings in 
the event of purchase by a public authority. 

That purchase is the only solution of the question consistent 
with fair dealing by the companies’ shareholders, and in itself 
adequate, I, personally, am convinced. Whether by the provisions 
of the Act creating the authority, it should be required to buy up 
the undertakings, and the terms of purchase and reference to arbi- 
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trators, in default of sale at an agreed price, be fixed; or whether 
the authority should be primarily a controlling body, empowered 
and not compelled to purchase, with powers also to vary its consti- 
tution and distribute the area under its control, is a matter upon 
which much can be urged for either view. The latter was the 
course favoured in the Government bill of last Session. To the 
minds of some the chief attraction of this method lies in the oppor- 
tunity it affords to the autherity to take counsel before embarking 
upon purchase. But, meanwhile, the companies will be in the 
position of tenants at the fag-end of their lease, with every induce- 
ment to extract all the profit they can out of their property, and 
to put nothing into it in return. In the opinion of Sir John 
Lubbock and of some other gentlemen, whose views have a claim 
to respect, purchase on reasonable terms must result in a certain 
burden on the rates. But these prophecies of evil are supported 
only by the most vague assertions, without evidence to sub- 
stantiate them. Were Mr. Hooley to transfer his financial affec- 
tions from cycles and bovril to water, to buy out the eight Metro- 
politan companies at a fair price, and amalgamate them in one 
concern, he would not find it impossible to induce the public to 
subscribe the capital necessary to float the new venture, if only the 
permanency of its privileges were assured against county council 
raids and further Parliamentary restrictions, and its freedom of 
future action guaranteed. The London County Council has 
hitherto most unwisely declined to direct the financial investiga- 
tions into the subject which Sir John Lubbock has constantly 
urged them to make; but, whether the sale is to be by agree- 
ment, or by arbitration under the reference seemingly ap- 
proved by Lord Rathmore’s Committee, or some modifica- 
tion of that reference, or even under the Land Clauses Act,— 
in no case is there any certain evidence that the purchase 
would result in a loss to the ratepayers; although, at the 
same time, it may reasonably be contended that the provisions 
of the Land Clauses Act are not properly applicable in this in- 
stance. A large annual saving in staff, management, and main- 
tenance expenses, and in the cost of collecting the rate, consequent 
upon the amalgamation of the eight companies under a single con- 
trol, will be secured. The estimate of this saving made by Lord 
Cross in 1880 was that it would amount at least to £50,000 a year 
to begin with; and the annual economy in the collection of the 
water rate alone has since been computed at over £25,000. The 
companies spend some £634,000 a year in maintenance, and in 
management some £166,251, of which over £27,000 a year goes in 
directors’ fees. These expectations of an economy resulting from 
control by a single Board are supported by the present abnormal 
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excess of the cost of management in a company which has reached, 
or almost reached, its maximum statutory dividend, over the cost 
in a company which is not in so fortunate a position, and is aiming 
at an increase of profits. 

Sir John Lubbock lays stress on a memorandum which was 
drawn up nearly three years ago by Mr. Dickinson, who at that 
time occupied with conspicuous ability the post of Deputy Chair- 
man of the London Council, which certainly presented a lugubrious 
view of the possibility of purchase by the Council resulting in a profit. 
But, it seems, Sir John Lubbock attributed undue importance to this 
document, a weight which Mr. Dickinson himself never, I imagine, 
intended to be attached to his few notes for the information of the 
Council’s Water Committee. At any rate, besides the natural infer- 
ence that this document was inspired by a desire to depreciate the 
value of the companies’ undertakings, so as to establish a case for 
the punitive provisions of the arbitration clause which the Pro- 
gressive Party then favoured, Mr. Dickinson at the time founded 
his conclusions on several assumptions which either in themselves 
are open to criticism, or do not apply to the settlement which the 
Government suggested last Session, or to any scheme which would 
be likely to receive the support of the Conservative and Moderate 
Parties. He took it for granted, for instance, that purchase must 
be carried out on the basis of redemption in sixty years; but 
Parliament has already conceded a longer borrowing term to great 
municipalities for acquiring water undertakings—to Sheffield 
ninety years,—and in a matter of such magnitude it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that powers could be obtained on the basis of 
one hundred years. 

Other of Mr. Dickinson’s premises are of importance, and cannot 
be wholly admitted; but there are two which it is impossible to 
ignore. He, in the first place, assumes that the Thames and Lea 
will not, suffice as sources of supply after the year 1931, and that it 
will be necessary to seek a new service from Wales at an expendi- 
ture involving a sixpenny rate; and, secondly, he omits to take into 
account the certain additional profits accruing from the increased 
supply due to the growth in population. 

Lord Balfour's Commission did not arrive at any such conclusion 
as that the present sources would be exhausted by 1931. What the 
Commissioners did decide, was that it was necessary for them to 
put some limit upon their enquiries; that limit they fixed at the 
year 1931, and reported that up to 1931 the Thames and Lea, sub- 
ject to the construction of reservoirs at Staines, could satisfy all 
possible demands. No doubt the findings of the Commission can 
no longer be accepted as entirely authoritative. The company ex- 
perts who were engaged to convince its members that the storage 
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capacities of the undertakings of their clients were sufficient for all 
emergencies, have since been employed to convince a Committee 
last Session that immediate danger would result to the community 
unless they were largely increased ; and tendered their evidence in 
either instance with equal assurance and precision. The companies 
who affirmed in 1893 that a daily supply at the rate of 29°73 gallons 
a head would be ample for future needs, and induced the Commis- 
sioners to declare that a service of thirty-five gallons might “err on 
the side of lavishness,” in 1895 were pumping an average of 38°45 
gallons per head a day. But in spite of deductions which must be 
made on such scores from their findings, there is no reason to 
doubt the general accuracy of the view of the Commissioners, who 
were men eminently qualified to come to a correct decision, upon 
the adequacy, subject to the construction of additional works, of 
the present sources to meet future requirements. 

Although it may be wise to obtain the right of pre-emption over 
some Welsh water area, to guard against the possible contingency 
of its being made manifest hereafter that the present sources are 
not sufficient for the future needs of Metropolitan consumers, there 
is no substantial evidence to support the supposition that an alter- 
native source will ever be required. The anxiety of the Progres- 
sive Party on the Council to saddle the rates with the vast expense 
of bringing a new supply from Wales is astounding. They refused 
even to defer coming to a decision until the financial bearings of 
their scheme had been considered. It is not because the water 
now delivered to consumers in London is impure. Their own 
chemist has declared that it is improving in character, that the 
organic impurity of unfiltered Welsh water is only a little less 
than that in the average filtered London water, and that, by the 
adoption of Clarke’s softening process, it could be reduced to 
“identically the same quantity as that in the unfiltered Welsh 
supply.” Lord Balfour's Commission reported “that the water as 
supplied to the consumer in London is of a very high standard of 
excellence and of purity, and that it is suitable in quality for all 
household purposes.” Nor is it because there is any certain ground 
for predicting that there cannot be abundance of water from the 
Thames and Lea valleys to satisfy all future demands. The best 
refutation of the criticisms of the Council's Chief Engineer upon 
the Staines scheme for increased storage, initiated by Mr. Walter 
Hunter and Mr. Fraser, is that already three companies have co- 
operated in the construction of the reservoirs. Lord Balfour’s 
Commission reported that the site proposed for them was geologi- 
cally unobjectionable, that they could be built safely and satisfac- 
torily at a moderate cost, and in such a way as to secure that 
the volume of water available for the flow of the Thames in 
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periods of drought should be in no way diminished. One great 
advantage of the Staines scheme of storage is that it can be carried 
out progressively to meet the demands for water as they increase ; 
and although the Commissioners under-estimated the daily supply 
per head which would be required forty-eight years hence, they at 
the same time over-estimated the probable growth of the popula- 
tion ; so there can be little doubt that, for forty years at least, 
Londoners can rely upon the sufficiency of their present sources, 
and it is probable that further inquiry will make manifest the 
reckless futility of the idea that it is necessary for the ratepayers 
to embark on an expenditure, which would ultimately be little, if at 
all, less than some £45,000,000, to provide themselves with a new 
supply of which they may never feel the want from a distance. 

I have stated that, in my opinion, a policy of purchase is not 
only inevitable, but, framed upon right lines, would be advantageous 
in all respects to the consumers resident within the Metropolitan 
water area; but purchase under the conditions hitherto advocated 
by the Progressive Party on the London Council would, I 
admit, be likely to result in financial disaster. The Progressive 
policy is a twofold one: to buy up the entire rights of service, 
creating the London County Council the sole authority for, at any 
rate, the County of London, and to introduce a fresh supply from 
Wales. The party originally intended that the London Council 
should itself possess all the sources of supply, and sell water, in 
bulk or otherwise, to extra-Metropolitan authorities ; but in face 
of the antagonism of these authorities to the Council’s Transfer 
Bills, they were compelled to vary this part of their programme. 
By some “distinctly profligate” proposals, as they were justly 
termed by Lord Onslow, the Council commenced to buy off 
opposition to its Bills by entering into agreements with Surrey 
and other outside localities, securing to them not only such of 
the means of distribution, but such of the sources of supply as 
were required to provide for the consumption of their inhabitants ; 
and the ratepayers of London are thus to be deprived of all the 
opportunities for increased profit which would accrue from the 
increase of population in these outside areas. The prospective loss 
which this policy would involve to London will be best indicated by 
the mere statement of figures. While the growth in the number of 
inhabitants within the county of London is estimated by the year 
1931 to amount to some 1,250,000 persons, upon the same estimate 
the people in the outside areas will increase during the same period 
by 4,000,000 people. The average rate of consumption is now some 
thirty-eight gallons of water a head per day, and the average profit 
to the companies, on the supply of water, is about £18 per million 
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gallons, while the additional capital required for ordinary purposes 
is only about 30s. a head. 

By the proposals of the London County Council, as incorporated 
in their Transfer Bills, all this hope of the gradual growth of profits 
through the natural growth of supply is denied to the ratepayers 
within the county of London; they are to resign their claim to a 
share in this increased profit of, in 1931, over half a million pounds 
a year. But, meanwhile, although the increased consumption of 
water will be chiefly in the outside areas, and therefore the chief 
occasion for an augmented supply comes from them, the whole of 
the cost of conveying water from Wales is to fall on the 
ratepayers of the metropolis. “What can be more reason- 
able,” is the comment of London, the organ of the Progressive 
party in the press, on March 19th last, “or necessary than 
the introduction of a new supply for London, while the outside 
areas become their own water authorities, and serve themselves 
from the present sources? That would be the sound “statesman- 
like policy of legislating for the future.” What soundness! what 
statesmen! what legislation!—to adopt the latest fashion of poli- 
ticalemphasis. London ratepayers are to bear their share in buying 
out the present undertakings ; they are to resign all chance of par- 
ticipating in the increased profits due to the natural growth of popu- 
lation over the whole area ; they are to allot to outside authorities, 
from the existing sources, sufficient sources, or powers of drawing 
upon them, as will enable them to serve their respective districts for 
the future; and then, entirely at their own cost, they are to provide 
themselves with a new supply from Wales, necessitated, if at all, 
at least as much by the growth of population outside as within 
London. 

For these reasons, and to avoid a multiplication of authorities 
and a resulting lack in economy and concentration, it appears to 
me essential to the right settlement of the question, that the 
authority as primarily established—whether required to purchase 
or only empowered to purchase, and whether it is itself to be the 
ultimate controlling body, or is intended or enabled to vary its 
constitution and to permit of some re-distribution of the districts 
of supply—should be an authority exercising control over the 
entire Metropolitan water area ; so as to afford a fair probability of 
the apportionment of any expenditure on new works equitably 
over the whole locality, and a guarantee against the severance of 
any part under conditions which would prejudice the position of 
the consumers and ratepayers in the remaining sections. 

It is vain to attempt to constitute an authority which will satisfy 
all the parties interested. The Progressive majority on the London 
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County Council desire the London Council to be the governing 
body for the whole area; or, in default of this, of the county of 
London, apportioning to outside councils the means of supply for 
the districts they control; and this policy has the support, though 
not remarkable for its enthusiasm, of some of the outside authorities, 
who hope under such an arrangement to secure exceptionally 
favourable terms for their constituents. The councils for some of 
the neighbouring counties to London, and the City Corporation, 
complain of the insufficiency of the representation allotted to them 
on the Water Board suggested by the Government in their bill of 
last Session. To London was given a majority on the Board, and 
they do not care to entrust their interests to a body, upon which 
the voice of the nominees of the London County Council can pre- 
vail. On the other hand, the complaint is put forward on behalf 
of London, that on the basis of population or rateable value, it is 
not accorded the number of representatives to which it is entitled. 
It is difficult by any distribution of seats on the Board to reconcile 
the Councils of Middlesex and Surrey, who do not wish their 
interests to be subordinated to those of London, and the Kent 
County Council, which is anxious to buy out the undertaking of the 
Kent Water Company on its own account, to any form of authority 
which will satisfy Metropolitan ratepayers. The controversy, how- 
ever, is probably more noisy than real; the aim of the body of con- 
sumers is to get their water regularly, in sufficient quantity, and at 
a moderate rate, and they will not be inclined to quarrel over the 
personnel of the Board by which this is brought about. 

The duties of the authority will be administrative, to settle de- 
tails of management, not new departures of policy; and that con- 
stitution of the body will be best which provides for the presence 
upon it of men, qualified by experience and inclination to conduct 
the business economically and efficiently. It is absurd to make a 
fetish of representative institutions. Popular representation is not 
an end in itself, but the means of securing that the will of the 
majority of the people shall prevail on matters of policy and 
government. If it is decided that the simplest and most direct 
solution of the Metropolitan water question is to vest the manage- 
ment of the entire supply in the hands of six or seven commis- 
sioners, as a State department under the Local Government Board, 
and a commission of some such character were appointed, the 
element of popular control would in reality be just as much ex- 
istent as in an authority nominated by councils or vestries. It 
would be the electors who, through their representatives in the 
House of Commons, established the commission, through their 
representatives they could bring pressure to bear upon it and upon 
the Minister responsible for its proceedings, and the electors could 
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disestablish it if and when they were so inclined. In many other 
respects a small commission would be preferable to an unwieldy 
board of thirty council nominees, pledged to forward often conflict- 
ing policies, shifting and discomposite in personnel, deficient in unity 
of purpose, and in members already versed in the intricacies of the 
business they are called upon to direct, or who could spare time to 
become so. Ifthe Metropolitan Police Force were transferred to the 
London County Council,or the Postal service within the United King- 
dom to an authority: representing all the councils of Great Britain, 
criminals would more often go scot-free, and our letters more sel- 
dom be delivered. The London police are retained under a State 
Department, because the position of the force is unique among the 
police of this country; and the circumstances also of the Met- 
ropolitan water supply differ essentially from those of any other 
system in England, and equally deserve special treatment. The 
right settlement of the question affects the welfare of over five and 
a half million persons, a population estimated to increase to some 
eleven millions in another forty years ; it deals with sixty dis- 
tinct local government areas, a region of 620 square miles 
—or of 845 square miles, if the district considered by Lord 
Balfour’s Commission be preferred—of which the county of 
London comprises only 121. The suspicion which the local 
authorities outside the Metropolis entertain as to the partiality of 
a body upon which are a majority of London representatives could 
not be extended with any show of justice to a Commission selected 
by, and responsible to a State Department. 

Asa matter of course the constitution of such a Commission 
would be declaimed against by a number of active politicians and 
London County Councillors, more zealous for their own power and 
position than are the people who elect them. Whatever form of 
authority the Government decide upon, their opponents will 
not miss the opportunity of manufacturing the usual party 
capital; and the Government cannot, and doubtless do not 
expect a measure dealing with interests of such magnitude 
to be treated as non-controversial. But if it be the business 
of the Opposition to oppose, it is not less the business of the 
Government to govern, and to legislate in the direction they 
deem right in spite of opposition. They have expressed 
the hope that they will be able to bring about a settlement 
of the question during the coming Session. The fulfilment of 
that hope rests entirely with themselves. That in their opinion 
the problem is capable of solution they have made manifest by the 
introduction of their bill last Session, and by indicating their 
intention to initiate early legislation. To fail, therefore, to carry 
through, in due course, a measure vesting the supply in the hands 
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of some public authority, must either show want of capacity in 
devising a method of procedure, or want of courage in facing the 
opposition directed against that method; and political cowardice is 
the one unpardonable sin in the eyes of the electors. But on the 
other hand, so long as the Government pass into law a measure 
which gives fair prospect of finality, and decide upon any reason- 
ably constituted authority, not only can they naturally rely upon 
the support of a sufficient majority of members of the House 
of Commons, but they may be certain that, however bitter 
the hostility to their proposals may appear, it is a hostility which 
will be confined to the breasts of the Party gladiators, or to people 
whose interests are directly at stake. It will not extend to the 
mass of the electors, who are only desirous of seeing the practical 
inconvenience of the present system remedied, and will be grateful 
to the people by whom the remedy is applied. 


LionEL HoLuanp. 
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